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The Indian uses only clear wa- 
ter, no chemicals to buy or 
bother with. Quickly refilled 
from stream or faucet. Throws 
90-ft. unbroken fire stream with 
ease. Ventilated tank feature 
keeps carrier’s back warm and 
comfortable and this is a great 
aid in the hazardous work of 
fighting fires. The Indian com- 
bines the ideas of the foremost 
authorities on forest, brush, 
grass, and grain field fire fight- 
ing. Write for details and prices. 


Manufactured 


D.B.SMITH & CO. 


This clipping is typical of many such 
from newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Every day — everywhere, from 
Alaska to Puerto Rico, INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are called upon to save lives | 
and property from FIRE. 


That they do the job quickly and thor- 
oughly is evidenced by the continual | 
flow of enthusiastic letters from forest- : 
ers, fire wardens and private citizens | 
who have used them successfully. 

If you want the lowest priced Fire In- 
surance with the greatest Protection | 
equip with 
mediately. 
you get the best. 
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When you get an INDIAN 


COMBINATION BRASS. 
NOZZLE FOR 50 FOOT 
STREAM OR LONG 

COARSE SPRAY 


ap COMBINATION 
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TANK AND FOR 
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HEAVY CAST BRASS 
G@UICK OPENING 
WATER TIGHT FILL- 
ER CAP WITH RE- 
MOVABLE BRASS 
STRAINER, CAP HAS 
INSIDE CHAIN TO 

PREVENT LOSING. 


FORM-FITTING. VENTILATED TANK GIVES A 

CONSTANT A 
Poot ae Cee WATS ARS ARTSGREAGS at pay EGrS tie wack 
BACK WARM AND DRY. THE FORM-FITTING SHAE FOP TNS Sanne 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 34th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JANUARY 28-29-30, 1935 


FoREWORD 


« Ee issue of the JoURNAL OF For- 
ESTRY is devoted entirely to the 
proceedings of the open sessions of 

the 34th annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters, viz. the morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions of Janu- 
ary 28, and the morning and afternoon 
sessions of January 30, 1935. The pro- 
ceedings of the closed, or executive ses- 
sions of the Society, on January 29, are 
reported in the current issue of Society 
Affairs. The theme of the meeting was 
discussion of, and interchange of ideas 
concerning, questions and problems of 
forest policy of present national interest. 
Each half-day session was given over to 
the consideration of one such _ subject. 
The prepared papers presented were for 
the purpose of opening up the subject. 
They appear in full in the following 
pages, and are followed in chronological 
order by transcript of the ensuing dis- 
cussions. Every effort has been made 
to report the discussions as fully and as 
accurately, as limitations of space and 
other factors would permit. 


Herpert A. Situ, Eprror-1N-CHIEF 


An important act of the Council dur- 
ing the annual meeting was the appoint- 


ment of Herbert A. Smith as Editor-in- 
Chief of the JourNAL oF Forestry, to 
serve until the end of the calendar year 
1935, when the terms of the present 
president, vice-president, and five other 
members of the Council expire. As 
Editor-in-Chief, it will be Mr. Smith’s 
responsibility to provide each monthly 
issue with an editorial, and to exercise 
general supervision of the contents and 
make-up of the magazine as a whole. 
The executive secretary will continue to 
function in the capacity of Managing 
Editor, as he has done for the past two 
years. 

Mr. Smith was born at Southampton, 
Massachusetts, December 6, 1866, of good 
old New England stock. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale College of the class of 1889. 
In 1897 he received his Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University. He was an in- 
structor in English from 1892-1898 in 
the Sheffield Scientific School and in 
Yale College. From July to September, 
1892 he studied in Germany. He made a 
second visit to Europe from October, 
1899, to July, 1900, studying most of the 
time in Paris. On his return he engaged 
in editorial writing for the New York 
Evening Post and other papers and for 
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the World’s Work. In January, 1901, he 
was called to the post of editor for the 
U. S. Forest Service by Gifford Pinchot, 
his Yale classmate, and the Chief of the 
Service. Until he severed his connection 
with the World’s Work in September, 1901, 
he divided his time between that magazine 
and the federal service. From then on 
to the present he has given his full time 
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and effort to the latter in editorial and 
public relations capacities. He was 
elected to associate membership of the 
Society of American Foresters in 1905. 
He has been a Senior Member since 1918. 
He was chairman of the Washington 
Section of the Society in 1932 and has 
held other offices in that Section at 
various times. 


HERBERT A. SMITH—AN APPRECIATION 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 
Dean, Yale School of Forestry 


) 


Hersert A. SMITH 


HE announcement of the appoint- 

| ment of Herbert A. Smith as Editor 
of the JouRNAL oF Forestry will 

be received with deep gratification by 
the members of the Society of American 
Foresters and by others who are _inter- 
ested in the advancement of American 
forestry. The appointment is one of the 
most significant events in recent years, 
from the standpoint of consolidating ef- 
forts of the members of the Society and 
even more from the standpoint of its 
leadership in national forestry generally. 
Herbert Smith is one of the pioneers 
in American forestry. In the early days 
Gifford Pinchot selected two of his class- 
mates at Yale to aid him in organizing 
and developing the national forestry 
work. He placed Herbert Smith in charge 
of the editorial and public educational 
work of the Forest Service and appointed 
George Woodruff as his legal adviser. 
Their names will always rank among the 
highest of the stalwart leaders of forestry. 
As Editor of the Forest Service Her- 
bert Smith has been the interpreter to the 
general public of national forestry and 
of the objectives and ideals of the Forest 
Service. Far more important is the serv- 
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ice that he has rendered in constructive 
development of public policies. A deep 
student of economic and _ political his- 
tory, he quickly grasped the part that 
forestry might play in the economic and 
social development of the country. The 
contribution that he has made in the 
formulation of national policies in for- 
estry, in adapting them to changing con- 
ditions, and in educating the general pub- 
lic to the meaning of forestry and its 
needs in practice, cannot be adequately 
measured. To his vision, ideals, sound 
judgment, and public educational work, 
has been due a large measure of the suc- 
cess of the Forest Service. 

He established and maintained during 
the years exceptionally high standards in 
the publications of the Forest Service. 
His was the task to develop the work of 
public relations in all its aspects, upon 
which has been built the more recent or- 
ganization for codperation with the states, 
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for extension work, and public educa- 
tion generally. 

During the years successive Chief For- 
esters have looked to him as a counselor 
in matters pertaining to public policy, 
in preparation of annual reports, and in 
meeting public criticism of the Service. 
The numerous articles which have ap- 
peared over his own signature are con- 
tributions of distinction, based on exten- 
sive research and experience, scholarly 
in character, and invariably models of 
literary style. His chapter in the Cope- 
land Report on State Forest Accomplish- 
ment and Plans stands out as one of the 
best in the series. 

By his experience, his many achieve- 
ments, and the high personal regard in 
which he is held by the profession, Mr. 
Smith brings to the editorship of the 
JOURNAL a leadership which is specially 
needed at this critical juncture of for- 
estry in the United States. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE SCHLICH MEDAL 


4 | ‘HE outstanding event of the 34th an- 
nual meeting of the Society was the 
presentation to President Franklin 

D. Roosevelt of the Sir William Schlich 

Memorial medal in recognition of his dis- 

tinguished services in forest conservation. 

The presentation was at noon, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1935, in Mr. Roosevelt’s private 
office in the White House. The Society 
was represented by a committee composed 
of H. H. Chapman, President, Earle H. 
Clapp, Vice-President and _ Franklin 
Reed, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Chapman addressed the President 
as follows: 

Mr. President: In awarding to you the 
Sir William Schlich Memorial Medal, 
the profession of forestry through the So- 
ciety of American Foresters is in effect 
giving international recognition to your 


interest and effective work for forest 
conservation. The Schlich Memorial 
award is made in commemoration of a 
world-renowned British forester, and is 
granted in rotation to five English speak- 
ing countries. The form of the award, 
and the design of the medal, are our 
own. 

We wish to commend, especially, the 
broad social vision which led you to es- 
tablish the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and to entrust the organization of its 
work projects to professional foresters in 
federal and state service. As a_profes- 
sion we have given our best efforts to 
make this great project a success, put- 
ting public service above party affilia- 
tions. 

Were we to make a request to you at 
this time it would be this, as coming 
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without a dissenting voice from the for- 
esters responsible for this undertaking: 
That the work of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps be continued as it was begun, 
without reference to political sponsorship 
for appointees, but solely on the basis 
of merit and efficiency. 

We wish further to commend your al- 
location of funds from emergency work 
for the extension by purchase of the na- 
tional forests in the East, thus making 
possible the efficient employment of these 
relief workers on public property. 

These are only the high lights in the 
program of service you have rendered 
to the public through your efforts to con- 
serve and restore the immense potentiali- 
ties of our land resources, forest, field 
and stream. 

In token of which we present you with 
this bronze medal bearing the inscrip- 


ty 


Presentation of 


Schlich Memorial Award. Left to right; 
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lion: “Awarded to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt for distinguished services in forest 


in America—1935.” 


conservation 


Mr. Roosevelt replied: 


To the Society of American Foresters: 
It is with a keen sense of appreciation 
that I accept the award of the Schlich 
Forestry Medal. I, of course, appreciate 
your generous recognition of my efforts 
on behalf of forestry in which I have 
always been greatly interested; but what 
I appreciate most of all is that the recog- 
nition comes from a profession which 
from its very inception has looked upon 
the forests as an instrument for the so- 
cial and economic betterment of our 
people—a profession which has always 
been imbued with an intense spirit of 
public service. 

I consider the social point of view of 


ae H° 
olunvemebob af ree: re 
H. H. Chapman, E. H. Clapp and 
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Franklin W. Reed. 
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foresters as most essential to the suc- 
cess of their profession. Forests require 
many years to mature; consequently the 
long point of view is necessary if the 
forests are to be maintained for the good 
of our country. He who would hold 
this long point of view must realize the 
need of subordinating immediate profits 
for the sake of the future public welfare. 

A forest is not solely so many thou- 
sand board feet of lumber to be logged 
when market conditions make it profit- 
able. It is an integral part of our nat- 
ural land covering, and the most potent 
factor in maintaining nature’s delicate 
balance in the organic and inorganic 
worlds. In his struggle for selfish gain, 
man has often heedlessly tipped the 
scales so that nature’s balance has been 
destroyed, and the public welfare has 
usually been on the short-weighted side. 
Such public necessities, therefore, must 
not be destroyed because there is profit 
for someone in their destruction. The 
_preservation of the forests must be lifted 
above mere dollars and cents considera- 
tions. 

For this reason, I consider the conser- 
vation provision of the Code adopted by 
the lumber industry as a great step to- 
ward recognition of the social value of 
the forests. The essence of this provision 
should be retained no matter what other 
changes may be made in the Code. 

The handling of our forests as a con- 
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tinuous, renewable resource means _per- 
manent employment and stability to our 
country life. The forests are also needed 
for mitigating extreme climatic fluctua- 
tions, for holding the soil on the slopes, 
retaining the moisture in the ground, and 
controlling the equable flow of water in 
our streams. The forests are the “lungs” 
of our land, purifying the air and giving 
fresh strength to our people. Truly, they 
make the country more livable. 

There is a new awakening to the im- 
portance of the forests to the country, 
and if you foresters remain true to your 
ideals, the country may confidently trust 
its most precious heritage to your safe 
keeping. 


Schlich Memorial Award 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1935 


Chairman: C. M. Granger, U. S. Forest Service 


chair over to Past President C. M. Granger who presided during the rest of 


Pistsic over CHAPMAN called the meeting to order at 9:30 and turned the 


this session. Mr. Granger called on Mr. F. G. Wilson, of the Wisconsin 
State Conservation Department who presented the following paper: 


ZONING AS PART OF A LAND USE PROGRAM 


By F. G. WILSON 


Wisconsin Conservation Department 


HE movement for rural zoning, 
along the general lines worked out 
in Wisconsin, is apparently destined 
to spread to other states. Either the for- 
esters in such states will meet the re- 
sponsibility of furthering this work or 
leadership will be taken by regional 
planners, agricultural economists or other 
professional groups. Because forestry is 
usually the first alternate land use pro- 
posed for non-agricultural areas, the need 
of having foresters among the leaders is 
evident. The possible reduction of land 
clearing fires alone should be sufficient 
incentive to interest foresters in a pro- 
gram which seeks to prevent scattered 
settlement. 

The conditions which prompted rural 
zoning, its legal basis and the methods 
of procedure have already been discussed 
in the JouRNAL (1). This paper will be 
limited to a report of the progress which 
has been made and the place which 
zoning should occupy in a comprehensive 
land use program. As of January 1, 
1935, eighteen Wisconsin counties have 
enacted zoning ordinances closing 4,700,- 
000 acres to agricultural development. 
With action pending in nine additional 
counties, the 5,000,000 acre mark will 
soon be reached. This is equal to the 
acreage which it is expected to acquire 


with the $25,000,000 allotted for federal 


purchase of submarginal land. 

In its report to the National Resources 
Board the Land Planning Committee, (2) 
after reviewing the subject of retiring 
sub-marginal land from farming, points 
out: 

“To enter upon a policy of removing 
poor farm land from cultivation while 
leaving the door open to further settle- 
ment or resettlement of such lands is 
obviously futile. . Indeed, even with- 
in the areas where the removal of widely 


scattered families is undertaken, it is_ 
desirable to prevent the settlement of in-— 


tervening areas of poor land which it is 
not advisable to purchase.” 

Where can the federal government get 
more for its money when buying sub- 
marginal land than in restricted districts 
where further agricultural development 
is now barred by a zoning ordinance. 


: 


Obviously all of the sub-marginal farms — 


do not lie within areas suitable for 
parks, refuges, Indian 


other public purposes. Presumably, con- 


reservations or — 


siderable sub-marginal land will be pur- — 


chased which is not desired for public 
use. The restricted zones offer sub- 
marginal areas which can be cleaned up 
with a minimum of purchase. 


Just as our local units of government 
realized that, by preventing unjustified 


settlement and avoiding excessive costs 
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for additional roads and schools, they 
would continue to merit grants-in-aid for 
these purposes; so in a long time pro- 
gram, states and counties may merit con- 
sideration in apportionment of funds for 
the purchase of sub-marginal lands ac- 
cording to their codperative effort. Un- 
der the Clarke-McNary law and similar 
acts for cooperative aid, consideration 
is given to state effort and this principle 
may eventually apply in the field land 
use reform. 

The value of rural zoning is well pre- 
sented in the report of the Land Planning 
Committee. It is noted that the com- 
mittee fears the impairment of land 
values, but does not point out that land 
values may be protected by reduction of 
the tax burden which is secured by pre- 
venting scattered settlement. To _ illus- 
trate this point, following a discussion 
on zoning one land owner computed the 
increase in his taxes which would follow 
if he completed a pending land sale. He 
learned that his share of the resultant 
road and school costs for the first year 
would exceed the price of the land. Not 
only did he decline to complete the sale, 
but bought back a parcel of land which 
he had recently sold. He realized that 
such remote lands had no agricultural 
value, but if others were to make such 
sales they would destroy the value of his 
lands which were located near existing 
roads and schools. Neither was it brought 
out that as settlement is consolidated, the 
ordinance may be amended to open for 
settlement areas which have potential but 
no present agricultural value. The Com- 
‘mittee also states that “Zoning may be 
used effectively in rural land use plan- 
ning.” Actually zoning makes the plan 
effective by enforcing planned use of 
privately owned land. 

The report urges federal encourage- 
ment and assistance to the states in de- 
limiting problem areas and proposes 
technical assistance in drafting zoning 
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ordinances. The Land Planning Com- 
mittee rightly holds that zoning should 
be codrdinated with other measures de- 
signed to bring about land use. The 
subsequent items of control of settlement 
through credit and relief policies and 
modification of state policies of grants- 
in-aid would find their most logical ap- 
plication after a zoning ordinance had 
been enacted. But since zoning cannot 
be put into effect on short notice these 
procedures may be of great value in dis- 
couraging uneconomic settlement. 


With respect to relief policies, human 
relief must continue until plans for re- 
location have removed problem cases 
from such areas. The Wisconsin Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation is planning to 
give major consideration to the reloca- 
tion and rehabilitation of settlers now 
established in restricted districts. But re- 
habilitation without relocation is not re- 
garded as feasible in the case of such 
isolated settlers because their very loca- 
tion precludes success of such an attempt. 
It may also be pointed out that reloca- 
tion of scattered families will permit 
closing of some roads and schools, there- 
by relieving self-sustaining farmers from 
excessive taxation. As the program of 
relocation proceeds the discontinuance of 
seed and seed loans is indicated. The 
Federal Land Bank of St. Paul has re- 
quested copies of all zoning ordinances 
and maps showing public forest areas. 
These are useful in considering applica- 
tions for loans because they contribute 
information as to the possibility of re- 
payment. 

With respect to state policy the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission has al- 
ready laid down the ruling that no fur- 
ther territory is to be added to the forest 
protection districts unless the county first 
establishes the area as a forestry zone. 
State aids will automatically decrease as 
isolated settlers are moved out of re- 
stricted districts. 
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Some amendment of the Wisconsin 
Zoning law is desirable. Counties should 
be authorized to prepare and publish an 
official list of non-conforming uses which 
were established prior to enactment of 
the ordinance. After allowing one year 
for filing additions and corrections the 
list should constitute prima facie evi- 
dence that any non-conforming use not 
listed exists in violation of the ordinance. 
Provision should also be made for strik- 
ing from the list any established non- 
conforming uses which were lost through 
discontinuance. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to strengthen and simplify en- 
forcement in future years. City zoning 
ordinances are very simply enforced 
through building permits. 

Wisconsin counties are now authorized 
to exchange lands acquired by tax deed 
to promote the zoning plan. They should 
also have the power to purchase lands 
in restricted districts when the cost of 
the land would be less than the expense 
of maintaining roads, schools and pub- 
lice health services. ‘This would permit 
cleaning up such areas even after fed- 
eral funds are no longer available. Many 
county supervisors favor the right of 
condemnation in such cases, but it is 
generally felt that this would be unwise 
until the possibilities of voluntary reloca- 
tion have been exhausted. 
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As the distinction between unemploy- 
ment and relief becomes more clear and 
relief is again a local responsibility, 
many cases of the aged and infirm, who 
cannot be rehabilitated, will doubtlessly 
be moved to communities or institutions 
where they can be cared for. As popula- 
tion and tax base shrink in these sub- 
marginal areas, some revision of the 
structure and functions of local govern- 
ment will appear. This may take the 
form of consolidation at sparsely settled 
school districts and towns or perhaps a 
transfer of functions, such as roads and 
school maintenance, to the counties. 

Because land use policies so vitally 
affect local units of government, they 
should participate in planning and carry- 
ing out the program. Local representa- 
tives know local problems, and you will 
find many able leaders among them. It 
is not necessary to send in new men and 
establish new agencies. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. W. Hartwell (Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company): I would like 
to ask Mr. Wilson how the common run 
of people, not the leaders, but the people 
who build homes in zoning areas, react 
either to the support or the opposition 
of this zoning? 

Mr Wilson: After some discussion as 
to the use of privately owned lands, it is 
invariably found that someone asks, “Do 
you mean that in these United States a 


man who owns his land and pays all of 
the taxes can’t do what he darn pleases?” 
That question is best answered by refer- 
ring it to his own locality, picking out 
an isolated piece of poor land and asking 
him whether he would mind my going in 
there and purchasing that area and have 
him bear the taxes, when he knows that 
I can’t farm there. Then his answer is 
against that procedure and he imme- 
diately supports the program. May I 
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point out that before these ordinances can 
be enacted by the county board they must 
receive the approval of the town board 
and consequently we adopted the policy 
of educating the people by holding meet- 
ings in the town halls in each of the 
towns affected. Invariably they took a 
straw vote and the town officers had that 
straw vote as a guide when they came 
to giving official approval. Throughout 
this program the whole story was car- 
ried directly to the people, and they 
were almost unanimously in favor. 


If you will notice this map, you will 
see where certain towns have withheld 
their approval; for instance, in this 
county (illustrating on map) which con- 
stitutes the silver stripe, that town, with- 
held its approval, but it can be added by 
an amendment as the people in_ that 
community, or rather the town officers, 
are won over to the program. May I 
add that perhaps not more than five 
votes of county supervisors were regis- 
tered against it, in eighteen counties. It 
was mostly unanimous. 

Chairman Granger: Are there any other 
questions or discussion on this paper? 
Is Ned Richards here? or anyone con- 
nected with the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? I was going to ask 
what the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
in mind about zoning. 

Mr. Wilson: 1 might add that Dr. 
Morgan thought this process was regi- 
mentation. 

Chairman Granger: 
disfavor, doesn’t: it? 

Mr. Shirley Allen (University of Michi- 
gan): I have been interested in what Mr. 
Wilson has said about the possible re- 
duction of land clearing fires through 
the zoning procedure. I should like to 
ask whether it is far enough along so 
that any definite figure can be given on 
reduction of the number of clearing fires? 

Mr. Wilson: No, there is not, Mr. 


Allen. You must remember that many 


That 


implies a 
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of these ordinances have heen adopted 
recently. Only a few are more than a 
year old, and there has been very little 
re-location of settlers to clean up these 
areas. The program by which we intend 
to consolidate our gains has been very 
much handicapped; so tied up with seed 
and other loans that the men have not 
been able to give any time to the fur- 
therance of this work. 


Mr. Allen: Mr. Chairman, if there is 
a definite effect in reducing the number 
of land clearing fires from this proce- 
dure, and from this procedure alone we 
are giving a new kind of fire prevention 
in this country and sooner or later the 
foresters are going to have to get up and 
really do something about fire preven- 
tion. Anything that can come out of 
this movement to reduce land clearing 
fires will be an offset to the new human 
risk that has been introduced with the 
over-building of these emergency con- 
servation roads; and I think that zoning 
is a very significant fire prevention possi- 
bility. 

Chairman Granger: Is there any fur- 
ther Discussion? Is Mr. Lowdermilk 
here? Walter, some of your soil erosion 
units are pretty large, and I assume in- 
clude areas which have considerable for- 
ests. Has your organization done any- 
thing about zoning in those areas? 


Mr. W. C. Lowdermilk (Soil Erosion 
Service): Our effort has been in asking 
the farmers and other members of the 
community to realize the damage of fires 
caused in these agricultural sections. We 
have no authority yet to do zoning, and 
have been unable to put anything like 
that into effect. 


As to zoning in that manner for that 
purpose, it seems to be very much to the 
point. I wish that we could do more 
of it. What we do, however, is to re- 
quire the farmers who were in need to 
protect their pasture lands from fires. 
That is perhaps as far as we can go 
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under our present arrangements; but we 
insist that an agreement be made before 
we enter into our part of the program. 

Chairman Granger: {1 had in mind 
more the general question of controlling 
the use of lands which is not now used 
for agriculture, but so used might bring 
about the same type of erosion; whether 
you expect to restrict agriculture to the 
extent of bringing about zoning so as 
to promote conservation of the lands. 

Mr. Lowdermilk: We do set maximum 
limits for safe cultivation. If the land 
is above a certain slope, we say that 
that land should not be cultivated but 
should be covered by grass or forest. If 
the farmer does not agree to take that 
land out of cultivation and devote it to 
pasture and forest, we don’t go along 
with him. In that way we bring about 
a certain type of zoning. This has been 
quite effective in certain areas. Some- 
times we find farms whose land is too 
steep for cultivation; and in some cases 
erosion is so severe that it is impossible 
for us to put on a demonstration of safe 
land uses in that particular plan. 
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That, as I see it, causes a number of 
questions to arise which will probably 
be discussed later. 


Chairman Granger: Is there any fur-— 
ther discussion? I should imagine that 
this zoning plan which is in effect in 
Wisconsin would have equal application 
in Michigan and Minnesota. Is there 
anyone here from either of these states 
who would like to discuss this? 


Dr. S. T. Dana (Dean, School of For- 
estry and Conservation of the University 
of Michigan): Such legislation is being 
considered for Michigan. Shortly after 
his election our representative got in 
touch with a large number of these inter- 
ested in that particular activity, and 
legislation is now being drafted and un- 
doubtedly will be introduced during the 
present legislative session. It will fol- 
low pretty closely along the Wisconsin 
lines of voluntary action. 


The Chairman then called upon the 
next speaker, Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service who presented 
the following paper. 


FORESTERS MUST CHOOSE 


By F. A. SILCOX 


Chief Forester, U. S. Forest Service 


T IS stimulating and pleasant to come 
| back, after some years of absence, to 

the professional career originally 
chosen, to meet with my fellow members 
of the forestry profession and to discuss 
with them in complete frankness the forest 
problems as I see them. 

Much water has gone under the bridge 
since the glorious and enthusiastic years 
that followed the transfer of the forest re- 
serves to the Forest Service in 1905. The 
United States has gone through one eco- 
nomic epoch, and is on the threshold of a 
new one. We must now fit forestry into 


new economic and _ social conditions. 
Twenty-five years ago, relatively few per- 
sons could foresee the consequences of un- 
bridled exploitation and overdevelopment 
of all our resources. Now these conse- 
quences are so clearly evident that few 
deny them. It is coming to be realized 
that no one can prosper permanently un- 
less the entire country participates in the 
wealth produced by the instrumentalities 
of our modern civilization. People are 
coming more and more to see that the 
rights of individuals do not include the — 
right to destroy or waste the basic natural 
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resources, and that so-called rugged in- 
dividualism does not necessarily mean 
real freedom but more often merely license 
on the part of the strong to take advantage 
of the weak. 


Under these changed conditions forestry 
assumes a new meaning and our profes- 
sion needs a new orientation. We must 
re-think some of our old premises. We 
must base our forest policy not merely 
upon the need for timber, but also upon 
such other considerations as stability of 
communities and employment, dovetailing 
of agriculture and forestry, and balanced 
use of land resources. The profession faces 
today a situation in some respects not un- 
like that which existed thirty years ago. 
Not since then have there been so many 
opportunities for great. advances in for- 
estry and so much enthusiasm and interest 
on the part of foresters for grasping these 
opportunities. 

The problems that face our profession 
are not all of our own choosing. They 
are being forced upon us by the unescap- 
able, relentless march of economic events. 
The greatest single problem before the 
country is to find new opportunities for 
livelihood for large numbers of people, to 
take the place of the opportunities which 
were lost through destruction of the basic 
natural resources, or through technolog- 
ical changes. Either we must become rec- 
onciled to the idea that from now on we 
are to have a permanent army of unem- 
ployed, to be maintained by a dole or 
made work, or this country must be made 
again a land of opportunity for every 
able bodied man, either on the land, in 
the forest, in the factory, or in the office. 
The President, with the approval of a 
large majority of the people, accepts the 
latter method as the one that best fits 
American traditions. 

This new philosophy, which is really 
the old philosophy of this country, im- 
poses upon us, as foresters, new tasks. 
The forests of the country must regain 
and hold permanently their place as 
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sources of employment in every forest 
region. They must become centers around 
which communities may be assured a sta- 
ble existence. Human welfare, opportu- 
nities for useful employment, permanent 
communities, and all the other social 
benefits that flow from productive forests 
must be our goal. In the past, we have 
laid much stress on forestry for timber 
production, without much regard to its 
immediate benefit to the surrounding com- 
munities. The lumber industry was con- 
cerned merely with extraction of logs for 
the immediate profit that might be made, 
and gave little or no consideration to the 
social consequences of timber depletion. 


If the forests are to be viewed as sources 
of immediate and lasting employment, 
federal and also state policies for acquisi- 
tion of forest land must be reoriented. In- 
stead of devoting major attention to cut- 
over land which it will take years to re- 
claim, a larger share of available funds 
must be used to acquire forests that are 
near the communities dependent on timber 
industries, and to acquire merchantable 
stands. The Forest Service, by the acqui- 
sition of strategically located timber and 
in cooperation with neighboring public 
and private owners, must aim to create 
sustained yield units which will assure a 
permanent future to existing forest indus- 
tries. Where private initiative cannot be 
counted upon to maintain the forest indus- 
tries that are essential to existing commu- 
nities or to create permanent employment, 
the federal government or the state must 
undertake the logging and if necessary the 
milling of its own timber. 

Somewhat the same thought is back of 
the creation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. This has now been generally rec- 
ognized as an effective means not only of 
rebuilding our forests, but also of physi- 
cally and spiritually rebuilding many 
thousands of American youths. The for- 
ests have provided one of the great sources 
of useful employment during the depres- 
sion. This type of work can become a 
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permanent feature of our economic life. 
The relation between forests and human 
welfare has been brought out vividly and 
dramatically in our efforts toward re- 
covery. 

Although federal acquisition and fed- 
eral activities in forestry will of necessity 
act as the spearhead of the movement, 
and therefore must play an important 
part, I believe that the next great for- 
ward step in forestry lies with the states. 
In the past, one region after another was 
the main source of timber supply for the 
nation. As one region was depleted the 
center of the lumber industry moved to 
another region. With the passing of the 
lumber industry, opportunities for em- 
ployment decreased. In some cases com- 
petition of timber from distant regions 
has handicapped the renewal of local for- 
est resources; in other cases the long 
haul has raised the cost to the consumer. 


We must rebuild the industry, region 
by region and state by state, on a per- 
manent basis. In this rebuilding the 
states are most vitally concerned. The 
field of forestry is so large, and there is 
so much to be done, that there is ample 
room for all agencies to expand their 
activities. The Forest Service welcomes 
the leadership that may develop in the 
individual states. We can learn a great 
deal from each other. In the land-use 
chapter of the National Resources Board 
report, there is suggested a division of 
forest land management among the sev- 
eral interested agencies—federal, state, 
county, municipal and private—in such a 
way that the entire field will be covered. 
This plan may serve to bring about a 
broad, coérdinated forestry program for 
the nation. In carrying out the state 
programs, the Forest Service stands ready 
to offer its codperation, and to recommend 
that the federal government assist the 
states financially in acquiring and de- 
veloping state forests. 


In our approach to private forestry we 
must be guided by similar considerations 
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of community and human welfare. The 
need for government supervision over the 
productive forests, if the forest industries 
themselves are to be saved from destruc- 
tion, is now admitted by many who a 
decade or so ago would have most vio- 
lently opposed it. Faith in the ability of 
the private timber owners to meet the 
needs of their own industry and of the 
people dependent upon it has been greatly 
shaken. There has grown up a convic- 
tion that if the forests are to be saved 
and reclaimed for the benefit of the 
people the government, state and federal, 
must assume a more direct responsibility 
both in greater public ownership of the 
forest land and in closer control over 
the processes of forest utilization. 


We need to strengthen the conservation 
provisions of the lumber code, and to ex- 
tend them to cover all of the industries 
which exploit the forests. The substance 
of these provisions should be retained in 
one form or another, no matter what the 
fate of the codes may be. I am frank to 
say that I believe that the enforcement of 
these conservation provisions should be 
entrusted to public agencies, rather than 
left to the industries. I believe that many 
socially minded operators would gladly 
practice forestry, if they could be assured 
that their competitors would not be per- 
mitted to cut by the methods of destrucive 
logging. This result, however, could only 
be attained with effective regulation under 
public guidance. 

Such public regulation is more in keep- 
ing with the spirit and purpose of main- 
taining our natural resources as a perma- 
nent source of employment than is so-called 
“industrial self-control,” which provides 
for no public approval of forest practices, 
no inspection to insure that approved 
standards are followed, and no means of 
enforcement except within the industry it- 
self. The public has a right, and public 
agencies a responsibility, to see that the 
public welfare is adequately served and 
to take such corrective steps from time 
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to time as may be found necessary to ac- 
complish these ends. Of course the pub- 
lic agencies will confer with the industry 
and refrain from involving any unneces- 
sary hardships on the lumbermen, but 
the effective power behind the regulation 
must rest with the public which has the 
greatest stake in the treatment of private 
forest lands. 


Forests, of course, are only one part, 
but a large part, of the land problem. 
The largest acreage devoted to a single 
crop is in forests. The acreage in forests, 
in fact, is much larger than that in all 
tilled crops combined. Forests, therefore, 
must play an essential part in our land 
planning. Long before the present de- 
pression brought to the front the need for 
planned use of land, foresters were de- 
veloping broad land politics. It is hardly 
necessary to remind foresters that a con- 
structive policy for the use of part of our 
public forest land was initiated during 
Cleveland’s administration and was fur- 
ther developed and extended during the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
Weeks Law in 1911, by authorizing the 
purchase of privately owned land, fur- 
ther extended forest land use planning. 
The opposition which foresters encoun- 
tered from the agriculturists and land 
colonizers during the period of great 
agricultural expansion characterizes a 
most interesting and dramatic chapter in 
the history of the forestry movement. 
The pendulum has now swung in the 
other direction. The wisdom of the early 
forest policy has now been demonstrated 
and is generally accepted by land econ- 
omists. Forest culture is now looked 
upon as the wisest form of use not only 
for the forest land but even for agricul- 
tural lands of doubtful quality. Once more 
the foresters must show the way to per- 
manent land use. 

The emphasis on human welfare as the 
most important responsibility of govern- 
ment brought to the front also the need 
for combatting the menace of soil erosion, 
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with its effects on water storage, naviga- 
tion and fish life, as well as on agricul- 
ture. The value of the forests in check- 
ing the washing of soil and in impound- 
ing water, a value which for decades re- 
mained largely in the realm of experi- 
mentation and discussion, is now being 
demonstrated on a large and practical 
scale in all sections of the country. The 
effect of the forest upon our physical en- 
vironment has thus become an accepted 
fact, deserving serious attention in the 
management of forest, farm, and grazing 
lands. 


Another recognition of this effect of 
the forest is in the plan for more inten- 
sive shelterbelt planting throughout the 
prairie and plains region where soil and 
climatic conditions permit tree growth. 
This is a tremendous undertaking that 
will test the knowledge and skill of the 
forestry profession. If successfully car- 
ried out it will prove a great blessing 
to the people residing in the region, and 
will help to raise their still primitive 
pioneer agriculture to a higher rural 
civilization. 

These tremendous new responsibilities 
that are facing us necessarily call for new 
explorations and investigations in the 
fields of silviculture, logging engineering, 
economics, forest ecology, meteorology, 
and soil science. Competent, trained for- 
esters are needed. One of the few pro- 
fessions today which has practically no 
unemployed members is forestry. This 
has been reflected in the greatly increased 
attendance at our forest schools. It is 
important that the schools recognize and 
meet their responsibility for turning out 
foresters, well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of forestry technic, and at the 
same time, thoroughly imbued with the 
ideals of service to society which should 
characterize any profession. 

For many years foresters have been 
united in saying that forests are vitally 
important for raw materials, soil and 
water conservation, and recreation; that 
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increased public expenditures are re- 
quired for fire protection and insect and 
fungus control; that we need more forest 
research; that the tax laws should be 
revised; and that forestry should be 
practiced generally some day. All these 
viewpoints are still true, but there are 
even more vital considerations which are 
not yet generally accepted. Great actions 
are not taken in the already conquered 
realm of long accepted truths, but on the 
thrilling frontier where men battle for 
yet disputed principles. It is among 
such principles, still bitterly assailed by 
many, that the real adventure for for- 
esters now lies. I urge these few basic 
principles as the creed of the new fron- 


tier to be conquered by our profession: 


1. The primary objective of forestry 
is to keep forest land continuously pro- 
ductive. This must take precedence over 
private profit. Forest devastation is no 
longer excusable anywhere. 


2. Forest devastation must stop, and 
forest practice must begin now, not in the 
nebulous future. Tomorrow will be too 
late. 


, 3. Public control over the use of pri- 
vate forest lands which will insure sus- 
tained yield is essential to stabilize forest 
industries and forest communities. The 
application of the required practices on 
private lands must be supervised by 
public agencies and not be left to in- 
dustry. 


4. The federal government and_ the 
states should greatly increase their own- 
ership of forest land, including merchant- 
able timber, both in the East and in the 
West, for the purpose of creating sus- 
tained yield units suitable for immediate 
utilization. 

5. The federal government or the 
states should undertake the logging and 
if necessary the milling of their own 
timber where this is desirable for the 
maintenance of existing communities, the 
creation of permanent employment, or 
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the production of cheap material to sup- 
ply local needs. 


6. Long-term credits should be made 
available to forest industries through gov- 
ernment agencies only on the condition of 
sustained yield forestry under government 
supervision. In case of failure to meet 
either the financial or the forestry ob- 
ligations, the government should be em- 
powered to take over the land and man- 
age it as a national forest. 

This is the frontier along which our 
forces must be arrayed. The ways and 
means of bringing about these desired 
ends are, of course, open to debate, but 
the ends themselves seem to me to be 
basic to our profession. The issue, in a 
nutshell, is selfish private interest against 
social stability. 

This issue is not a new one. It has 
been debated for years. In 1919 a com- 
mittee of our Society on application of 
forestry submitted a report entitled “For- 
est devastation—a national danger and a 
plan to meet it.” In this report there are 
stated a few fundamental principles which 
in many respects are very similar to those 
which I have just attempted to formulate. 


After 30 years of preaching by foresters, — 


forest devastation has not stopped. Its 


far-reaching economic and social results — 


have come into sharp focus during this 
depression. The issue is clearer today 
than ever before, and it demands an 
immediate answer. To be sure, a similar 
issue confronts us in the whole field of 
industrial production. In forestry, how- 
ever, as in the whole realm of natural 
resources, it has a special significance 
because forests affect human life in so 
many different ways. 
foresters take toward this issue may af- 
fect the entire future of our profession. 

Any attempt at compromise between 
forest devastation and sustained yield is 
futile. The two are irreconcilable, and 


any attempt at reconciliation will mean 


that devastation will continue. The pub- 
lic must protect itself against this form 
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of industrial and social suicide. Each 
forester must choose whether he will align 
himself with those who would continue, 
in spite of past failures, to leave the 
exploitation of our forests and the des- 
tiny of many communities to the mercies 
of selfish private interests, or with those 
who aim to bring about a permanent use 
of our forest land, with due consideration 
for the general welfare of the people. 
Planned forest development will lead to- 
ward permanent recovery. It means a 
return to the old tradition of America as 
the land of opportunity and economic 
security and independence. Uncontrolled 
exploitation will lead to further im- 
poverishment of natural resources, the 
growth of unemployment and narrower 
opportunities for large masses of our 
people to gain an independent livelihood. 

We may, of course, consider ourselves 
mere technicians, and confine our efforts 
to the development of better methods of 
silviculture and utilization and the dis- 
covery of the laws of forest growth, leav- 
ing to sociologists, economists, and states- 
men the solution of the knotty economic 
problems. But if we choose to do this, 
and hold ourselves aloof from dealing 
with social and economic problems, it is 
inevitable that in a few decades the op- 
portunities for applying our knowledge 
and skill will be greatly restricted. The 
tendency to become mere technicians will 
narrow our outlook, reduce our useful- 
ness as citizens and minimize our public 
responsibility. 

The strength of a democracy lies in 
independent thinking of all of its citizens 
and in their active and interested partici- 
pation in improving and developing their 
country. To me, a forester who deliber- 
ately refuses to exercise his right as a 
citizen and to contribute in his particular 
field to the attainment of a better life is 
an anomaly. The whole trend in the 
world of science is for the scientist to 
take an active part in human activities 
and in guiding the destinies of mankind. 
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At times I suspect that those who ad- 
vocate that foresters should be merely 
technicians and avoid expressing their 
views on social and economic matters are 
just building up an alibi for not facing 
realities or for avoiding changes which 
might jeopardize some special privileges 
or interests. It is the cry of many indus- 
trial leaders who refuse to admit the need 
for a change and wish to be left alone. 
The views sometimes expressed by some 
of the spokesmen of our Society who 
overlook the public stake in forestry and 
stress the private interest regardless of 
consequences to the public, seem to me 
lacking in realism and out of tune with 
the times. 

The strength of our profession in the 
past was its aggressive, crusading spirit 
of translating forestry ideals into actual 
life, regardless of what interests it might 
affect. Our strength in the future will 
rest to an even greater degree on aggres- 
sive and active participation in bringing 
about the conditions essential for the 
practice of forestry. Forestry not backed 
up with social ideals is merely a job. 
Forestry permeated with a definite goal 
becomes social service. The prestige and 
public confidence which our profession 
has enjoyed sprang from the fact that 
we were not content to be narrow special- 
ists, but looked upon forestry as an in- 
strument for social and economic better- 
ment and fought special privilege when- 
ever it stood in the way of this goal. I 
should like to take this occasion to pay 
my respects to those of the older members 
of our Society who have persistently 
fought, year after year, for the principles 
which have now become generally recog- 
nized and accepted, even by many of the 
lumbermen themselves. 

Our Society is more or less unique in 
that forestry is largely a public enter- 
prise and is bound to become more so as 
time goes on. More than three-quarters 
of the members of our profession are in 
public employment. Even foresters in 
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private work must realize that the owner- 
ship of timber lands carries with it a cer- 
tain public responsibility because of the 
social benefits that come from the forest. 
The public point of view, it seems to me, 
is the one that must dominate the eco- 
nomic and silvicultural thinking of our 
Society. 

After all, the only measure of the 
soundness of any policy is the manner 
in which it works out in practice and 
meets the needs of the times. Any idea 
that is impractical is inevitably rejected 
by life and by the trend of economic 
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forces. Similarly, any organization that 
blindly resists or refuses to face changed 
conditions gradually loses its usefulness 
and disappears from the stage. In its 
place arises a new organization whose 
ideals and performances are in more 
harmony with current social trends. I am 
thoroughly convinced that no such fate 
will ever overtake our Society. The 
majority of its members are inspired by 
the same ideals which have helped it to 
overcome many obstacles, and I am 
confident that it will meet the needs of 
our time with the same courage and 
realism as in the past. 


At the close of Mr. Silcox’s address the Chair ruled that discussion be deferred 
until after the next paper by President Chapman, in order that the subject matter of 
both might be considered together. President Chapman then delivered the following 


prepared address: 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PROFESSION OF FORESTRY IN THE 
PRESENT SITUATION 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


President, Society of American Foresters 


\ \ JITHIN the past year, events of 
outstanding importance have oc- 
curred which have a far-reaching 

significance for forestry and foresters in 

this country. As a direct result of the 
establishment of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the allocation of $30,000,- 

000 for the extension by purchase of na- 

tional forest lands in the East and to a 

lesser extent by the inauguration of the 

work of erosion control under the Soil 

Erosion Service, U. S. D. I., the T. V. A., 

and elsewhere, not only have practically 

all unemployed foresters of professional 
status been put on the payroll, but a tidal 
wave of public interest in forestry has in- 
undated the nation, popularized forest 
conservation in the public mind, turned 
the thoughts of large numbers of young 
men to forestry as a professional career, 


and led still greater numbers to regard 
it as an easily acquired vocation giving 
promise of a livelihood without the ne- 
cessity of rigid professional preparation. 

Riding high upon the wave of this 


popularity, certain members of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters have issued 


a challenge to the profession, which re- 
calls the crusading spirit of ancient days. 
“Those who are not with us are against 
us.” “Foresters must choose.” 


But before lining up to be counted — 


would it not be well to examine the 
wares offered for our choosing. It may 
well be that this choice is not so simple 


or obvious as it is announced to be, and 


that it has even a deeper significance 


than is claimed by the most zealous ad- 


vocate of social reform. 
This issue was first crystallized be- 
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fore the Society by the petition presented 
on June 13th to the Council, and con- 
taining 12 signatures. The case as stated 
was that the editorial policy of the 
JOURNAL no longer represented the broad 
social ideals of the founders of the So- 
ciety; at a time when vast surging forces 
were overwhelming the accepted truisms 
of the past, the JournaL was lost in 
petty quibbling over inconsequential mat- 
ters and artificially created issues; and 
the vital problems of forestry were over- 
looked or not discussed in the spirit of 
the New Deal. The choice was then of- 
fered to the Society of either accepting 
the leadership of this group and making 
the editorial policy of the JourRNAL con- 
form to their standards, or of facing the 
definite probability of a new professional 
publication devoted to the objectives set 
forth. The petition concludes with the 
words “The final decision can then be 
made after full and open discussion, for 
which adequate provision should be made 
at the next annual meeting.” 

Based upon subsequent letters and ar- 
ticles by the twelve signers of this peti- 
tion, the choice which they present to 
the profession has been very definitely 
formulated. Some of them at least take 
the position that those who are in agree- 
ment should loyally support any measure 
which is set forth with the stamp of ap- 
proval of the “New Deal,” and raise no 
questions as to economic, political, finan- 
cial or professional soundness of such 
measures. In general, this group would 
represent those who believe in the ef- 
fectiveness of public ownership, public 
regulation and public operation of enter- 
prises coming within the scope of so- 
cial legislation, or in short will include 
the “progressives,” while those who do 
not accept this program unquestioningly 
are to be grouped as “reactionary” and 
“defeatists.” 

The reactionaries apparently are to be 
classed as enemies of the public welfare, 
devoted to the principle of private profit 
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as against public service, advocates of 
private capital and enterprise as opposed 
to public enterprise, and in general, up- 
holders of an outworn system of eco- 
nomics and government. Between these 
two parties there is to be neither middle 
ground, compromise nor common prin- 
ciples of public welfare. The choice 
is offered. One must declare oneself 
to be either progressive or reactionary, 
either radical or conservative. 

Members of the Society, and of the 
profession, how do you like this dish? 
To me it resembles the famous incident 
of the turkey and the buzzard. The 
white man and the Indian had agreed to 
divide the spoils of the day’s hunt 50-50. 
The bag was found to consist of one tur- 
key and a buzzard. Said the white man 
to the Indian, “Well, let’s see, you take 
the buzzard and give me the turkey, or, 
V’ll take the turkey and you can have the 
buzzard.” The Indian’s reply was “You 
no talk turkey to me once.” Faced with 
this alternative it is time that the mem- 
bers of the Society talked turkey. Let us 
get down to cases. 

Shortly after the origin and initial or- 
ganization of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, it became evident that there was 
danger that its morale and efficiency 
might be seriously undermined by the in- 
troduction of the system of political ap- 
pointments which was being perfected 
for similar temporary organizations. The 
New England Section, and since last Jan- 
uary, the Society, endeavored to combat 
this principle, not only to protect the 
C.C.C. in its initial efficiency but to over- 
come the insidious and disheartening ef- 
fect of infiltration of this political poison 
into the minds and attitude of members 
of federal and state forest services who 
had previously conducted their affairs 
strictly on the merit system. For this 
effort we now stand accused of “predict- 
ing sad endings for Civilian Conservation 
Corps” and of not recognizing the ne- 
cessity of practical politics in securing 
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100 per cent support for the New Deal. 
Must we swallow this dose if we are to 
be accepted among the elect? 

When the publicity for the President’s 
shelterbelt inundated the country last 
summer the Society earnestly sought ex- 
pert opinion from scientists living with- 
in the affected zone, and did not hesitate, 
on the basis of its findings, to call at- 
tention to the extravagance of the claims 
made and the apparent immaturity and 
crudeness of the plan as first presented 
to the public. We felt that something 
was at stake here besides drought relief. 
The implications in the announcements 
of the plan served as a challenge to many 
foresters and persons outside the profes- 
sion, as to its scientific and economic 
soundness. The fundamental idea of 
windbreak and shelterbelt planting was 
not the objective of criticism. As _ is 
apparent from recent explanations of 
the program, the difficulty lay in the 
manner in which the subject was handled. 
To illustrate: This general idea of par- 
allel belts of trees on the plains was not 
new but was put forth in 1888 (the year 
of the famous blizzard which old folks 
talk about) by Clarence Wedge, a nur- 
seryman of Albert Lea, Minnesota, per- 
sonally known to me, and appeared in 
the annual report of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society of that year (Vol. 
16, page 397) as follows: 

“Great belts should be planted in the 
prairie districts, belts half a mile wide 
extending through each township east 
and west, north and south, forming a 
network of barriers to our storms.” 

Thus this region had had 46 years in 
which to test and develop this idea and 
reduce it to workable form by elimination 
of impractical features. The President 
also called attention to the idea in 1933. 
Yet, with nearly half a century of wide- 
spread experience, plus a year for in- 
tensive thought, the plan when it was 
announced in 1934 harked back to and 
was no improvement over that of 1888. 
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The Society’s efforts to secure definite 
statements for the information of our 
members regarding the plans were not 
successful, until after we had done our 
own investigating and published the re- 


sults. Our activities have now been 
described as “throwing rocks at the 
shelterbelt” and “a blow below the 


shelterbelt.” 

Contrast this attitude with that of the 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of For- 
estry, published by the Royal English 
Forestry Society, Mr. Wilfred E. Hiley, 
well known to American foresters who 
says “Your note on the planting of the 
shelterbelt interested me immensely, and 
also relieved me, for I knew that the 
saner American foresters could not an- 
ticipate the benefits proclaimed for such 
plantations.” 

We feel that by opening up this ques- 
tion for scientific discussion the Society 
has safeguarded the reputation of for- 
esters as scientists. Our choice has in 
this case been based on professional con- 
siderations. 

Beginning with the dismissal of State 
Forester Cox of Minnesota in 1933, the 
Society has through its Council taken 
the position that it will use every effort 
to uphold the principle of merit, and the 
elimination of the political system of ap- 
pointments, in state forestry organiza- 
tions. But there have been disquieting 
indications that other considerations 
sometimes have more weight in govern- 
ment circles. The significance of this 
problem was well expressed on January 
12th by Mrs. Harry Whitney of the 
League of Women Voters who said, 
“The power of the purse strings in Wash- 
ington, however great, should not cause 
us to give up fundamental principles of 
good government, namely, the exercise 
of legally constituted authority and the 
retention of qualified public personnel.” 

I have heard the doctrine expressed in 
Washington that when a state forester 
obstructs policies that are in the interest 
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of progress and public benefit, that it 
is legitimate to seek his removal. This 
attitude is to my mind fraught with the 
same danger that adheres to other planks 
in the platform of the social reformers. 
Under its operation, individuals with low 
standards of political morality may be 
accepted on the basis of adherence to 
prevailing opinion, and party organiza- 
tion, while men who have the courage to 
defend professional standards of merit, 
and oppose political degradation of pub- 
lic service may be quietly given the 
Indian sign because their ideas of state 
policy, states rights or state development 
of forestry do not square satisfactorily 
with those of prominent officials. 


Another subject of vital importance to 
the profession is the general attitude and 
treatment of the effort to secure the prac- 
tice of forestry on private lands under 
Article X of the Lumber Code. This sub- 
ject as well as those previously men- 
tioned will serve to emphasize the funda- 
mental point at issue, on which foresters 
are now summoned by these advocates to 
align themselves, as professional men. 
In this as in the other issues before the 
profession, there is clearly evident the 
possibility of a preference for public ac- 
tivity through direct ownership and 
through regulation, or on the contrary, a 
preference for the greatest possible free- 
dom for private initiative in accomplish- 
ing the general purposes sought. But 
is the one position to be regarded as ex- 
cluding the other from all consideration, 
and, worse still, is the good faith, intel- 
ligence and sound judgment of one party 
to be violently attacked and its advocates 
designated as bolshevists on the one hand 
or slaves of corporate greed, on the 
other? 

I for one have always imagined myself 
as a progressive bordering almost on 
radicalism, and it has been something of 
a shock to find that my efforts to strength- 
en and develop state forestry organiza- 
tion, or to apply sound scientific tech- 
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nique to the solution of the huge prob- 
lem of controlling forest fires in the 
South, or, finally, to insist upon profes- 
sional freedom of criticism of economic 
or technical policies has resulted in my 
being designated as hopelessly reactionary 
and an enemy of progress. To sum up, 
let me quote from an article offered for 
publication in the JouRNAL recently, and 
which will appear in an early number: 

“The reactionaries in forestry (as in 
politics) appear to be devoid of con- 
structive suggestions for the betterment 
and well-being of the profession and our 
present civilization. They predicted sad 
endings for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; they could not see public expendi- 
tures on private lands for erosion con- 
trol, they wanted less government in for- 
est practices. More recently, they started 
throwing rocks at the shelterbelt. Their 
latest is a desire to light burn, control 
burn, any kind of burn—for protection, 
disease control, grazing, reproduction, and 
what not. Of course this, like child la- 
bor and alien deportation, is all in the 
public interest—that is in the public in- 
terest as they see it.” 


Let us then make clear beyond the 
possibility of refutation, the position 
which I believe is held by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of professional foresters in 
America. Incidentally I hope to find this 
out by submission to the members of a 
ballot which will place the profession 
on record and lift the issue from the 
realm of speculation to that of ascer- 
tained fact. This ballot was necessarily 
postponed until after the discussion at 
this meeting. 

Foresters are as a class progressive, 
and in full sympathy with all legislation 
which seeks to advance the welfare of the 
public as influenced by forestry mea- 
sures. They are practically 100 per cent 
behind the President and his enlightened 
and_ successful measure known as_ the 
Emergency Conservation Work under 
which the Civilian Conservation Corps 
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was organized. Their keen and _intelli- 
gent interest in the success and perpetua- 
tion of this great undertaking has been 
the reason for a practically unanimous 
condemnation of the uncalled for and 
injurious injection into this enterprise of 
political patronage. I base this latter 
statement on the results of a nationwide 
investigation conducted by the Society. 
This attitude, far from being one of 
pessimistic prediction of sad endings for 
this Corps, is instead, an expression of 
sound judgment and sane counsel, in an 
effort to remove from this undertaking 
the only element which contains the seeds 
of such dissolution, and thus to insure 
the permanent success and usefulness of 
the work. 

Foresters are in favor of the effort to 
extend and encourage the planting of 
windbreaks and shelterbelts in the re- 
gions exposed to climatic rigors, just as 
were the nurserymen and pioneers of 
horticulture in Minnesota 46 years ago. 
They hold, however, that this project 
should be guided by the accumulated ex- 
perience of half a century of technical 
work and not start again from scratch, 
with ideas unchanged as a result of this 
experience. Evidence points to a rapid 
shift of front on the part of those charged 
with responsibility for this undertaking. 
Will any scientist question the soundness 
of the position which the critics have 
taken on this subject? 

The Copeland Report advocates the 
rapid extension of federal and state own- 
ership of forest land by the addition of 
225 million acres, and at the same time 
states that private forestry as a system 
has broken down. The position of the 
profession as I would interpret it is this. 
The number of professional foresters who 
question the advisability of greatly en- 
larged holdings both of national and 
state forests is so small as to be neglig- 
ible. The few who do so might well be 
considered as opposed to the principle 
of much further public ownership. A 
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large majority of foresters will also agree 
that widespread destruction, much of it 
avoidable, has occurred in private lands. 
But when it. comes to acceptance of the 
postulate as held by some that there is 
practically no private forestry worth 
mentioning and that little if any improve- 
ment can be hoped for in the future ex- 
cept under the iron heel of public regu- 
latory compulsion, we are going to un- 
cover a rather large element in the pro- 
fession who do not accept this extreme 
position and who hope and work for a 
largely increased measure of private en- 
terprise in forestry, even extending to 
sustained yield, and who know of and 
recognize a not insignificant amount of 
fairly sound forest management and sil- 
viculture extant today especially in New 
England, the South and the far West, 
and inclusive of farm woodlands and 
other classes of forests in nearly all 
regions. 

Private ownership of forest lands can- 


not be eliminated if public ownership is — 


to succeed. In fact, a not inconsiderable 
share of the tax revenue required to es- 


tablish and expand public forestry must 


be contributed by these same _ private 
owners. Here as in other phases of social 
advance, the greatest threat to ultimate 
success lies in an unbalanced program. 
One should not saw off a limb while sit- 
ting on it. The profession will I think 
hold the attitude that a proper balance 
between private and public initiative is 
not desirable but vitally necessary if 
either is to be successful in the long run. 
It is much more difficult and requires the 
exercise of far greater intelligence to se- 
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cure such a balanced program than to — 


insist dogmatically either on the curtail- 


ment of expansion of public forests and— 


the elimination of all public control, on 
the one hand, or the abandonment of pri- 
vate forest industry on the other. It is just 


such concern for a balanced and work- 


able program which causes certain for- 


esters to adopt a cautious attitude to-— 
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wards the advocacy of huge and _ prac- 
tically unlimited expansion of public 
appropriations for governmental  enter- 
prises in forestry. Is this a reactionary 
attitude? 


And what if the profession should in- 
terest itself in the outcome of the graz- 
ing controversy, which carried with it the 
probability that the Forest Service would 
be transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, where it would be comparatively 
easy to discipline recalcitrant members. 
When it came to a showdown on that 
transfer the profession responded to the 
Society's appeal with practically uni- 
versal support for retention in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, only one known 
case having come to my attention of a 
member, in California, openly advocating 
this transfer. The situation with regard 
to grazing rights is acute. The drive of 
the stockmen, led by the Nevada inter- 
ests, for recognition of permanent rights, 
was completely successful, as far as the 
existing legislation, the Taylor bill, is 
concerned. They now seek to extend this 
advantage to the grazing in the national 
forests. We have the assurance of the 
Chief Forester that public interests will be 
safeguarded as in the past. The pro- 
fession has at stake here a fundamental 
principle, and must keep itself fully in- 
formed as to the contemplated measures 
and their ultimate effect on the national 
forests. 

Of only secondary importance is the 
policy of the Forest Service of granting 
long-term permits for the erection of pri- 
vate residences on the restricted areas of 
national forests suitable for public rec- 
reational use. There lurks in this policy 
the possibility of defeating one of the 
primary purposes for which these public 
holdings were created, for no one can 
effectively deny the fact that investment 
and exclusive use given thus to a few indi- 
viduals may establish equities difficult to 
extinguish and tending to alienate to pri- 
vate individuals a public heritage which 
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will be increasingly needed as time goes 


on. What does the profession think of 
this policy? It would be instructive to 
find out. 


In the last analysis, do we really be- 
lieve that the parting of the ways for 
foresters lies in the compulsion to label 
ourselves either as regimented sheep or 
as recalcitrant and ruggedly individual- 
istic goats? Is there not a far more im- 
portant choice of attitude offered us as 
professional men, and which this arbi- 
trary rending into opposing groups would 
in itself decide for us in the negative? 
If I did not believe there was such an 
alternative issue, all I have said so far 
would be a waste of breath. 


The issue is this—What we need in 
forestry is a binding force which will 
hold together all men claiming pro- 
fessional status and ideals, in common 
service to humanity, and which by its 
very nature will permit the widest latitude 
of discussion of technical and economic 
questions pertaining to that profession . 
and to public policy. This force and these 
principles can be found inherent in the 
idea of forestry as a profession, as one 
of the groups of great modern brother- 
hoods of trained men engaged in tech- 
nical service, upon whose shoulders rests 
the fate of democratic government and 
of civilization. The characteristic of the 
individual, in a profession is trained 
ability. To this, the profession itself 
adds two other qualifications; first, a 
standard of ethical performance and re- 
lations to fellow members and to the 
public; second, a guarantee to defend its 
members in the right of absolute freedom 
of speech in setting forth their profes- 
sional ideas on public questions. 


If anyone seriously wishes to test the 
validity of these claims, let him seek out 
the best friend he has, who happens to 
be a doctor, a lawyer or a member of 
some other recognized profession, and 
ask him whether in the interest of social 
reform he could deem it necessary to 
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split his profession into two groups as 
appears now to threaten our own pro- 
fession. He might not only learn some- 
thing very instructive, but might even be 
initiated into the field of professional 
ethics. 


For it happens that the older profes- 
sions, those which have established the 
right to regulate by law the qualifications 
of men who are to be permitted to prac- 
tice, not only regard the established 
ethics of their professions as fundamental 
to their existence as such, but also require 
that candidates passing the bar or medi- 
cal examinations show that they have 
mastered the knowledge of this code of 
ethics as thoroughly as they have their 
technical knowledge. Within the profes- 
sion and before the public, its members 
are free to advocate any doctrine or 
technique which they can honestly es- 
pouse and which is based on sound tech- 
nical investigations. The more searching 
the argument, the greater the benefit to 
all concerned. For underneath the welter 
of conflict which in itself is indispensable 
to the attainment of normal progress, 
lies the mutual respect and courtesy ac- 
corded by professional men to their asso- 
ciates. The spirit of mutual considera- 
tion, or fair dealing, has in the past 
existed to a marked degree among for- 
esters, aided by the high and unselfish 
aims of the great majority of the pro- 
fession; and made practically unanimous 
by the accident of public service under 
nonpolitical control, for this majority. 
These historical facts explain the neglect 
of the profession to consider seriously 
and concretely the establishment of a 
structure of professional solidarity which 
will be strong enough to weather the 
storms of controversy that have inevit- 
ably swept over the profession as soon as 
its expansion brought it in contact with 
questions within its own ranks on which 
it was possible to hold opposite opinions. 


The need for such a spirit, formulated 
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in a broad and understandable code, has 
been increasingly evident, and its lack 
now threatens serious and possibly ir- 
reparable injury. Whatever hurts or be- 
littles forestry as a profession inevitably 
injures the public. Loss of confidence 
in the intellectual integrity of foresters is 
the worst calamity that forestry itself 
can suffer in this country. Nothing is 
so unsettling to the peace of mind and 
efficiency of technical men as _ injustice, 
in whatever form it appears, and it is 
the primary purpose of the practice of 
professional ethics, with or without a for- 
mulated code, to eliminate such instances 
of injustice by basing all professional 
activities, whether for public or private 
goals, on respect for the rights and opin- 
ions of one’s colleagues. 


It is of the greatest significance that 
freedom of expression for professional 
opinions goes hand in hand with this 
spirit and practice of professional cour- 
tesy. Such freedom is intolerable to the 
type of extremist to whom the end jus- 
tifies the means, since he alone is endowed 
with the “truth.” Whenever these extrem- 
ists gain control, professional honesty - 
and the fearless search for truth are 
crushed, universities become mere agen- 
cies for propaganda and free press and 
speech disappear. Freedom of opinion 
is to professional advancement as_ the 
breath to the body. ; 


The choice that the members of the 
Society of American Forests face, in place 
of any label of regimentation and divi- 
sion, is to hold fast and establish on 
firm foundations those attributes of 
strength which will enable us to take ~ 
our place as foresters in the cormpany of 
older and more experienced members of 
other professions, namely, freedom of 
intellectual criticism, governed by a code 
of professional ethics. These are the 
alternatives that today are offered to for- 
esters in this country. 
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After a brief recess and before open- 
ing up the discussion Chairman Granger 
read the following message from Gifford 
Pinchot. 


“Fellow Members: 


“I wish very greatly that I could have 
been present at this annual meeting of 
the Society. Unfortunately, plans for a 
trip to the South Seas were made long 
in advance, and the day of sailing, Janu- 
ary 22, cannot be changed. 

“From now on I shall have more time 
for forestry. My interest in it has never 
weakened, but my time has been taken 
up with duties I could not neglect. They 
are over, and I come back to forestry, 
my profession and my first love. 


“T had hoped that this annual meet- 
ing would give me a chance to renew 
old friendships and acquaintances and 
get in closer touch again with the prob- 
lems that are before us all. Since that 
cannot be, perhaps a word from a for- 
ester who saw forestry grow up in Ameri- 
ca, and who has had a chance to look at 
life from many different angles, may not 
be out of place. 

“To me the present situation is im- 
mensely encouraging. [I am_ happier 
about the prospects of forestry than I 
have been for many years. Not since the 
national forests were transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture has the prog- 
ress of forestry looked as secure as it 
does today. 

“The reason is known to you all. It is 
fortunate beyond exaggeration that there 
is now at the head of the Forest Service 
a man of broad social vision and high 
courage. Silcox has undertaken to bring 
about the practice of forestry on all our 
forest lands. More power to his elbow! 
He deserves all the support the Society 
can possibly give him. 

“And I am profoundly glad that it is 
once more respectable to stand up for 
many measures which a short time ago 
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only a few foresters dared to advocate. 
My hat is off to these men who never 
forsook the point of view of the old 
days. They are having their reward now 
when even some of the lumbermen are 
with them at last. 


“Public acquisition of forest lands on 
a large scale, supervision over cutting 
on private lands, sustained yield man- 
agement as a means of maintaining per- 
manent communities, recognition of the 
social purposes of forestry as more im- 
portant than private profits—these are 
no longer ideas to be spoken of only in 
whispers. I rejoice with you that ag- 
gressive forestry, eager and unafraid, is 
coming back. 


“Never in the history of our forest 
movement has there been greater need 
for a professional society, progressive in 
thought, courageous in action, sensitive 
to the changed conditions of our coun- 
try, and loyal to forestry as public serv- 
ice. My faith has never been shaken that 
our Society could, if it would, deal 
successfully with the problems that are 
continually forced upon it, in spite of 
the grumbling of some members who are 
still wedded to the old order. 


“American foresters have once more 
folded their tents, shouldered their bur- 
dens, and are on the march under a 
leader who knows the right road. It 
will be entirely our own fault if we fail 
to use this great opportunity for service 
to our country. The preservation, restor- 
ation, and upbuilding of our forests is 
our job. 

“T shall be only too happy to work 
with you in any way I can to carry this 
great purpose through. Good luck to 
you, good luck to the Society, and the 
best of luck to the leader who points the 
way. 


“Sincerely yours, 


Gifford Pinchot.” 
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DISCUSSION OF THE SILCOX AND CHAPMAN ADDRESSES 


Chairman Granger: A considerable 
part of the program of the Society of 
American Foresters, and an essential part 
of its objective, is obviously to promote 
the welfare of the profession. As was 
pointed out by President Chapman, the 
welfare of the profession and the wel- 
fare of foresters as individuals has been 
woven into the fabric of public policy 
and public accomplishments, into public 
appropriations for forestry, legislation, 
and into those things which the public 
has set its heart upon. So when we 
discuss this suggestion here today, let us 
not lose sight that this matter, whichever 
way you may feel about it, is a thing 
which concerns us as a profession and 
individuals. 


The meeting is now open for discus- 
sion. Who will be the first speaker? A 
discussion of both papers is in order. 

Mr. F. A. Silcox (Forester, U. S. For- 
est Service): I want to be the first 
speaker. 


I have the profoundest personal regard 
for Mr. Chapman. I am sorry there 
crept into his paper an element which I 
feel, and which I know you feel, involves 
innuendos and personalities. 


As one of the signers of the petition, 
I want to make it plain that there was no 
intent to interject any discussion of per- 
sonalities into Society affairs. Nor—and 
I want to make this absolutely clear— 
was there any intent to restrict or limit, 
in the slightest degree, the right of any 
member to freedom of speech within the 
Society. 

If I thought otherwise, my signature 
would promptly be withdrawn. For, in 
common with Voltaire, I am an ardent 
advocate of free speech; I may disagree 
with what you say, but I’ll fight like the 
devil for your right to say it. Censor- 


ship is the last thing I want—in the So- 
ciety or in the Forest Service. May I 
emphasize, again, that a major reason 
for my signature to the petition was that 
I want free speech. I want to see opened 
up, in the Forest Service, too, some of 
the arteries that have become clogged 
in the matter of free and candid discus- 
sion and criticism. 

So let’s throw things wide open here. 
Any meeting that goes along perfectly, 
with everybody agreed, lacks vitality. 
The issues that we are talking about here 
are so vital that we must face them. 


Professor Chapman brought up _ the 
matter of political appointments in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Society ac- 
tions in taking issue on that matter have 
been helpful. As Chief Forester, this 
was an issue I had to face frankly. 
Realizing that this country is run with 
two political parties—that we are not 
in a vacuum (whether in Civil Service 
or not)—it was clear that the issue was 
a practical one. 


There are ten million people out of 
work in the United States. Walking the 
streets, they are daily putting pressure 
on your representatives in Congress; a 
degree of pressure such as has never been 
known before. They want jobs. When 
the issue came up to me, I went direct 
to headquarters and said, “A policy hav- 
ing been established before I came down | 
here, I will agree to go along on the — 
basis of selection from advisory lists, — 
provided :—First, that the Forest Service 
retains the right of selection from these 
lists and will not take any additional — 
lists; second, that we keep the right to 
discharge anyone and everyone who is 
incapable; third, that we maintain a 
program for promotion on merit; fourth, 
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that we keep complete control over all 
our professional personnel.” 


As a practical situation that was the 
best we could do at that time. It left 
with us the power to maintain and _pro- 
tect job performance. 


The danger of the political spoils sys- 
tem is in protecting incompetency, and 
many of its evils are obvious. No one is 
going to argue that point. But we must 
recognize that a system of this sort exists. 
So we faced the issue in that way at that 
time. 

Recently, the Forest Service reopened 
the matter and suggested applying Civil 
Service methods to selection of these men. 
And it looks now as if the entire facili- 
tating personnel of the C.C.C. camps will 
be on a merit basis. 


Professor Chapman refers to the medi- 
cal and legal professions as examples 
of professional courtesy and _ solidarity. 
As a matter of fact, there is a big rift 
in the medical profession; a violent dis- 
cussion which has been going on for 
years with no attempt to throttle it by 
raising the issue of professional courtesy. 

I refer to the much-debated question of 
the socialization of medical care. Within 
the profession there are, as you know, 
two diametrically opposed viewpoints. 
One holds out for an unlimited number 
of physicians in any one town, with 
some of them starving and the others 
growing rich on prices so high that most 
people must do without adequate medical 
attention. The other viewpoint is illus- 
trated in a certain town built by the 
lumber industry. 

Here medical attention is socialized. 
There is a first class surgeon and an X- 
Ray equipment equal to the best on Park 
Avenue. There is dental care. All the 
children get it. And all people contribute 
to the support of this socialized institu- 
tion. They get medical care and hospital 
service for a dollar a day! 
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There are also differences of opinion— 
without “professional discourtesy” — in 
the legal profession. Such differences 
extend throughout that profession, right 
up to the Supreme Court and its five-four 
decisions. And now that Court has be- 
fore it fundamental issues, the decisions 
on which will have their effect on Ameri- 
can life for, probably, a half century to 
come. And yet if the decisions are not 
unanimous, will there be any serious 
question as to solidarity or professional 
courtesy ? 


As I said before, I’m for free and 
frank discussion. We must not refuse to 
face issues under the guise of “profes- 
sional courtesy.” 


Mention has been made of the Taylor 
grazing bill and its implications with re- 
spect to vested rights on the national 
forests. As you know, I took issue with 
that Bill—attempted to get fundamental 
changes. 


One amendment to the Taylor bill— 
introduced in the House—was based on 
the Water Act of 1866. The intent was 
perfectly obvious, for that Water Act is 
considered as a state grant. So I raised 
the question, “Was the national policy 
to be one of disposal?” 


This amendment was taken out, but 
the bill carried—and a certain feature of 
it still has an element of danger which 
complicates our grazing problem. In 
this connection, may I reassure Professor 
Chapman and the Society of American 
Foresters that the Forest Service will not 
commit itself to a plan involving vested 
rights in the national forests, or which 
will interfere with putting every piece 
of its land to the highest public use. 


In connection with special use permits, 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. Chap- 
man that granting such permits as has 
been done in national parks and national 
forests may conflict with public interests 
and use. 

The only thing that I can say is that 
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the demand for areas has been heavy and 
there has been no method for develop- 
ing them by public funds. Under the 
circumstances, the only way out was use 
under private development and under 
permits with proper safeguards. 


The effort has been to reserve for pub- 
lic use large areas which will not be 
encroached upon in any way by special 
use permits. But the policy raises the 
fundamental issue as to whether or not 
we should grant such special uses on 
the national forests; whether we should 
permit private investment, or whether we 
should, on the other hand, use public 
funds to construct recreation facilities all 
of which shall be open to all the public. 


I have one last word to say. I at- 
tempted, previously, to suggest that for- 
esters are now at the crossroads, with a 
choice to be made. Foresters are not 
alone in this position. Our country is 
facing a similar situation, and social and 
economic conditions will force a decision, 
whether we like to make one or not. For 
in this country there are ten million peo- 
ple out of work. We have four and a 
half million families going on relief this 
winter, with increased relief of approxi- 
mately four per cent in December and 
seven per cent in January. 

With such conditions staring us in the 
face, forest lands and their resources 
must play their full part in relief, recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. Private prof- 
it must, where necessary, give way to 
public welfare. 
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I am in no frame of mind to com- 
promise in situations where saw mills, 
with four, five, and ten times the growing 
capacity of the land have been put in, 
where communities with certain assessed 
valuations have been built up, where peo- 
ple have secured employment, and then 
the inevitable crash comes, mills are dis- 
mantled, taxes go by default, there is no 
more work, and people go on the relief 
rolls. 


You can pick up the map of the United 
States today and find plenty of such 
situations. They must be stopped—now. 


I feel that we want to, and will, main- 
tain freedom of discussion in this Society. 
I feel that we want to, and will, main- 
tain courtesy toward each other, without 
calling each other names. On the other 
hand, I hope we have the courage to face 
issues which affect us; to face them with 
clarity of thinking; to bring out all the 
facts that bear on them. And in doing 
this, we must maintain democratic meth- 
ods and technique if we and our So- 
ciety are to survive and progress. 


At the close of Mr. Silcox’s remarks 
the Chairman recognized President Chap- 
man who suggested that further discus- 
sion be deferred until tomorrow in order 
to permit continuance of the program as 
planned. The Chair then called on Dean 
Henry S. Graves, Chairman of the “Com- 
mittee on Public Control of Private Ex- 
ploitation” who read the report of that 
committee as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC REGULATION OF PRIVATE FOREST 
EXPLOITATION 


HE Committee has now been in exis- 

| tence for a period of three years. At 
the annual meeting of the Society in 
December, 1932, the Committee made no 


affirmative recommendation in regard to 
public regulation of woods practices on 


private lands, in view of the extremely un- 
settled industrial conditions existing at 
that time throughout the country. Last year 
the annual meeting occurred during the 
period of working out the details of the 
conservation Article of the Code of the 
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Lumber and Timber Products Industries. 
At the conclusion of the formal report 
presented at that meeting, the Committee 
stated: 


“If the industries are successful in 
actually undertaking in the forests the 
policies of improved forest practices to 
which they have committed themselves, 
the groundwork will have been laid for a 
type of regulation of private forests under 
broad federal control and under the ad- 
ministration of regional boards. The 
question of need of further legislation, 
federal and state, to prevent uncontrolled 
and wasteful exploitation of a destructive 
character will depend on the success or 
failure of the operation of the forestry 
provisions of the Code. 


“The Committee recommends, therefore, 
that its functions be continued during an- 
other year, with a view to a report in 
1934 in regard to the operation of the 
Code as a means of accomplishing the 
purposes contemplated under the head of 
public regulation of private forests, as 
ordinarily understood, and in regard to 
further steps that may be required.” 

The regulations for woods practices 
under Article X of the Code were made 
effective on June 1, 1934. It is obvious 
that they have not been in operation for 
a long enough period to permit a final 
opinion regarding their effectiveness. 

It might appear that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be appropriate to 
continue the Committee on Public Regu- 
lation of Private Forest Exploitation for 
still another year in order that any pro- 
posal concerning further regulatory mea- 
sures may be based on a longer period ot 
operation of the Code regulations. 

In view of the fact that there will be 
legislation by Congress in the present 
session in regard to the N.R.A. and that 
this legislation may affect the conserva- 
tion features of the Code, it is appropriate 
to consider at this time whether there are 
any serious points of weakness in the 
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system as so far developed. Accordingly 
the Chairman has raised with the Com- 
mittee the problem which to him seems 
of most importance in determining wheth- 
er the system of control of woods prac- 
tices as developed under the Code may 
serve as an equivalent of public regula- 
tion of private forests, under direct su- 
pervision of government agencies. 

This problem relates to the present 
form of organization for enforcement of 
the Code regulations and for their later 
modification and improvement as condi- 
tions may warrant changes. Is the pres- 
ent plan of organization adequate from 
the standpoint of the ultimate responsi- 
bility of government for the success of 
the undertaking? The N.R.A. is a na- 
tional enterprise and sponsored by the 
government, with conservation of natural 
resources as one of the objectives, and 
with many features of aid to industry 
as planned for the forestry program. 
Will the present plan, with only ad- 
visory functions delegated to the central 
government agency, which is charged 
with national interests in forestry, suffice 
in meeting the responsibility of govern- 
ment to the country which is asked to 
support the plan and to provide the funds 
to carry through the cooperative features? 

In answer to this question the Com- 
mittee is divided by a close vote. We are 
therefore unable as a Committee to make 
a definite recommendation in the pre- 
mises. 

Thus the Committee is unable to re- 
port on the question whether the appli- 
cation of the Code regulations is suffhi- 
ciently effective to meet the standards of 
public regulation of private forests as 
the term is ordinarily understood, because 
of the short period of operation of the 
Code; and, further, the Committee is 
unable, because of failure of agreement, 
to make a recommendation regarding the 
need of more federal responsibility in 
operation of Article X. 
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The majority of the members favor 
the continuance of the Committee, either 
in its present form or so_ reconstituted 
as to work more effectively in studying 
the relationship of federal and state gov- 
ernments to problems of private forestry. 

The opinions of the members of the 
Committee expressed in recent correspon- 
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dence with the Chairman, and the dis- 
cussions at this meeting will be available 
for the Council to determine the question 
of continuance of the Committee, or its 
discharge, or its reconstitution in some 
other form. 
Henry S. GRAVES, 
Chairman. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1935 


SUBJECT: ARTICLE X OF THE LUMBER CODE 
Chairman: Emanuel Fritz, University of California, and member of the Council 


ard, Chairman: Mr. Shepard was unable to be present on account of ill- 

ness. The Committee report moreover had not yet been acted on by all 
members of the committee and therefore was not in shape to be submitted. It was 
submitted at the Tuesday afternoon session and appears in the proceedings of that 
session. 

The Lumber Code and Article X, by David T. Mason, Executive Officer, Lumber 
Code Authority. Mr. Mason was unexpectedly called to New Orleans on lumber 
code business with the Southern Pine Association and could not be present. Mr. 
Carl W. Bahr, Secretary for the Lumber Code Authority, spoke in his place. 
Discussion of the subject was deferred until after the presentation of all the pre- 
pared papers scheduled in the program, which appear in the following pages: 


Rove of the Committee on Article X of the Lumber Code, by Ward Shep- 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE LUMBER AND TIMBER 
PRODUCTS CODE 


By C. W. BAHR 
Lumber Code Authority 


Timber Products Industries in 

making a public statement before 
the National Recovery Administration 
just about a year ago introduced his sub- 
ject in language so descriptive that I am 
going to begin my brief discussion of 
the same subject today with his words. 
At that time Mr. Compton said: 

“The Lumber Code is known, and 
properly known, as a difficult Code in a 
difficult industry under difficult circum- 
stances. It represents a bold industrial 
undertaking. Its normal and inevitable 
effects include many hardships upon the 
establishments within the industry and 
upon the myriad of families de- 
pendent upon them for a_ livelihood. 
These hardships are not confined to any 
region or to any class of enterprises 
either small or large in these industries. 
But it is, as it should be, a matter of in- 
terest that this Code contain no needless 
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harshness and impose no hardships not 
compensated by greater public benefits. 

“The Lumber and Timber Products 
Industries collectively represent a very 
substantial fraction of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial activity. Obviously, the effec- 
tiveness of their performance under the 
Lumber Code will be measured by their 
contribution, not only in purpose, but 
in fact, to fair competition, to the restora- 
tion of public purchasing power, to 
progress in stabilization, to employment 
and improvement of conditions of labor 
and to the conservation of its forest re- 
sources.” 

The title of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act asserts that its purpose is to 
encourage national industrial recovery 
and to foster fair competition. The decla- 
ration of policy of the Act elaborates by 
declaring that its purpose, among other 
things, is to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of commerce, to provide for 
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the general welfare by promoting the 
organization of industry for the purpose 
of codperative action, to reduce and re- 
lieve unemployment, to improve stand- 
ards of labor and otherwise to rehabili- 
tate industry and to conserve natural 
resources. 

The Act then provides that its pur- 
poses shall be accomplished through 
Codes of Fair Competition proposed by 
representative industrial groups and made 
effective through approval by the Presi- 
dent. The government of industry under 
Codes is committed to industry under 
the direct supervision of a public agency 
acting on behalf of the President. 

Generally speaking, industry welcomed 
this legislation. I suppose it is safe 
to say that the more depressed the in- 
dustry, the heartier the welcome; and I 
am sure that from that point of view no 
industry gave it a heartier welcome than 
the lumber industry. 

In determining the manner in which 
the principles of the Act should be con- 
verted into a Code of Fair Competition 
for the lumber and timber products in- 
dustries it was necessary to consider and 
weigh many different and conflicting in- 
terests and purposes, all of which were 
important both from the point of view 
of the industry and the public and none 
of which could be isolated and considered 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
The task was to blend all of these in- 
terests and purposes into a Code with the 
net result of promoting industrial re- 
covery along the lines of the national 
policy laid down in the Act. Among 
the major interests to be considered were 
those of labor, and of the communities 
dependent on the recovery of the lumber 
and timber products industries for a live- 
lihood. There is the general public in- 
terest in forest conservation and land 
utilization, and the general industry in- 
terest in assuring itself of a continuous 
supply of raw material. There is the 
interest of the proprietors in safety of 
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investment and stability of future busi- 
ness operations, and the interest of the 
public in reasonable lumber prices. In- 
termingled with all of these interests is 
the conflict of competition between indi- 
viduals, groups, regions, species and com- 
petitive materials. For example, the 
adoption of a forty-five cent minimum 
wage may appear reasonably to serve 
the purposes of the Act when judged 
solely from the point of view of labor in 
the West, and competition as between 
producers of western lumber. But a 45c 
minimum wage would completely destroy 
the lumber industry in the South, throw 
more than a hundred thousand people 
out of work and cause starvation in many 
southern communities where lumbering 
operations are almost the sole source of 
employment. In the same manner a 
fifty cent wage in the West, similar to 
that prescribed for some wood substitute 
material produced in the industrial sec- 
tions of the East, may entirely upset the 
delicate competitive balance between the 
two products and deprive lumber of a 
substantial market. Or prescription of 
certain rules for forest conservation might 
impose such additional financial burdens 
as to require prices higher than the com- 
petitive market situation would permit, 
and thus further curtail lumber consump- 
tion and in that manner increase unem- 
ployment and community distress. 

In the same manner production con- 
trol and fixed price provisions might 
serve the purposes of the industry so far 
as financial recovery is concerned, but 
may do so at the expense of the public; 
or a plan of production control and fixed 
prices may be so administered as to sus- 
tain uneconomic and inefficient producers 
and unwise investments and thus fail 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

And above all the problem was to draft 
a code involving all of these interests for 
and carrying out the purposes of the Act 
in industry on the brink of bankruptcy. 
For four years it had been continuing 
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its business not through earnings, but 
through depletion of capital assets and 
by the end of 1932 what was left of 
these had almost lost value. 

The lumber and timber products in- 
dustries in presenting their Code to the 
President of his approval determined on 
five major Code provisions. These were: 

1. The establishment of minimum 
wages and maximum hours reasonably 
adapted to the different living and eco- 
nomic conditions of the various sections 
of the country which would assure rea- 
sonable living wages substantial increase 
in employment and fair competition as 
between competing units and regions. 

2. A plan for the control of produc- 
tion distributing the burden equitably on 
all producers, to hold excessive produc- 
tive capacity in check and relieve the 
overwhelming pressure to liquidate tim- 
ber reserves, but not operating to sustain 
uneconomic and inefficient units. 

3. Temporary support for a_ price 
structure to serve as an interim device to 
promote market stability until the un- 
balanced: stock condition in the industry 
could be adjusted through production 
control. 

4. Fair trade practice rules to eradi- 
cate unfair and dishonest practices which 
inevitably thrive during depression, and 
to promote new standards of competition 
which would eliminate needless waste. 

5. The establishment of rules of for- 
est practice, which would promote forest 
conservation, without imposing on the 
industries whose financial resources were 
badly depleted, undue or impractical re- 
strictions, which would prevent accom- 
plishment of other major purposes of 
the Act. 

A survey of the progress made under 
the Code in the past seventeen months 
shows an uneven but encouraging picture 
if one can disassociate himself from the 
gloom of low volume of business which 
so over-shadows all other problems. Per- 
haps the most notable results have been 
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attained in raising standards of wages and 
hours. In the winter and early spring 
of 1932-33 among the small establish- 
ments of the pine belt in the South in- 
stances of wages as low as 5c per hour 
for a ten-hour day were discovered and 
the general average wage paid in south- 
ern pine industry was slightly less than 
12c per hour. The Code minimum wage 
of 24c in the South, therefore, represents 
an increase of more than 100 per cent 
on the average. The average pre-code 
lumber wage throughout the country of 
29.69 cents per hour was increased to 
41.75 cents, more than forty per cent, 
with the approval of the Code. 

Reduction of working periods, which 
prior to the Code averaged more than 48 
hours per week, and in some sections as 
much as 60 hours per week, down to a 
maximum of 40 hours per week resulted 
in an increase of employment from less. 
than 200,000 to approximately 360,000 
employees. Total of payrolls for the 
lumber industry alone, which had 
dropped from $646,000,000 in 1923 to 
$118,000,000 in 1932, has increased under 
the Code by approximately 120 per cent 
over the low period. 

Production control shows less encour- 
aging results. This was due in part 
to the general optimism induced by the 
sharp up-turn in business beginning in 
May, 1933, which carried through until 
about October of the same year. 

Plans were made for the application of 
production control during the last quarter 
of 1933 and the statistical material used 
reflected the rather favorable business 
conditions of August and September. 
The production quotas determined were 
approximately equal to expected demand 
during the last quarter. However, busi- 
ness fell off rather sharply during the 
quarter and it closed with a moderate in- 
crease in mill stocks of lumber. 

In making estimates of consumption 
and determining quotas for the first 
quarter of 1934, the Code Authority rec- 
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ognized the fact that consumption was 
declining, and that it would be necessary 
further to restrict production if the pur- 
poses of the Code were to be accom- 
plished. But the problem was then com- 
plicated by the necessity of maintaining 
during the winter period an operating 
schedule for lumber mills which would 
provide employment on a scale sufficient 
to assure a living wage for employees. 
It was the opinion of the Code Authority 
at that time that the problems of em- 
ployment should take precedence over 
the needs of the industry, and that such 
over-production as might occur could be 
cured during the second and third quarter 
of the year. 

Again there was a substantial decline 
in lumber consumption and _ although 
quotas during the second and third quar- 
ters were substantially decreased, lumber 
stocks continued to accumulate and the 
lack of balance between production and 
consumption was further accentuated. 

Fully recognizing the dangerous situa- 
tion the Code Authority, in computing 
quotas for the fourth quarter of 1934, 
set itself earnestly to the task of curtail- 
ment and arrived at a figure which prom- 
ised a reasonable reduction of stocks by 
the beginning of the year. As compared 
with a production quota for the last 
quarter of 1933 amounting to 4,864 mil- 
lion feet, that for the last quarter of 
1934 was reduced to 3,178.1 million feet. 
This curtailment reduced total lumber 
stocks by 250 million feet. The produc- 
tion quota for the first quarter of 1935 
was fixed at 4,300 million feet—over 
700 million feet less than the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1934—and it is expected 
that excess stocks now amounting to more 
than 1,100 million feet will be further 
reduced by April 1. 

The necessity of including in the Code 
emergency measures to assure a reason- 
able degree of price stability was early 
accepted but there was complete lack of 
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agreement on details. Plans proposed 
ranged all the way from a simple rule 
preventing sales below individual costs, 
to the establishment of market prices 
based on costs plus reasonable profits. 
The complexities of the price structure 
were such as to raise doubt whether any 
plan could be fairly and effectively ad- 
ministered, but the pressure for liquida- 
tion of timber and accumulated stocks 
of lumber, and the increased burdens of 
higher wages and shorter hours, in the 
opinion of the industries made some plan 
for emergency and temporary price pro- 
tection imperative for the success of the 
entire Code program. 


The Code provision eventually ap- 
proved authorized the establishment of 
minimum prices based on weighted aver- 
age costs allocated to items on the basis 
of sales over a_ representative period. 
There was no provision for profit, and 
limitations on costs of certain items such 
as timber and taxes actually resulted in 
a formula which would return somewhat 
less than the weighted average of actual 
costs. 


Generally speaking, the minimum 
prices established under the Code were 
approximately at the market level and 
about 15 per cent to 25 per cent below 
the level of prices in 1929. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, demand had already begun 
to decline, and the experiment was be- 
gun under the most unfavorable of cir- 
cumstances when the need was greatest 
and the support was least. Establish- 
ments hardest pressed by lack of business 
began to seek ways through which the 
established prices might be evaded with- 
out apparent violation of the Code. This 
in turn had the effect of increasing the 
pressure, by depriving those who adhered 
strictly to the price lists of their fair 
share of the rapidly declining volume of 
business. At about the same time is was 
discovered that through a technical over- 
sight, wholesale distributors were not 
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legally subject to the Code and could 
violate its provisions with legal impunity. 
This again added to the pressure against 
the price structure. The severity of this 
pressure was materially increased by in- 
ability to get prompt governmental action 
against violators, thus stimulating non- 
compliance. 

The uncertainty concerning the legal- 
ity of price provisions of codes, the con- 
flicting decisions of the various courts, 
and the increase in violations all con- 
tributed to a crisis in November, when 
one of the larger lumber divisions by 
a majority vote of its manufacturers 
petitioned N.R.A. to suspend the mini- 
mum prices then effective. A public 
hearing was called at which testimony 
indicated that in the lumber divisions 
the sentiment for and against prices was 
about evenly divided. In the fabricating 
divisions opinion was still almost unani- 
mous for the retention of prices. Never- 
theless, late in December the National 
Industrial Recovery Board by official 
order suspended all minimum prices un- 
der the Code. 

There has not yet been sufficient time 
to determine the results of the price ex- 
periment or the effect of its abandonment. 
There is little doubt that the attitude of 
the industries as expressed at the hearing 
represented the conviction that enforce- 
ment could not be expected and not that 
price control was undesirable. 

It is unfortunate perhaps that this ex- 
periment with price control was tested 
under such unfavorable circumstances and 
without the support of real enforcement, 
which is so essential. In favor of the 
price experiment it may be said that it 
undoubtedly had a material effect in 
maintaining stability over a period in 
which otherwise there might have been 
a return to the conditions which prevailed 
during the depths of the depression. On 
the other hand it may be argued that 
the events which led to its abandonment 
were inevitable and that even if enforce- 
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ment had been more prompt and effective 
it would only have delayed the final re- 
sult. 

I shall not discuss the forest con- 
servation provisions of the Code but will 
leave that in the much abler hands of 
Mr. John Woods. 

Unquestionably the outstanding and 
most critical problem under the Code has 
arisen from inability to secure compli- 
ance enforcement. The theory behind 
the codes was, of course, that it would 
be necessary only to enforce compliance 
upon the “last 10 per cent” which can 
never be relied upon to support coopera- 
tive activities. In the main this theory is 
sound, but its corollary—that is, that 
prompt action will be taken against 
non-compliers—was not so fully under- 
stood either by the code authorities or 
by the N.R.A.; or if it was understood 
the difficulties in the way of enforcing 
code provisions were not appreciated. 

As business conditions became more 
critical and the loss of an order became 
more important, especially when it could 
be traced to a person known not to be 
observing the Code, the impulse to seek 
means of Code evasion grew and as these 
were successful and became more preva- 
lent they in turn led to more open and 
flagrant violations. Then we find our- 
selves dealing not only with a normal 10 
per cent of non-codperators, but in addi- 
tion thereto a 20 or 30 per cent of non- 
compliers, which asserted its willingness, 
but denied its ability, to codperate in the 
face of substantial competition from non- 
cooperators. 

Enforcement efforts were in the first 
place undertaken too late; they then ran 
against additional difficulties not entirely 
appreciated when codes were first drafted. 
The language of the codes was frequent- 
ly not in that precise and exact form 
which successful litigation demands. Ad- 
ditional difficulties arose through doubts 
concerning the powers of the N.R.A. and 
of code authorities, concerning proce- 
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dural matters, and particularly because 
the delay in taking action imposed on 
the organization burdens greater than it 
could withstand. 

The time during which the Code has 
been in operation is much too short to 
permit of final judgment concerning its 
future course or the exact lines along 
which future plans for this type of in- 
dustrial planning should be developed. 
Nevertheless, it may be of some interest 
to present certain conclusions which seem 
justified by the experience already gained. 

Industrial planning in the lumber and 
timber products industries similar to that 
undertaken by the Code should be con- 
tinued in some form both in the public 
interest and in the interest of the indus- 
try itself. Because of the nature of these 
industries, with their wide geographic 
distribution and multiplicity of indepen- 
dent units, prospects for successful plan- 
ning activities on a voluntary basis are 
not encouraging. There must be provi- 
sion for enforcement upon a recalcitrant 
minority of such rules as the majority 
with the approval of suitable representa- 
tives of the public interest may impose. 

Planning activities should include mea- 
sures relating to forestry, minimum wages 
and maximum hours; some scheme for 
production control in the lumber divi- 
sions is also essential as a permanent 
measure, although continuous application 
of these provisions may neither be neces- 
sary nor desirable. Trade practice rules 
more particularly adapted to the needs 
of the industries than the limited rules 
which have grown out of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act will contribute ma- 
terially to honest business practices and 
should be studied and tested. 


Direct price control provisions are 
more doubtful except as a matter of 
emergency. Our experience, however, 
makes it certain that they must in any 
case be simple in character, readily un- 
derstood, and not require elaborate ma- 
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chinery for administration and _ enforce- 
ment. 


It would perhaps be well here to sum- 
marize briefly the results of the Code. 
First of all, Code provisions have raised 
the standards of labor to approximately 
the point of the pre-depression level (in 
some cases, higher), and it is certain 
that these advantages could neither have 
been secured, nor can they be maintained, 
except through the Code or a similar 
scheme for cooperative action. Compli- 
ance with labor provisions by larger 
establishments is practically universal; 
and even in the smaller establishments 
the only real critical labor compliance 
problem is in the Scuth and the South- 
east. 


The production control features of the 
Code have failed to serve fully their in- 
tended purpose, but they have contributed 
materially to market stability and the 
difficulties encountered have been due to 
too much optimism about business pros- 
pects rather than from inherent defects 
in the Code provisions. These errors of 
judgment by the industry might have 
been worse if action had been individual 
rather than concerted. 


The major difficulties of the Code have 
arisen from the price provisions. These 
difficulties were expected; in fact they are 
inherent. Price control, taken apart 
from the particular situation in which it 
may be involved, cannot be supported as 
sound in economics or as practical in 
operation. It may, however, be justified 
for temporary periods under the stress 
of emergency circumstances. Viewed in — 
this light there is a fair measure of 
proof that the price provisions of the 
Code contributed materially to the pur- 
poses of the Act and to the stability of 
the industries during a period which 
without such control there would have 
been serious danger of complete indus- 
trial collapse. Relatively little difficulty 
was encountered in administering price 
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provisions for about six months after 
their approval, although consumption de- 
clined throughout the period, stocks ac- 
cumulated and the normal tendency 
would have been toward a precipitous 
decline in prices. The pressure of un- 
punished violations more than any other 
factor was the immediate cause of the 
failure of the experiment to work. 


In concluding may I again stress the 
fact that the Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts Code is not a labor code, a produc- 
tion control code, a price code or a 
forestry code. It is a code for the re- 
habilitation and stabilization of the lum- 
ber and timber products industries, using 
that term in its widest sense as including 
not only the owners but employees, 
communities, the land, the trees and all 
other interests affected by the operations 
of these industries. Obviously, the in- 
terests of forestry and of labor as well 
as those of ownership have an impor- 
tant stake in the Code. They are the 
elements on which the Code is built, and 
the success or failure of the Code will 
depend on the extent to which all of 
these interests are served and moved 
progressively forward. 


I do not doubt that a consideration of 
the Code from the point of view of labor 
alone would mark it a failure: it has 
failed to assimilate all the unemployed, 
the hourly wages in the South are rela- 
tively low, and in many cases the advance 
in hourly wages has been off-set by cur- 
tailed operating time. Similarly, when 
examined for progress in forest conser- 
vation it must be admitted that we have 
only taken a few short steps on a very 
long road. And ownerships may equally 
well be dissatisfied because on the aver- 
age during the eighteen months under the 
Code their balance sheets do not indicate 
recovery except in the negative sense of 
diminishing losses. But whether a high- 
er minimum wage payable only by mak- 
ing heavier inroads on already badly 
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depleted assets would have advanced the 
interests of labor farther; and higher 
prices which would inevitably have cur- 
tailed consumption would have added to 
the credit side of the balance sheet; and 
more restrictive forestry measures im- 
posing additional financial burdens on 
existing operations already overburdened 
would have promoted recovery is, I 
think, a matter of serious doubt. Un- 
questionably with our present knowledge 
and the experience we have gained, we 
would avoid some serious errors and do 
a better job if we could start over again, 
but I doubt whether we would materially 
change the general nature of the pro- 
gram on which we have embarked. 


I suppose there are some who say that 
perhaps we have embarked on the wrong 
path, that in the interest of the purposes 
to be accomplished we should have a 
series of codes governed by purpose 
rather than industry organizations—that 
there should be a conservation code, a 
labor code, and unfair competition code, 
and so on. Without discussing this pro- 
posal in detail it seems to me that such 
a program loses the most fundamental 
element required for success. Industry 
operates in a very delicate balance much 
like a watch or a complicated machine. 
If we remove one part or replace a part 
the effects are not confined to that por- 
tion of the machine alone; inevitably 
they upset the balance of the entire ma- 
chine with results which no one can fore- 
cast. A conservation code might have 
the result of conserving forests but at 
the same time not promote economic for- 
est utilization, which I assume is the 
real purpose of forestry. A labor code 
might give labor adequate protection but 
impose such costs that it would be im- 
possible for business enterprise to suc- 
ceed. An unfair competition code might 
guarantee business success at the expense 
of labor, conservation and all other pub- 
lic interest. It would seem to me that 
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when we propose to repair a machine 
in need of repair that we should concern 
ourselves with that machine, its method 
of operation and the purposes that it 
serves. In applying this example to a 
code it seems to me only wise that in 
dealing with forest industries we deal 
with them as economic units and do not 
attempt the impossible task of consider- 
ing their problems after each industry has 
been separated into a series of unrelated 
parts. 


The Lumber and Timber Products Code 
has been put to the very severe test of 
operation under business conditions which 
have been far from favorable. It has 
weathered serious storms. It has not 
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satisfied extremists of any school, wheth- 
er they be the labor leader who insists 
on a policy of $30.00 weekly or quit, the 
manufacturer who wants his profits guar- 
anteed, or the extreme conservationist 
who sees trees as public monuments to be 
preserved for posterity. But it has in- 
creased wages, caused more employment, 
stabilized price, increased confidence, and 
made some small but material steps to- 
ward accomplishing the most fundamental 
and long range objective of this experi- 
ment in industry planning—that is, the 
general adoption of forestry standards 
and practices which will assure a_per- 
manent and continuous supply for forest 
products for the people of the United 
States. 


SCHEDULE C AND THE FOREST PRACTICE RULES 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


Chief, Department of Forestry, Lumber Code Authority 


dience were intimately concerned 

with the deliberations of the con- 
servation conferences during the closing 
weeks of 1933 and the early months of 
1934 that it scarcely behooves me to 
review in any detail the accomplishments 
of that period. Out of the work of the 
Forestry Conferences has come a_ joint 
conservation enterprise. Its two parts 
may be termed industry’s plan of action 
and the public program. 


Of course, it is well known that this 
joint conservation enterprise springs from 
Section I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. It is carried forward by the 
first Section of the Lumber Code. One 
phase of its development is undertaken 
by Section VIII, Production Control, of 
the Lumber Code, and industry’s commit- 
ment to move ahead at once with public 
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assistance is contained in the well known 
Article X. 

In order to sketch the background of 
this picture of nation-wide conservation, 
it appears desirable to read to you ex- 
tracts from these three important provi- 
sions of the Lumber Code: 


Section I1.—“This is an undertaking in 
industrial self-government under such 
public sanctions as are necessary to carry 
out in the lumber and timber products 
industries the purposes of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. **** to reduce 
and relieve unemployment **** to im- 
prove the standards of labor **** to 
maintain a reasonable balance between 
production and consumption **** to 
restore the prices thereof to levels which 
will avoid the further depletion and 
destruction of capital assets; and to con- 
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serve forest resources and bring about 
the sustained production thereof.” 


Section VIII—“To effectuate the de- 
clared purposes of this Code in respect 
of maintaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween the production and the consump- 
tion of lumber and timber products and 
to assure adequate supplies thereof, the 
Authority shall determine, and from time 
to time revise **** estimates of ex- 
pected consumption, including — exports, 
of lumber and timber products of each 
Division and Subdivision; and_ based 
thereon it is empowered to establish, and 
from time to time revise, production 
quotas for any Division or Subdivision 
of the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries.” 


Section X.—“The applicant industries 
undertakes, in codperation with public 
and other agencies, to carry out such 
practicable measures as may be neces- 
sary for the declared purposes of this 
Code in respect of conservation and sus- 
tained production of forest resources. 
The applicant industries shall forthwith 
request a conference with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and such state and other 
public and other agencies as he may 
designate. Said conference shall be re- 
quested to make to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recommendations of public mea- 
sures, with the request that he transmit 
them, with his recommendations, to the 
President; and to make recommendations 
for industrial action to the Authority, 
which shall promptly take such action, 
and shall submit to the President such 
supplement to this Code, as it determines 
to be necessary and feasible to give effect 
to said declared purposes. Such supple- 
ments shall provide for the initiation and 
administration of said measures necessary 
for the conservation and sustained pro- 
duction of forest resources, by the indus- 
tries within each Division, in cooperation 
with the appropriate state and. federal 
authorities. To the extent that said con- 
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ferences may determine that said mea- 
sures require the cooperation of federal, 
state or other public agencies, said mea- 
sures may to that extent be made contin- 
gent upon such codperation of public 
agencies.” 


We have proceeded as instructed by 
Article X, and we now have in effect cer- 
tain Forest Practice Rules in ten of the 
Divisions of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries having jurisdiction over 
forest operations. These rules are framed 
to accomplish certain things: to  safe- 
guard timber and young growth from fire 
and other destructive forces; to prevent 
damage to young trees during logging; 
to provide for restocking all cutover 
lands, preferably by leaving part of the 
merchantable timber stand, but if that be 
not practicable, by providing adequate 
sources. of seed for prompt restocking; to 
study the possibilities of selective log- 
ging; and to move definitely and as rap- 
idly as possible toward the application 
of the sustained yield principle to the 
management of industrial forests. 


_ These aims of industry, together with 
rules of organization and administration 
were approved by President Roosevelt 
as an Amendment to Article X on March 
23rd, 1934. This Amendment is known 
as Schedule C, the Forest Conservation 
Code. At the same time, the President 
approved an Amendment to Article VIII, 
Section (k), whereby each eligible per- 
son, who makes application for recogni- 
tion as securing his raw material supply 
from forest lands under his ownership or 
control, which are managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis, and who is certified 
by his Agency as conducting his opera- 
tion on such basis, shall have his pro- 
duction allotment increased by ten per 
cent. 


The language of Schedule C, which I 
am about to read, will give you an idea 
of the relationship between industry’s 
plan and the public program: 
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“The following supplements to Article 
X provide for the initiation and adminis- 
tration of measures necessary for the con- 
servation and sustained production of 
forest resources by persons within each 
Division and Subdivision in codéperation 
with the appropriate state and federal 
authorities, it being recognized that the 
extent to which these undertakings by the 
lumber and timber products industries 
are capable of successful accomplish- 
ment is dependent upon the extent and 
character of public codperation in each 
state.” 


The more important points of the pub- 
lic program recommended by these con- 
ferences were to serve the public interest 
by extending reasonable aid to industry; 
by helpful policies in timber disposal; 
by a large-scale program of forest ac- 
quisition, chiefly federal but in part by 
the states; by making available forest 
credits for operators who have in fact, 
or definitely in prospect, sustained yield 
forestry enterprises; by effecting taxation 
reform in forest-producing states; by in- 
creasing greatly efforts to control insects 
and tree diseases and research and exten- 
sion work; by promoting economic 
studies; and by making provision for 
codperative fire protection on a_ scale 
larger than ever before. 


Although it was hoped that the 73rd 
Congress would enact the federal portion 
of this program into law, the psychological 
moment slipped away and no legislation 
was secured. However, the President per- 
mitted the reinstatement of certain Clarke- 
MeNary funds, which had been impounded 
at the time the C.C.C. Camps were or- 
ganized. He allocated some twenty mil- 
lion dollars of emergency funds for na- 
tional forest acquisition and continued 
the maintenance of hundreds of C.C.C. 
Camps throughout the forested areas, to 
carry forward forest improvements upon 
both public and private lands, and to 
suppress forest fires without regard to 
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ownership. Thus, the total public con- 
tribution was very great, although the 
recommendations of the Forestry Confer- 
ences were largely unheeded. 


At the same time, the U. S. Forest 
Service set up an organization in several 
of the regions, with a supervisory staff 
in the Washington office, to cooperate 
with industry in studies of selective log- 
ging and sustained yield possibilities, and 
to inspect industry operations for the pur- 
pose of advising the Forester as to the 
progress being made by industry. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT BY CODE 


Upon application of representative 
groups of any industry, the President 
may approve a code of fair competition 
for such industry. If the President be- 
lieves abuses inimical to the public inter- 
est and contrary to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act policy are prevalent 
in any uncoded industry, he may pre- 
scribe and approve a code of fair com- 
petition for such industry. He also can 
establish any agencies he sees fit for ad- 
ministering such a code, and he can call 
upon any existing federal agency for 
advice or active aid in formulating and 
administering Codes of Fair Competition. 

The diagram of self-government under 
the Lumber Code is surprisingly simple. 
At the top is the President. Directly 
under him is the NRA, with a group of 
advisory agencies available to it. The 
Lumber Code Authority, composed of 
about forty delegates and as many alter- 
nates, representing all the component 
groups of lumber and timber products 
industries, functions as the self-governing 
machine, subject to the approval of NRA 
upon amendments to its Code. The fur- 
ther functions of NRA (or rather, that 
Division which deals with the Lumber 
Code) are to watch the machine at work 
and to see that the public interest is not 
damaged and the National Industrial Re- 
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covery Act is not violated. The National 
Industrial Recovery Administration fur- 
ther has the responsibility of enforcing 
compliance with this Code upon recal- 
citrants in the industry. Three repre- 
sentatives of NRA sit upon the Lumber 
Code Authority, but without vote. One 
of these members is the Chief of the U. S. 


Forest Service. 


The Lumber Code Authority exercises 
three functions: legislative, judicial and 
executive. Its legislative and judicial 
functions are performed either by the 
entire body in session or through Com- 
mittees named for the purpose. The 
executive function is exercised by a staff, 
headed by the Executive Officer and con- 
taining other specialists who deal with 
the administration of the various provi- 
sions of the Lumber Code. The Lumber 
Code Authority delegates executive and 
limited regulatory powers to group agen- 
cies (which are Associations) and the 
Boards of Trustees or Directors of these 
Associations function as smaller Code 
Authorities within certain well-defined 
limits of power. Subject to the approval 
of the NRA, the Lumber Code Authority 
can amend its Code, consider and deny 
or approve appeals therefrom, cause 
legal actions to be begun, and in general 
govern the industry. 


The diagram of self-government for 
conservation is likewise simple and differs 
from general Code administration prin- 
cipally because of the provision made for 
special government participation. A Com- 
mittee of the Lumber Code Authority 
deals with production control and _for- 
estry. There is a staff department head 
for Production Control and a staff de- 
partment head for Forestry. In each of 
nine of the ten Divisions, having jurisdic- 
tion over forest operations, there is a 
committee on forest conservation and 
working under the direction of this Com- 
mittee is a staff of one or more tech- 
nical foresters. In the larger Divi- 
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sions, such as Western Pine and Appa- 
lachian and Southern Hardwoods, there 
are district forest practice committees, 
selected to advise the Division Forest 
Practice Committee and technical staff 
upon the local application of the Forest 
Practice Rules. 


The Lumber Code recognizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as the President’s 
advisor in forest conservation matters. 
Actually, of course, the U. S. Forest 
Service is designated by the Secretary as 
the federal agency to lead in working out 
the public part of this codperative con- 
servation plan. The Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service sits upon the Lumber Code 
Authority. Regional foresters or their 
representatives in each of the several 
jurisdictions of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity serve upon Conservation Committees. 
Likewise, state foresters and chiefs of 
state fire organizations serve upon such 
committees within their respective zones 
of responsibility. 

There can be no doubt that the framers 
of this Code and its supplements were 
determined to give adequate representa- 
tion to public interests and to build a 
conservation machine that should be re- 
sponsive to public guidance. At the 
same time, it was designed to permit in- 
dustry to help itself correct various evils, 
not the least being improvident timber 
management, 

The question foremost in the minds of 
all who are interested is, of course, how 
does it work for conservation? Promptly 
after the President approved Schedule C, 
the committees in the Divisions set about 
formulating Rules of Forest Practice and 
submitted them to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority for approval. In the absence of 
disapproval by the National Recovery 
Administrator, these rules became effec- 
tive upon all the operations of persons 
under the Lumber Code. on June Ist, 
1934. 


Of course, it was necessary to select and 
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engage technical personnel to see to the 
administration of these Forest Practice 
Rules. It was necessary to secure NRA’s 
approval of budgets which should in- 
clude items for the administration of 
Article X; and as such approval was de- 
layed until late Summer, it was impos- 
sible for some of the smaller Divisions 
to employ trained men as promptly as 
they were expected to do. In two other 
Divisions, the problems of organizatien 
were complicated by the importance in 
the region of other forest-using industries, 
which were not under Codes, or which 


did not have conservation provisions in 
their Codes. 


Generally speaking, in those regions 
where strong associations, representing 
dominant lumber-producing elements, 
were available for leadership, the task 
of organizing compliance with the Forest 
Practice Rules was handled capably and 
aggressively. Conversely, in regions where 
organization was a new thing, or where 
sheer weight of numbers of smaller oper- 
ators presented a tremendous task in 
contact-making and education, the work 
naturally proceeded more slowly. 


There are more than thirty thousand 
sawmill operators, great and small, in 
the United States. As an _ extremely 
liberal estimate, I would say that pos- 
sibly two thousand of these operators 
were well informed about what constitutes 
good forest management from the conser- 
vation standpoint on June lst, 1934. 
Of the two hundred and fifty million or 
more acres, owned or controlled by these 
thirty thousand operators, I would esti- 
mate that not to exceed fifty million acres 
were in the possession of these two thou- 
sand well-posted persons. 


It is meaningless to ourselves and mis- 
leading to others to state that the thou- 
sands of persons, operating under the 
jurisdiction of the Lumber Code, have 
written our Forest Practice Rules. The 
Rules, of course, were written by small 
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groups of progressive men, who under- 
stood the necessity of revolutionizing our 
forest practices, who believed in the 
Lumber Code as being the best effort 
ever made at setting up a unified charter 
for the conduct of their business, and 
who were determined to put industry in 
the position of beginning to do its duty 
under Article X. These men were aided 
by state and federal foresters in whom 
they had confidence. The Rules then 
represent the best thought of those best 
qualified to make such rules for their in- 
dustry in the several localities. And, of 
course, to most of the twenty- eight thou- 
sand, who knew nothing about forest man- 
agement, they came as a surprise. 


Some parts of these Rules were better 
understood than others. In some regions, 
fire has long been a recognized hazard. 
Contrary to the opinion occasionally ex- 
pressed by those who can see no virtue 
in a sawmill man, I venture to declare 
that the industry has been the greatest 
single factor in securing the passage of 
most of our fire prevention legislation 
during the past twenty years. In some 
regions, the fire rules were not surprising 
or startling, but a welcome aid for pro- 
tecting property from careless neighbors 
and heedless public. In other regions, of 
course, they were looked upon at first 
as unnecessary and drastic. But the Rules 
calculated to effect restocking by chang- 
ing methods of logging were less ex- 
pected and less understood and, naturally, 
more difficult of promulgation. 


There are three kinds of inertia to over- 
come in promulgating and administering 
these Forest Practice Rules. There is 
the inertia, begotten of ignorance. When 
the ignorance is dispelled, the result may 
be active antagonism or equally active 
cooperation. There is the inertia of in- 
difference, which is particularly hard to 
overcome, because many indifferent per- 
sons have been approached previously 
and time has been spent upon them with- 
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‘out result. Then, there is the inertia that 
is built up by those who are not igno- 
rant and are not indifferent, but who, 
for one reason or another, are opposed 
to any departure from the time-honored 
method of taking what they choose and 
disregarding what is left. Such persons 
may base their attitude upon the conten- 
tion that their forests are their private 
property and that no authority has the 
right to tell them how they shall use this 
property; or they may believe that the 
Lumber Code is “all wet” and they may 
refuse to do anything that will contribute 
toward making it work more smoothly. 

I do not intend to discuss the motives 
or the bad judgment of any of these 
groups. Certainly, I shall not defend 
them. Neither do I question the author- 
ity of government to demand that they 
desist from practices inimical to the 
public interest, and incidentally to their 
own. 

It is my purpose simply to call your 
attention to the fact that in this job of 
administering Article X, we must ap- 
proach our task realistically. Prior to 
June first, possibly two thousand _per- 
sons under our Code were cognizant of 
the changes to be required of them. 
Thirty odd thousand copies of Forest 
Practice Rules were distributed, and as 
rapidly as possible, committeemen, lum- 
ber code foresters, federal and state for- 
esters, deputies, rangers, fire wardens, 
code field men, and county agents by per- 
sonal contact and letter spread abroad 
the word that these Rules were to be ob- 
served from then on. 

I have heard many critical comments 
about the measure of our success; but it 
is my honest judgment that industry: has 
done a more complete job with better 
results than either state or federal gov- 
ernments could have done in the same 
time. Perhaps my views are slightly 
colored by the fact that I was alive and 
present on a date, I believe it was June 
30th, 1919, when all Americans were 
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expected to desist over-night from trans- 
porting and drinking liquor, because the 
federal government so ruled. 

The cases are not analogous, because 
industry desires and intends to do a good 
job; but the point is, of course, that 
compulsion will not work unless accom- 
panied by patient education. There is 
no great fountain of forest practice knowl- 
edge for all these varying conditions. 
We must go forward by trial and error. 

Every month, I receive reports from 
Division Agencies charged with conserva- 
tion work. Four kinds of vital statistics 
should be of interest to you. 

Our Lumber Code technical personnel 
now stands at twenty-four. One Subdivi- 
sion has no technical man; one has seven. 
I expect to see at least twice this number 
emploved during the next six months. 
But it is my own view that the ideal set- 
up is the employment of literally thou- 
sands of foresters by operators and only 
a few by the Code Authority. I expect 
to see compliance a matter of course, be- 
cause it is incidental to better than pre- 
scribed forest management; but of en- 
forced compliance, I hope and expect to 
see comparatively little. Already, we 
know that a considerable number of 
foresters have entered private employ- 
ment, to work out Code conservation 
problems. 

There are in effect thirty-six alternative 
forest management plans—indices that 
operators are trying to think and plan 
for themselves. 

There are certified as sustained yield 
operators ten persons, owning or con- 
trolling two million two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand acres, of which two 
hundred thousand acres is national forest. 
In process of examination are fifteen 
others with three million one hundred 
and eight thousand acres of forest land. 
A total, then, of five million three hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand acres un- 
der sustained yield management. 

We have tried to estimate the degree 
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of application of forest practice rules. 
It is true, of course, that the larger 
operators have been first to get in line, 
and their output looms large in the 
total. It is true that partial observance 
is a fact with some operators. My best 
estimate is that not less than sixty per 
cent of production is fully up to Code 
requirements; that thirty per cent may 
be classed as partially complying, and 
that not over ten per cent falls entirely 
without the pale. 

Of course, we must recognize the serious 
handicap of not having farm woodlots 
or certain other forest-using industries 
under forest practice regulation. Handi- 
caps for industry and for the realization 
of public protection. The reasons for 
this bizarre situation are partly political 
and partly bureaucratic. In time, the 
other industries will find it expedient to 
adopt such rules. In time, the farmers 
can be reached by education; reasonably 
quickly if ample funds are provided for 
extension foresters. Conservation under 
Code is not hopeless without these other 
forest users. Of course, there are inequi- 
ties and great gaps in the coverage; but 
the lumber industry is pioneering in 
methods, and it can at least make a good 
beginning even without these other 
groups. 
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Naturally, industry asks what has be- 
come of the public legislative program. 
The President has sent a letter to gover- 
nors of forested states, asking them to 
iniliate tax reforms and otherwise to 
promote conservation. New legislation 
has been prepared and awaits the Presi- 
dent’s endorsement before — presentation 
to the 74th Congress. But as events un- 
roll day by day, we note little reference 
to the recommended public program. but 
a great emphasis upon more spectacular 
and, incidentally, more costly and quite 
paternalistic plans for forest rehabilita- 
tion. Industry has been asked to support 
conservation projects not mentioned in 


Conference recommendations. Industry has 


been and is threatened with drastic regu- 
lation of every phase of its business and 
especially its forest management. Its 
every action under Article X has been 
subject to public scrutiny. Industry be- 
lieves that public policies for the expen- 
ditures of such huge sums should be de- 
veloped just as openly and along the 
lines agreed upon by the Conferences, so 
that duplications of government effort 
may be avoided, and so that the public 
may be protected from itself as well as 
from shortsighted or selfish private inter- 
ests. 


PROGRESS REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION TO IMPROVE 
EXPLOITATION PRACTICES 


HIS Committee, since it was ap- 

| pointed by President Chapman last 
February, has been engaged in as- 
sembling information bearing on the meth- 
ods of exploiting the forests throughout 
the South. In this region the term “ex- 
ploitation” hardly is the proper one to use 
as products from southern forests are 
much more generally harvested than ex- 
ploited. The distinction being that forest 
products in the South are generally 


grown as a crop and, therefore, in ex- 
tracting the products the unused trees 
are saved for future harvesting. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to the 
changes in harvesting methods, especially 
in such industries as the lumber and 
naval stores. 


For instance, there is a very marked 


increase in the use of trucks in logging 
with the consequent abandonment of 
heavy skidding machinery. This has been 
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made possible by the development of 
good roads and the improvement of mo- 
tor logging equipment. Even where mo- 
tor logging equipment is not used there 
is a rapid abandonment of heavy skidding 
machinery in favor of teams due to the 
fact that labor is again plentiful and that 
in second-growth stands there is a very 
much lighter cut per acre than formerly. 
The effect of motor truck logging and 
team skidding upon the residual stand 
left after cutting is obvious. 

The drift away from power skidding 
and railroad logging is not alone due to 
the more economical operation of the 
newer methods, but also to the fact that 
many lumbermen are now on or are plan- 
ning to adopt the sustained yield method 
of operation, and hence do not want to 
disturb the immature timber any more 
than is necessary. In the naval stores 
industry there is a trend away from the 
older and more destructive methods of 
working the trees and towards the adop- 
tion of the approved practices. 

The Committee at this time does not 
submit a final report because it has not 
as yet completed its analysis of the 
changes taking place in methods of 
operating timber and because studies in 
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improving logging practices are now 
under way and will be completed during 
the coming year. It is hoped that in our 
final report we can incorporate some of 
findings of these studies. Two of them 
are being conducted by Fellows of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board in cooperation with the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station and the lumber 
companies and naval stores operators. 


The Committee recognizes the impor- 
tance of improved methods of harvesting 
timber crops in keeping our forest lands 
growing timber in sufficient quantities to 
make sustained yield a feasible plan of 
operation. The very pronounced move- 
ment throughout the South among forest 
land owners toward such a program has 
aroused a keen interest in better logging 
and turpentine methods, and this Com- 
mittee expects to prepare a report that 
will be not only informative but useful 
to those who are seeking better methods 
of harvesting their timber crops. 


A. E. WacKERMAN, Chairman, 
C. C. Kurun, 

D. E. LAUDERBURN, 

C. D. MarkworTH, 

G. B. WEBSTER. 


SUSTAINED YIELD FORESTRY IN THE SOUTHERN PINE REGION 


By A. E. WACKERMAN - 


Division Forester, Southern Pine Association 


HE many natural advantages of the 
South for timber growing, that are 
so well known that they do not 
need repetition, make it the most impor- 
tant region in the entire country for lum- 
ber production on a sustained yield basis. 
Offsetting the natural advantages, how- 
ever, are some conditions that militate 
against sustained yield forestry by pri- 
vate land owners. The disadvantages are 


all subject to correction at the will of 
the people but so long as they exist they 
hinder the general practice of forestry. 
These conditions are: the common 
practice of woods-burning by the peo- 
ple; the lack of adequate credit facilities 
to finance sustained yield forestry; and 
the high and uncertain taxes on forest 
lands. In spite of these obstacles the 
Southern Pine Region has a record of 
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accomplishments in the practice of for- 
estry by private owners that is a splen- 
did tribute to their ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and far-sightedness. 

When it is considered that the public 
interest in forestry in the South is of 
very recent origin, the progress the in- 
dustry has made towards sustained yield 
is all the more remarkable. Prior to 
1922 only four southern states had for- 
estry departments. These were: North 
Carolina, Virginia, Texas and Louisiana. 
It was 1923 before Alabama as a state 
became interested in forestry, followed 
the next year by Georgia, and the next 
year by Oklahoma, and in 1926 by 
Mississippi. It was late as 1927 before 
Florida and South Carolina interested 
themselves, as states, in forestry. The 
most recent, and the last of the south- 
ern states to undertake forestry was Ar- 
kansas, in 1933. The forestry depart- 
ments in most of the southern states are 
less than 10 years old which means that 
the public of these states, until very re- 
cently, was not interested in protecting 
timber and cut-over lands against fire 
or in any other measures that would 
promote timber-growing. Even today 
most southern states are notoriously par- 
simonious in appropriating funds for 
their forestry departments. 

In 1932 the sum total of funds ap- 
propriated for state forestry in the 11 
southern states amounted to only $313,- 
341.00, or approximately enough to sup- 
port one and one-half C.C.C. Camps for 1 
year. Some states today are not able to 
give even cooperative protection to all 
forest owners who are anxious to pro- 
tect their lands. A member of the For- 
estry Board of one southern state, for 
instance, stated that there were applica- 
tions for codperative fire protection on 
2,000,000 acres that they were unable 
to handle because of a lack of funds, 
and I am confident that in many other 
states the same situation exists. 

Before land owners can be reasonably 
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sure of success in timber growing they 
must receive adequate fire protection, 
under state laws, and while the present 
method of state codperation with timber- 
land owners on a fifty-fifty cost basis 
has been satisfactory, insofar as it goes, 
yet what we need in the South is state- 
wide fire protection, and such other 
measures as will be necessary to edu- 
cate the public against woods burning. 


Lumbering operations are the source 
of only a small per cent of the forest 
fires in the South. (614 per cent ac- 
cording to the Copeland Report). It is 
the public through carelessness or actual 
incendiarism that causes the tremendous 
fire losses in the southern forests, and 
if the public is sufficiently interested in 
the future of the forest lands to require 
lumbermen to leave seed-trees, the pub- 
lic certainly should be interested enough 
to give the land protection against fire. 

The comparatively recent interest in for- 
estry in the South is not due to the lum- 
ber industry being behind the times, but 
to a general apathy on the part of the 
public. In fact southern pine operators 
have, as a rule, preceded the public in 
their interest in forestry and many began 
the actual management of their lands for 
a sustained yield before there was even 
any state cooperation in fire protection. 

The need for forest credits facilities | 
to finance sustained yield operators over 
long periods at a low rate of interest is, 
of course, well recognized by foresters 
and needs no discussion. A Bill by Sen- 
ator Fletcher to amend the R. F. C. Act 
to permit such loans has been intro- 
duced in the Senate and if this Bill passes — 
and is properly administered sustained 
yield forestry will be greatly encouraged. 

The other real hindrance to private 
forestry is the matter of land and tim- 
ber taxation. When the tax laws were 
enacted there was no thought that lands” 
would be used for timber growing and 
the evil result of the general property 
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tax as applied to timber lands was not 
foreseen. As a result, when the industry 
began operating in the southern states 
the local authorities, believing that the 
lumber companies were to have only a 
temporary life, assessed taxes against 
them as high as they thought the traf- 
fic would bear. This of course only ac- 
centuated the early “cut-out” policy of 
the lumber industry, resulting in a 
vicious circle. Lumbermen, satisfied with 
a small output but finding taxes being 
raised, decided to cut faster in order 
to liquidate their timber investments be- 
fore the taxes ate them up; and the local 
taxing authorities seeing the timber going 
faster than they had contemplated, raised 
taxes still more to get the money while 
they could, and so on. In addition, the 
lumber companies owning large areas 
of land were, and still are, frequently 
made the “goats” of local politicians 
who see in such companies ready targets 
for their attacks. Lumber companies are 
particularly susceptible to such attacks 
and to heavy taxation because unlike 
most other corporations practically all 
of their assets are spread out on the 
ground for the people to see. 

Now that the public is becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact that the lumber 
industry wants to be permanent by prac- 
ticing forestry and by so doing perma- 
nently to employ people and consequent- 
ly maintain local business and values, 
it is hoped that an adjustment can be 
made in the taxation of forest lands that 
will definitely fix the tax per acre at a 
reasonable amount based on the value 
of land only, with the annual taxes on 
growing timber deferred until the tim- 
ber is cut, at which time a reasonable 
severance tax would be paid. Lacking 
some such adjustment of taxation, tim- 
ber-growing will continue to be a finan- 
cially hazardous business. 

With no inducement for the practice 
of forestry it is not surprising that in 
the past lumbering in the South, as else- 
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where, was primarily concerned with log- 
ging mature timber and converting it in- 
to a commodity for consumption in the 
markets of the world. The industry in 
general and most of the individual opera- 
tors did not concern themselves with 
their cut-over lands except to attempt 
to dispose of them to settlers. In this 
they were encouraged by various public 
agencies, both federal and state, that saw 
a bright future in the South for live 
stock and agriculture. There can be no 
just criticism of this past procedure be- 
cause that is the way it was done by 
everyone and few, if any, had a better 
solution for the problem. Even the doc- 
tors (foresters and agriculturists of va- 
rious kinds) disagreed on the best use 
for cut-over lands. The lack of public 
interest in forestry and the dearth of 
information on timber growing gave 
most lumbermen but little incentive to 
grow trees. 

But some of our pioneer lumbermen, 
because of their keen knowledge of tim- 
ber, and their contacts with a few pio- 
neer foresters in the South and _ their 
willingness to gamble on public ap- 
proval of their programs, early under- 
took to grow their future timber re- 
quirements on the lands from which 
they were cutting the original timber. 
And here I pay especial tribute to Dr. 
Austin Cary of the Forest Service and 
to Professors H. H. Chapman and R. C. 
Bryant of the Yale School of Forestry. 
These men have been interested in pri- 
vate forestry in the South for many 
years and most of the southern pine op- 
erations that are now outstanding ex- 
amples of private forest management 
owe their inception to the work of these 
men who personally helped to promote 
the practice of forestry as a private en- 
terprise for southern lumbermen. 

From this beginning the transforma- 
tion of the industry from the old-fash- 
ioned way of cutting out toward the 
modern practice of sustained yield went 
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forward quietly but effectively wherever 
local conditions appeared favorable. 
Each operator worked out his own sal- 
vation as best he could. 

It was well known that some southern 
pine operators were handling their for- 
est lands in a progressive way and were 
seriously attempting to work out sus- 
tained yield forest management for 
themselves. But it was with some mis- 
givings, personally, that I undertook with 
Mr. A. G. T. Moore, Manager of the 
Conservation Department of the Southern 
Pine Association, to make personal calls 
on as many southern pine operators as 
we could contact, because of the old 
prejudice that existed between lumber- 
men and foresters in years gone by. It 
is not so long ago that all foresters were 
considered impractical theorists by lum- 
bermen and that lumbermen were viewed 
by many foresters as inhuman woods 
butchers. 


So it was a real inspiration to find 
from our round of calls on all classes 
of southern pine lumbermen that they 
are all forestry-minded; that they all 
know what sustained yield is and that 
the great majority of them want to per- 
petuate their own operations. In fact we 
found many of them already on a sus- 
tained yield. They knew that the essen- 
tial requirements of forestry were to 
keep fire out of his woods, to leave 
enough trees for seed or to cut selectively, 
and to own enough growing timber to 
maintain their sawmill output, and these 
measures they adopted. Lumbermen’ be- 
ing naturally individualists each had de- 
veloped his own plans for timber grow- 
ing, largely without outside or technical 
assistance. Lumbering operations,  es- 
pecially logging and timber manage- 
ment, are not and cannot be cut-and-dried 
or standardized, so there has been little 
interchange of ideas between sustained 
yield operators about timber growing, and 
as a consequence the progress that each 
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has made in forest management was not 
well known. 

It is true that the Forest Service and 
the Society of American Foresters have 
at various times attempted to inventory 
the amount of forestry being practiced 
by private owners in the South, but this 
information was gathered by question- 
naires, and questionnaires are a very un- 
satisfactory way to obtain information of 
any kind. It is only by personal calls on 
our lumbermen and by seeing their opera- 
tions on the ground that any adequate 
conception of the amount and degree of 
forestry practiced in the South today can 
be obtained, or the full significance of 
the present day attitude of southern pine 
lumbermen towards forestry can be real- 
ized. 

The real measure, of course, of the ac- 
complishments of the industry in sustained 
yield, is the actual area of land so man- 
aged. As authorized in the Lumber 
Code we have certified six southern pine 
operations to be on sustained yield. These 
certifications were made only after a care- 
ful analysis of the property and program 
of each company so certified. In addi- 


tion to these six companies we know of — 


seventeen others that are in fact on a sus- 
tained yield but have not as yet requested 
certification in order to obtain an in- 
creased production allotment, or whose 
applications have not as yet been finally 
acted upon. The total acreage of forest 
land now certified to be under sustained 
yield in the Southern Pine Region is 
1,164,000 acres, comprising the holdings 
of the following companies: 


Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; Alli- 


f 


son Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala.; Crossett — 


Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Texas; Union 
Sawmill Co., Hutig, Ark.; Crosby Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., Crosby, Miss. 

The seventeen other companies that 
we know to be on a sustained yield but 
which have not yet been certified brings 
the total area under sustained yield to 
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3,407,000 acres. This acreage it must be 
remembered is only that under the juris- 
diction of the Lumber Code and does not 
include other sustained yield areas of 
southern pine being operated for other 
products such as naval stores. According 
to the Copeland Report the Southern Pine 
Region is, as a whole, now on a sus- 
tained yield basis. Pine sawtimber growth 
is estimated in this report to be 4,946,- 
000M feet per year while the cut for 
1934 totaled only 4,700,000M feet. For 
the time being, therefore, the entire South- 
ern Pine Region is in fact on a sustained 
yield. Improved protection and improved 
forest practices generally should very 
soon increase the annual growth to around 
8,000,000M feet which is about the nor- 
mal volume of southern pine production. 
We can, therefore, confidently look for- 
ward to sustained yield in the Southern 
Pine Region even under normal market 
conditions. 

In addition to the sustained yield 
operations in southern pine there are a 
great many operating companies that con- 
sistently practice selective cutting or 
other forms of conservative timber man- 
agement. We know of some 50 such com- 
panies owning over 3,000,000 acres. The 
known acreage under sustained yield and 
that handled according to improved for- 
estry practices totals nearly 7,000,000 
acres. Undoubtedly, there are many more 
operations that we do not know about 
and therefore cannot vouch for. Also 
there must be several million acres in 
small tracts that are being well man- 
aged. Probably at least 20,000,000 acres 
in the Southern Pine Region is now 
under forest management far exceeding 
the minimum requirements of our Rules 
of Forest Practice. To me, what has been 
accomplished by the lumber industry in 
sustained yield and improved forest man- 
agement generally, is truly remarkable, 
and especially so in the face of a passive 
and tardy interest on the part of the 
public. 
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There is every reason to believe that 
as public action is taken to encourage 
private forestry not only will conservative 
timber management become still more 
general but that actual sustained yield 
for individual companies will become a 
matter of course. We as foresters can 
hasten and encourage this movement. or 
we can greatly retard it. To encourage 
it we must work for the adoption of bet- 
ter fire protection, forest credits, and the 
revision of taxation to a basis that will 
treat timber as a crop. 

Also to encourage private forestry, the 
policy of the government in acquiring 
lands for national forests must give due 
regard for private forestry. The recent 
rapid expansion of the national forests 
of the South, many of which have been 
acquired in the best localities for timber 
growing makes many timber land owners 
anxious about the matter of government 
competition in forestry. Mr. James Fow- 
ler of Soperton, Georgia, a large individ- 
ual land owner and a pioneer in large- 
scale planting of slash-pine, says, in this 
connection: 

“T have put my faith in timber grow- 
ing. I took the land out of cultivation 
and planted it to slash pine nine years 
ago. I have continued to plant year by 
year and have cared for areas that have 
come back through natural reproduction. 
Nothing has caused me to doubt the suc- 
cessful outcome of the undertaking except 
the entrance of Uncle Sam into the field 
as a competitor, with all the advantages 
on his side.” 

There is undoubtedly a place for public 
forestry on a considerable scale in the 
South, but there is a serious doubt as to 
the advisability of public forests being 
located in the very areas upon which pri- 
vate forestry has the best opportunity to 
succeed. The public interest is served 
when forestry is practiced by the private 
owner just as much as it is by public 
forestry and since it is impractical for 
the government to own all of the forest 
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land in the South, the public interest 
would best be served by public encour- 
agement of private forestry in those areas 
where there is reasonable assurance of 
success and by public forestry in those 
areas definitely submarginal for private 
forestry. Under such a plan, private 
forestry can and will keep pace with pub- 
lic forestry. 


The measures I have outlined that re- 
quire public action for the promotion 
of private forestry are essential to the 
complete realization of sustained yield 
forest management and I think no one 
will deny that they are reasonable. The 
southern pine industry does not ask the 
states and the federal government to do 
all the fire protection, but only to bear 
their just share; it does not ask for free 
money to finance itself but only for a 
credit system adaptable to sustained yield 
forestry; it does not want to avoid its 
just share of taxes, but only a method 
of taxation that will make it possible to 
grow timber. As for the policy of na- 
tional forest acquisition it is obvious that 
private forestry will be greatly jeopard- 
ized if public forestry is going to crowd 
it out of the most favorable areas. 


If we as a profession favor sustained 
yield forestry for private land owners, 
and I am confident we do, we should 
welcome the opportunity that now pre- 
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sents itself to work constructively with 
the lumber industry in its efforts to bring 
about the general practice of sustained 
yield forestry. We must, however, re- 
member that sustained yield is perfection 
in forestry, and that we cannot be too 
critical if all operators have not as yet 
attained this ideal. The fact that many 
lumbermen have attained it indicates that 
many more can attain it, especially since 
there is a widespread desire among them 
to do all that is within their power to 
perpetuate themselves in business. If we 
as foresters do not accept the present 
opportunity in a constructive way but 
persist in continuing the old argument 
that lumbermen are inimical to the pub- 
lic good we shall lose a very real oppor- 
tunity to attain the ends that we have so 
long sought. 

There is little justification and cer- 
tainly no helpfulness in continuing to 
harp upon the short-sighted policy and 
the destructiveness of past lumbering 
operations. So I urge that we quit drag- 
ging skeletons from the closets and let 
by-gones be by-gones and start our for- 
estry movement anew on the splendid 


foundation that now exists, and work co-— 


operatively, helpfully and aggressively 
with the lumber industry to bring about 
a well-rounded program in which private 
forestry, will receive its just share of 
support and encouragement. 
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DISCUSSION 


Chairman Fritz: I think it is the proper thing to have some comments from the 


U. S. Forest Service. Mr. B. F. Heintzleman, who has charge of federal codperation 
has prepared a paper which he will read. 
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FUTURE PROGRESS UNDER THE LUMBER CODE 


By B. F. HEINTZLEMAN 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


ITH NIRA and the Lumber Code 

W likely to be continued in much 

their present form for some time, 
consideration should now be given to the 
further strengthening of these organiza- 
tions for advancing the practice of for- 
estry on private lands. 

Undoubtedly a landowners forest con- 
servation code would be much more effec- 
tive than our present operators code. The 
problems involved are primarily those of 
land management and should be con- 
sidered from that standpoint rather than 
from the timber manufacturers’ standpoint. 
Also, many classes of woods products 
are not now covered by the Lumber or 
any other Code and hence the lands from 
which they are cut are not subject te any 
conservation requirements. 

Until this more effective means for at- 
tacking the conservation problem is avail- 
able let us make the best possible use 
of the means now provided. 1! believe 
those who have studied the matter will 
agree that the present system offers pos- 
sibilities for material advancement step 
by step along the road toward the ulti- 
mate goal of sustained yield for much 
of the privately owned timber acreage, 
and adequate silvicultural treatment plus 
orderly marketing of output for the re- 
mainder. . 

Regardless of the methods and type 
of organization that may ultimately pre- 
vail for the stabilization of the timber 
products industries and their dependent 
communities based on the growing power 


of the forests, the scheme now in effect 
constitutes a logical and practical means 
to initiate the project. It is helping us 
on our way. Among other things it is 
giving all concerned a course of good 
instruction in the problems connected with 
forest regulation and economic forest 
management of private lands. We should 
bend every effort to get the last bit of 
good out of it. If and when its pos- 
sibilities become exhausted, we can press 
for something else and doubtless our ex- 
periences under this will show us more 
clearly what should be included in any 
succeeding method. 

The present outstanding fact concerning 


-this effort to bring about adequate forest 


management on private land is that after 
attempts covering a quarter of a century 
we now have a law and nationwide or- 
ganization in effect to undertake the job. 
This organization has started to function, 
the general policies have been worked 
out, actual measures to be applied as 
initial steps in woods practice have been 
formulated and efforts are being made 
to get compliance. All this is great gain. 
On the other hand the initial rules in 
many cases are not very strong and even 
so compliance on the ground in many 
places is progressing slowly. Many indi- 
vidual operators have done good work 
under the limited field instruction and 
supervision that the present small ad- 
ministrative forces have been able to 
give but the great majority of the 30 
thousand or more operators subject to 
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ithe conservation requirements will need 
close contact and direction. 

Code Committees on Conservation 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
these initial measures represent only the 
first of many steps that must be taken to 
reach the ultimate forestry objectives. 
A constant effort should be made to im- 
prove the requirements as well as to ob- 
tain better compliance. The present rules 
do little more than prevent forest devas- 
tation. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances and with highly aggres- 
sive action many years will be required to 
reach a satisfactory stage of forest man- 
agement throughout an entire forest re- 
gion. With leaders of the industry, the 
public and the government now in en- 
thusiastic accord for pressing forward, 
the present offers an especially good op- 
portunity to gain ground and thus in- 
vites unusually strong effort. 

I have been in a good position to ob- 
serve the results of the efforts so far 
made for obtaining compliance with the 
requirements of Article X of the Code. 
When I say that we will have to bear 
down harder on the gas if we are to 
cover much ground over a broad front 
within a reasonable time, I am thinking 
of the tremendous task ahead as compared 
to the present man power working on it. 
The men now engaged in this activity are 
doing good work but I visualize this 
project as one requiring hundreds, not a 
score of well trained men. We have 
around 400,000,000 acres to deal with in- 
cluding 125,000,000 acres or more of 
farm woodlands in small units. Educa- 
tional work in conservation is the chief 
feature of the job, and to be effective 
this requires personal contacts with lum- 
bermen and land-owners, field demonstra- 
tions and field studies. Dissemination of 
literature will give some help but will 
not accomplish the objective. We have 
been using the latter method for thirty 
years with no outstanding success. In 
addition to the maximum number of men 
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that can possibly be financed by the or- 
ganized timber industries, large forces 
from the public agencies, federal and 
state, can be advantageously used in this 
educational work. Consulting foresters 
and company foresters will necessarily 
have to take a prominent part in the un- 
dertaking. The Code agencies would 
doubtless welcome this public participa- 
tion in educational work. 

Apparently the present close regula- 
tion of industry is going to be continued 
indefinitely, most likely in the form of 
a joint effort by the government and in- 
dustry organizations and with the gov- 
ernment participating to a greater extent 
in the natural resource industries than 
in the others. In conformity with this 
policy and to meet the needs of the 
situation in the case of the timber re- 
source as outlined above I believe two 
measures should be introduced at this 
time into the present forest conservation 
set-up. First, well qualified foresters 
should be placed in the NIRA organiza- 
tion specifically to give closer attention 
to the conservation activities of those 
Code agencies which administer woods 
operations; second, NIRA should enter 
into codperative agreements with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state 
forestry organizations under which these 
agencies would assist the NIRA and the 
Code agencies in the work. Such action 
by NIRA would require no additional 
legislation. 

In considering the above mentioned 
public participation in the conservation 
work under the Lumber Code it should be 
recalled that the Code was formulated — 
as an undertaking in self-government by — 
the lumber industry. No government 
agency has direct supervision of its ac- 
tivities but NIRA has the right of veto 
over any act of the Code Authority or 
subordinate Code administrative bodies 
which appear to jeopardize the public 
interest. 

The Extension Service of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture should be brought 
into this project as it can give highly 
valuable assistance in educational work 
among the numerous small operators and 
land-owners on the conservation require- 
ments of the Codes and on other matters 
pertaining to the proper handling of 
woodlands. The Forest Service should 
be definitely designated as technical ad- 
viser and as an agency to make field 
inspections for the proposed Forest Con- 
servation branch of the NIRA. It should 
continue its present codperation with the 
Code agencies in the formulation and re- 
vision of the Rules of Forest Practice 
and in studies and experiments dealing 
with selective logging, brush disposal and 
other problems. The state forestry or- 
ganizations should also participate in 
these activities. An important codpera- 
tive project is the formulation of a set 
of principles and methods to be followed 
in establishing sustained yield manage- 
ment units involving multiple private 
and public ownerships and federal and 
state financial participation. 


If the present scheme of forest conser- 
vation effort, modified as above, is sup- 
ported energetically by all of the public 
and industrial agencies concerned, mate- 
rial progress can doubtless be shown at 
the end of five, or even two or three 
years. This is especially true of re- 
quirements and practices concerning such 
features as fire protection, saving of re- 
production, leaving of seed trees and the 
retention of all trees too small to be 
logged profitably. These things can be 
definitely moving ahead at the same time 
that the more intricate problems involved 
in sound forestry practices and policies 
are being worked out. 


Mr. E. N. Munns, (U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice): Apparently forestry is back where 
it was thirty years ago. Mr. Wackerman 
informs us that the cut in the South now 
equals the growth of four billion feet. 
Therefore the South is on sustained yield. 
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Further, the present mill capacity, four 
times that growth, is nothing to worry 
about. We are now told that we are not 
to worry until fifty years from now. If 
we are going to have forestry in the 
United States we should have it now, not 
wait another fifty years. 

Mr. Girard, (U. S. Forest Service): It 
requires a lot of nerve for a lumber- 
jack to take issue here. If forestry in 
this country can be advanced more rapid- 
ly and soundly on sentiment than on 
facts, then we should continue talking 
about devastation all over the country. 
The lumbermen have been destructive in 
their operations—so has the farmer been 
destructive—and the stockmen. 

It seems to me the sad thing about the 
whole question is the way the lumber 
industry was organized and developed. 
By that I mean it was organized and de- 
veloped by regions. They would move 
out in one region and move into another 
region, and all the investments in homes, 
schools, churches and everything else that 
goes to make up a society had to be 
abandoned. But, on the other hand I 
don’t take any stock whatever in all this 
talk about timber shortage. Mr. Wacker- 
man told you that he had figures that 
showed the growth of four billion feet 
per year in the South. I don’t believe 
that that is high enough. I believe that 
the realizable growth of the South today 
is at least eight billion feet per year. 

I have had an opportunity, being con- 
nected with the Forest Survey, to see a 
large portion of the South during the 
last two or three years. I believe that 
sixty per cent of the privately owned land 
in the South, regardless of whether or 
not the owner has paid any attention to 
the principles of forestry, is in a condi- 
tion today that would fully meet the re- 
quirements of the lumber-code practice 
rules. I have looked over, rather inten- 
sively, approximately sixty million acres 
in the last fifteen months in connection 
with volume table construction. 
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Of course, the lumbermen have not 
conducted their operations to the first in- 
terests of the communities in all cases, 
and in a very few cases the same can be 
said of the Forest Service. 

I looked over a large portion of the 
Pacific Northwest in the Douglas fir 
type on the Pacific Coast. It was my 
responsibility to divide that territory into 
zones showing the logability zones 
based on certain market and operating 
conditions. I looked at a large percent- 
age of the cut-over land, and generally 
speaking it has been a clean cut. 

I looked at privately owned cut-over 
land and national forest cut-over land 
in that particular country, and about the 
only difference I could tell between them 
was the boundary sign of the national 
forests. 

Gentlemen my point is this—until the 
U. S. Forest Service can show examples 
of sustained yield operations that have 
been handled successfully, we have no 
right to wholesale condemnation of the 
lumber industry. There are a few opera- 
tors in the South that are still practicing 

‘ destructive methods of logging. I told the 
Chief Forester not more than a month 
ago that the Code had no effect whatever 
on the operators of this type in the 
South. That is true. 

The operators that were interested are 
doing much more than they did before, 
but the operators not interested are doing 
absolutely nothing today, and paying ab- 
solutely no attention as far as Forest 
Practice Rules of the Code are concerned. 
Now, I think we should have a _ hard- 
boiled policy to deal with those gentle- 
men and bring them into line, but I do 
not believe that wholesale condemnation 
of the whole industry because of prac- 
ticing what some foresters called devasta- 
tion. 

What did we do in 1912 in northern 
Idaho? We got all excited about agri- 
culture and the regional forester had a 
soil survey made of the Kaniksu National 
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Forest. What kind of contracts did we 
draw up? Contracts that required the 
most destructive form of logging (clean 
cut); but we found that policy was not 
sound, and it did not go very far until 
it was reversed. I thank you. 

At this point Mr. E. I. Kotok asked 
Mr. Wackerman the following questions: 

Q. From whom is the government buy- 
ing lands in the South? Are they buying 
at low prices? Is not the same oppor- 
tunity open to lumbermen? 

A. From hardup landowners. That the 
Forest Service in the South is considered 
a good bargainer. Nobody but the gov- 
ernment has any money today to buy 
land with. 

Mr. Kotok then asked: How then 
would this private man acquire land? 
Should he be subsidized? 

A. If protected against taxes and fire 
and given a form of credit permitting he 
will hang onto it. Not subsidy but a 
credit system adaptable to forest man- 
agement. 


Mr. Kotok then asked: That would be 


true for other business would it not? 
Mr. Wackerman: Most other businesses 
have suitable credit facilities. 
Mr. Kotok: Then the only thing in the 
way is lack of capital? 
Mr. Wackerman: That 
drawback. 


Mr. R. C. Hawley (Yale University) :' 
This series of questions brought up a 
point I want to talk about a minute in 
line with what Mr. Wackerman said in 
regard to the poor fellow planting slash 
pine who didn’t know where he was 
going to sell it. I think that is a big 
problem, which shouldn’t be overlooked — 
in this program of acquiring public for- 
ests. 


is the main 


I am heartily in favor of increasing 
the area of publicly owned lands. I am 
in accord with every point of Mr. Sil- 
cox’s speech, except number five, which 
related to logging and milling and _ pre- 
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sumably selling of the forest products 
grown by the government. The private 
owners must have some kind of protec- 
tion to prevent competition with govern- 
ment grown timber. 

I don’t see how we can expect to en- 
courage a program of private forestry 
without, at the same time, giving indi- 
cation that forest products grown on 
publicly owned land both federal and 
state will not be logged, manufactured, 
and marketed by public agencies. 

Now, we can go completely Russian, 
that is become a communist state. Prob- 
ably we would manage to adapt ourselves 
to the situation. I think, however, that 
most of us would prefer to go ahead and 
live under a system with a reasonable 
opportunity for private initiative. If we 
are going to obtain whole-hearted sup- 
port of this program of buying public 
forests. I believe it would be a wise 
thing to let it be known that the same 
principle that has been held in the past 
in the case of the U. S. Forest Service, 
namely, the selling of stumpage, is going 
to be the main method of disposing of 
forest crops grown on public lands. If 
that is done, I can see no reason why 
a big program of public land ownership 
cannot be gone ahead with. 

If this isn’t done, I don’t see why pri- 
vate individuals should take ihe chance 
of investing their money in growing for- 
est crops. So when Mr. Silcox’s article 
is published I hope he will amplify para- 
graph five and give us some assurance 
that the government does not intend com- 
plete socialization of the state and does 
not intend to enter into every field of 
activity,—logging, milling, and selling in 
competition with private industry. 

Mr. E. E. Carter (U.S. Forest Service) : 
Mr. Chairman, there has been empha- 
sized here several times the idea of work 
being done when and if necessary. In 
consideration of the codes for the lum- 
ber industry I think that that thought is 
pertinent. The basis upon which Article 
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X was put into the code was because it 
was necessary. The basis on which prog- 
ress and development under the code will 
go on will be because it is necessary. I 
think the lumber business in its effort 
at self-regulation has done about all that 
could be expected of it in the time that 
has passed. Under the circumstances 
Article X, Schedule C, and the Rules of 
Forest Practice are a start; but let’s not 
kid ourselves about them and what they 
represent. 


The Rules of Forest Practice set up 
just one thing. That is that there shall 
be a standard for keeping forest land 
productive. They do nothing beyond 
that. They express a pious hope for 
sustained yield. There is a reward hung 
up for those who will practice sustained 
yield in another article of the code. Why 
it is in a separate article I don’t know. 
Rewards or prizes are offered for ex- 
pected exceptional performance. 


Those Rules of Forest Practice set up 
a series of standards for keeping land 
productive. They vary somewhat in their 
adequacy. That was probably to be ex- 
pected; but most of them must be im- 
proved. Many of them are strikingly 
poor compared with the available ex- 
perience. Gentlemen, the lumber indus- 
try in some parts of this country, when it 
came time to prepare the Rules of Forest 
Practice, ignored the twenty-five years of 
demonstration which was available to 
them. 

It is going to take time. We have 
made progress, yes, but it is going to 
take time to get things running smoothly 
and we all know it. But the profession 
of forestry has got to keep on the pres- 
sure if something more than the few 
short steps that Mr. Bahr spoke of are 
going to be taken down the long road. 
Such discussion as we have had today 
ought not to obscure the length of that 
road. All credit to the lumber industry 
for what they have done, but let’s not 
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forget that in the language of Mr. Bahr 
it is only a few short steps. 


Mr. Robert Marshall (Indian Forest 
Service): I have been very much inter- 
ested in the discussion of what the lum- 
berman has been practicing or not prac- 
ticing in the way of devastation or what- 
ever it is, but I don’t think it has to do 
with the point we are discussing this 
minute. The point this minute is not 
how the lumberman practiced during the 
past years, but how he will practice in 
the future. 

I have been around during the past 
summer to a few of the states where the 
lumbermen have been practicing what has 
optimistically been called forestry. I 
looked at three different operations in 
the redwood forest. Wherever I saw them 
operate they were clear cutting it. I 
don’t know what sort of forestry some 
people might call this, but they couldn’t 
be doing it any worse, in my opinion. 
In the western yellow pine they were 
leaving a little timber, but only some 
two or three per cent of what was on the 
ground originally. In the southeast, in 
the upper spruce slope type, they were 
leaving 5 trees per acre 4 inches d.b.h. 
and less. Everything else was cut. That 
is not as optimistic a picture as others 
have painted, but it is a part of the whole 
picture which can not be disregarded. 

I can’t for the life of me see why there 
should be any objections to government 
enforcement or government regulation of 
forestry practices, to have the govern- 
ment in a controlling position regarding 
the practice of forestry on private lands, 
because the government won’t make a 
man who wants to practice forestry do 
anything, to my knowledge, that he 
wouldn’t do anyway. For instance, the 
type of forestry that Mr. Goodman has 
been practicing on his own commercial 
operation is better than most public 
operations that I’ve seen. The govern- 
ment couldn’t ask for any better silvi- 
culture than that. I think that it is abso- 
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lutely true that for any operator who 
really wants to practice forestry, all that 
government regulations would mean 
would be that the operators who want to 
sneak out of forestry would be forced 
into line. That would benefit those opera- 
tors who genuinely want to practice for- 
estry, because they would not have to 
compete with the cheap logs produced 
by devastation. 


I don’t think regulation is such a 
fearsome thing. The government has 
been practicing regulation for thirty 
years, ever since private operations on 
national forests existed. I know of in- 
stances where operators have been work- 
ing since the first timber sales were 
made, and after meeting them in the 
field, they don’t seem to consider the 
conditions which were imposed are un- 


bearable. 


On the Indian Reservations, when the 
operators have any questions they come 
into the field with us and we discuss it 
in a friendly way. Regulation doesn’t 
mean brutal action. It doesn’t mean in- 
sisting on unnecessary and arbitrarily 
luxurious practice. So it seems to me 
that the matter of public regulations in 
cutting will be a help, and the only 
ones that can object are the operators 
who really don’t want to practice it; and 
I think as foresters we should bring those 
people into line. 


Chairman Fritz: Mr. Marshall brought 
up something. He infers that if the gov- 
ernment had taken over the code admin- 
istration, instead of it being so little bet- 
ter, as he views it, it would be almost 
perfect. Does anybody want to discuss 
that: 


Mr. Girard: If every cut-over acre in 
the United States had had the best known 
silviculture applied and had been han- 
dled with a high degree of intensity, what 
would we do with the timber? 


Mr. Marshall: We wouldn’t have to 
use the poorest timber anymore; we 
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would have ample provision for forest 
protection values; we would be able to 
get much cheaper lumber than we are 
getting today; and the price of lumber 
wouldn’t be driven up so high that other 
substitutes such as steel and so on would 
take its place. More important, we 
would have plenty of forest for recrea- 
tion. 


Mr. Girard: 1 believe in keeping for- 
est land productive on all the forest 
lands we need, and I think that the For- 
est Survey will show, when it is com- 
pleted, what part of the United States 
should have intensive forestry. But as 
a forester who is as much interested in 
public welfare as anyone here I do not 
believe that all forest land should be 
kept productive, if by productive we 
mean growing timber. 


Mr. E. L. Demmon (U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice): I should like to ask Mr. Bahr or 
Mr. Marshall if they think that enforce- 
ment needed can be secured under our 
present form of government. I am get- 
ting at the question of the type of en- 
forcement they deem necessary; whether 
it would involve some sort of dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Marshall: I don’t see that this 
form of regulation has anything to do 
with dictatorship. The government has 
been very remiss in regulation, I admit, 
up to the present time; but the principle 
of regulation has been recognized. The 
government regulates all sorts of things, 
some well and some poor, but it hasn’t 
involved any dictatorship. I don’t think 
anything the government has done since 
regulation of anything was first set up 
has anything whatsoever to do with a 
dictatorship. 

Mr. W. L. Gooch (West Point, Va.): 
In this connection it might be a bit 
interesting to tell of the decision which 
the management of our company came 
to. I represent a pulp and paper com- 
pany (The Chesapeake Corporation), that 
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is using pine bought from farmers, small 
land owners, within a radius of thirty 
or forty miles from the manufacturing 
plant. 


We decided, effective February fif- 
teenth, that for every log of wood pur- 
chased a condition of the contract would 
be the leaving of four seed trees per 
acre—trees approximating ten inches in 
diameter and up—trees scattered over the 
acre. We feel that this is a real forward 
step. 

We are in a section where pine is an 
excellent tree for reproducing itself, and 
we feel that step will contribute materially 
to keeping the land tributary to our plant 
in the healthiest producing condition. 


Mr. Edward R. Linn (Memphis, Tenn.) : 
Gentlemen, since we are sitting on chairs 
made of hardwood, which are resting on 
floors made of hardwood, I feel that we 
should give a little attention to the ques- 
tion of hard wood. I happen to be with 
the Appalachian and Southern Hardwood 
Code Agency, and have traveled some 
ten thousand miles on conservation code 
work before and since the code came into 
effect June 1, 1934. I merely wish to call 
your attention to the fact that, until we 
know more about the culture of southern 
hardwood, we would be rather unwise 
to attempt to create any new rules, on 
the part either of the government or of 
the industry. 


In the South we are striving to find 
out how to properly manage hardwood 
forests. As you know, the Mississippi 
River is being treated to a lot of levees. 
The net result is that some lands are 
being saved for cultivation, and other 
lands are being; more deeply flooded. 
New geology and new forest types are 
being formed in the Delta country. Con- 
ditions now existing in many thousands 
of acres are different from those of ten 
or fifteen years ago. 


The general practice today in the 
South is to cut logs that are sixteen 
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inches at the top end. Until we find out 
more about hardwoods, we would be very 
foolish as foresters to attempt to pre- 
scribe any precise rules. 

In my work, I have been searching 
every source possible to find out more 
about hardwoods. I want to assure you 
that the hardwood people are interested 
in this code, and are carrying out the 
Rules of Forest Practice. As an indica- 
tion of our sincerity and interest the 
Appalachian and Southern hardwood in- 
dustry has been working on the forestry 
and conservation features of their lumber 
code not since June 1, 1934, but since 
October, 1933, some 9 months before 
schedule C went into effect. 

Mr. W. G. Howard (Albany, N. Y.): 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Jt seems 
to me that much of this discussion is out 
of place as to time. The questions being 
argued by some as to the desirability of 
accomplishing and retaining continued 
productivity of forest lands by federal 
regulations—the time to consider that 
was some time previous to the time that 
the NRA code went into effect; because 
that code determined that the first effort 
would be for the industry to endeavor to 
bring about the desired results on_pri- 
vately owned lands. 

The provision was made for the forest 
practice rules, the drawing up of those 
rules by the industry, and their carrying 
out by the industry, with the codperation 
and collaboration of public agencies. We 
all know that there have been a good 
many factors that have hindered putting 
them into effect to the fullest possible 
extent. For instance, those of you who 
are familiar with the situation in the 
Northeast, where the cutting of pulpwood 
is an important factor—know that it has 
acted as a very serious handicap. 

There may be in other sections other 
handicaps, but certainly, and this is an- 
other reason why I say this is not timely, 
we are not in a position yet to either 
approve or condemn the progress that 
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has been made by the industry under 
Article X of the code. 


I think it should be given a fair op- 
portunity. I am not able to say now 
whether it will be a couple of years, per- 
haps a little longer, to find out definitely 
whether they are making reasonable 
progress. If they are, they should be 
given support and helped along by public 
agencies in the way that public agencies 
can help. If they fall down on the job, 
then it will be proper to consider wheth- 
er or not we need public regulation. 

Mr. A. G. T. Moore (New Orleans, 
Louisiana): I don’t believe the men con- 
nected with the government will get as 
far as they wish to get by continually 
bringing old lumber skeletons out of the 
closet. Of course the lumbermen can 
reciprocate, if they desire to. It can be 
recalled, for instance, that at one time 
most of these lands which the lumbermen 
are accused of devastating were in gov- 
ernment ownership. Land grant bonuses, 
enactment of the Timber and Stone Act 
and the disposition of government lands 
thereunder may warrant the government 
being charged with dissipation of these 
natural resources once within their con- 
trol. I don’t really think such a charge 
is entirely fair, because in distributing 
such timberlands in that manner they 
were brought into beneficial use. Such 
was the order of the day, and apparently 
sound economics at the time. At any 
rate, what is to be gained by reciprocal 
lambasting by industry and the govern- 
ment. In years past, clear cutting of tim- 
bered lands was deemed proper. Ex- 
perience and enlightenment have taught 
us to the contrary. 
part of wisdom to profit from the past, 
rather than indulge in reciprocal recrim- 
ination ? 

After all, government is friendly. It is 
the creature of organized society and was 
intended to be helpful to the individuals 
constituting society. I fear, however, 


Is it not the better — 


there may be a growing tendency in some 
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circles, on the part of some individuals, 
to forget that, after all, government is 
servant; or at least our constitution in- 
tended it to be such. 

We, in our travels, find the lumbermen 
improving—believe it or not. In fact, 
we are offering a galvanized iron gallon 
goblet to whosoever will originate an 
appropriate new name for him. One 
suggestion is that we call him a “For- 
esteer,” on the basis of something like 
this parallelism,—Engineers are said to 
be chaps who know their subjects and 
efficiently handle the tools of their craft. 
So why shouldn’t this new type of lum- 
berman be termed a “Foresteer,” since he 
knows his subject and efficiently operates 
his forests—he has learned to care for, 
develop them and give to the public the 
products of his forests in the shape that 
the public wants such products. Asan 
illustration, it is true that markets for our 
box and crate materials are curtailed be- 
cause of the competition of substitutes. 
The southern pine lumbermen met this 
problem by making available to the pub- 
lic fibre-board containers made from 
southern pine trees. That is all right— 
why shouldn’t the public have this forest 
product in this shape, if such is the way 
the public wants it? 

Now there is plenty of room for fed- 
eral and state activities. The Southern 
Pine Division in evolving its rules of 
forest practice called in the state foresters, 
—called in the federal foresters; and we 
have harmoniously worked hand in hand 
with them, and desire to continue to do 
so. The best results that can be achieved 
will be acquired in that way. 

Insofar as government acquisition,— 
federal and state, of forest and cut over 
lands is concerned, that program has a 
place in the sun,—an essential place. 
Just exactly what proportion of such 
lands should be publicly owned and 
what proportion should remain in private 
ownership, I don’t believe we as yet 
definitely, know. But a federal and state 
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bounds is highly desirable. It will give 
the individual lumbermen helpful aid 
and competition in forest conservation 
and research, but I emphatically submit 
that it is just as important that you 
gentlemen of the federal and state gov- 
ernments help us—for we seek your aid 
and the aid of all foresters of the Society, 
in our efforts to enlarge the ranks of the 
type of lumberman whom, for the lack 
of a better name, we now call a “for- 
esteer.”” 

Mr. Shirley W. Allen (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan): One of the previous speakers 
said that some day we would have cheap 
lumber. I don’t believe it, and I think 
that it is time to say, or time for for- 
esters to re-affirm their faith in their own 
product. I don’t know how you are go- 
ing to do it, but I do know that irreplace- 
able resources are being used more and 
more and more to take the place. of 
wooden articles in this country, and the 
foresters are keeping their mouths shut 
about it. 

I would like to see them say something. 


Mr. R. D. Garver (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin): You couldn’t ask for a better entree 
for what I expected to say. I tried to 
get in at the start of it, but failed, and 
so here it is: 

Any sane, sensible view of the whole 
forestry program, and particularly of the 
present situation, must take in the whole 
picture—the growing of the crop, and 
the use of it. We can charge seventy-five 
or maybe eighty per cent, if you will, of 
the cost of growing our forest to the 
social value. The remainder of the cost, 
whatever it may be, must be liquidated 
through the profitable use and sale of 
the product in the ordinary course of 
business. 

In this discussion of Article X, what 
we can expect under it, no matter whether 
the principles are applied to government 
land or private land, to a considerable 
degree, I think, is going to depend on 
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what use we make of the crop after it 
is grown. 

The government is in the market to sell 
timber; so is the private individual. So 
I think in this discussion, knowing full 
well that we must pay either in social 
values or dollars and cents, we must 
bring in the subject of utilization, mar- 
kets; and where and what kind of for- 
estry we practice is going to depend, par- 
ticularly on private land and commercial 
timber land in government ownership, to 
a large extent, on sustained and ample 
markets. 

If, as Mr. Allen said, lumber is going 
to be dear, people don’t have to use 
wood. You can make a floor of cement. 
It is a question of cost and what you 
like. Not many people like to sit on an 
iron chair. Not many people like to 
work at an iron desk, but they do. Why? 
Because they can get it cheaper, and in 
the form they want. Wood must meet 
the challenge. 

We must have progress in the use of 
wood, along with progress in growing the 
crop. If it is impossible to provide wood 
cheap enough through private initiative 
to meet competition and supply it to the 
people in the form in which they want 
it—I don’t say we have arrived at the 
point yet—then it will be the sole func- 
tion of government to do the job. 


No matter who grows our forests, let’s 
have enough research carried on by pri- 
vate or public agencies so that wood 
will be made available to the people at 
a price that will compete with competitive 
material, and in a form that they want. 


Mr. John Woods (Lumber Code Au- 
thority): Before we get entirely off the 
subject of the lumber codes, Article X, I 
would like to add a word of appreciation 
to those men in the Forest Service who 
have been working with us. There was 
nothing in Mr. Heintzleman’s paper with 
which I would take exception in prin- 
ciple. There has been nothing in our 
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contacts with them that has been other 
than helpful. 

Now there is this subject of government 
regulations brought up frequently in the 
course of this discussion. I would like 
to make this statement, that in my opin- 
ion, and in the opinion of all of us who 
are associated in the work for the indus- 
try, there isn’t any question but what the 
government is regulating us, right now. 
There isn’t any question but what the 
President has the authority to regulate 
us, in any way that he sees fit. There 
isn’t any question but what this set-up 
that we have gives that effect. 

Now, there is of course a question 
whether some other way might be worked 
out, some modification of our present 
scheme which would give us quicker ac- 
tion. The forest practice rules are only 
a beginning, and I concur in the view 
that the machinery already exists for 
improving them. 

Every one of these committees of pub- 
lic and private representatives, is able to 
initiate the amendment of the forest prac- 
tice rules—I might say that we have al- 
ready amended them in three different 
divisions. I am not satisfied with them, 
any more than the Forest Service is, the 
state foresters, or the individual agencies 
in the divisions. 

We are already exploring ways of in- 
tensifying the aid that we need to have 
from the organized public, the govern-— 
ment; but we believe that we are on the 
right track and that the scheme we now 
have, with certain modifications we have 
in prospect, will best serve, when all 
things are considered. And I pledge you 
my personal zeal as a forester, that we — 
shall make progress just as rapidly as 
we can, for improvement of the forest 
practice rules, and for the complete ap- 
plication and enforcement of them. 

Mr. George S. Perry (Mt. Alto, Pa.) : 
It often comes to me, after listening to a 
half-day or so of these helpful and 
stimulating suggestions, whether or not 
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forestry has grown up very much _ in 
thirty or thirty-five years. 

Personally I am far from being social- 
istic, and hate the idea of regulation. 
But the day of regulation is here, and 
could not a lot of these troublesome 
code sections, and sub-sections, be thrown 
in the waste-basket in favor of one or 
two clear-cut and unmistakable forestry 
axioms? 

It doesn’t take an awfully intelligent 
forester to make an inventory of the 
forest property. 

We have three hundred and fifty or 
four hundred thousand men in C.C.C. 
camps all over the country. We have 
our forest schools filled with students. 
Let’s put them together, and codperate 
with the lumber industry by giving them 
a stock survey and an inventory, so that 
we can determine just how much each 
owner’s property is growing, and let him 
out on that basis. 

If he has a surplus like we have in 
the West Coast, we can distribute that 
surplus among the normal growing stock. 
Forestry doesn’t know enough today, and 
they never will. Can’t we come out 
squarely, and crack down on some real 
forestry, and do away with all of the 
troublesome regulation? 

The lumber industry deserves a break, 
and the foresters have the brains to give 
it to them. 

Mr. Ovid Butler (Washington, D. C.): 
I subscribe to the line of thought ex- 
pressed by Mr. Howard a moment ago. 
It seems to me that if this discussion is 
to serve the purpose the meeting is ex- 
pected to serve, we must bring the issue 
down to the question of whether the 
Society supports Article X of the lumber 
code and is going to make a sincere effort 
to help it work, or whether it is for 
scrapping the code and for assuming the 
Mother Hubbard of Public Regulation. 

That is the issue the Society must meet. 
Tf it is necessary to resort to drastic gov- 
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ernment regulation to stop destructive 
lumbering, then I am for it. But I am 
not yet convinced that it is necessary. 

I think that we first should pass upon 
the evidence as to the workability of the 
code. There is evidence on both sides. 
I am not sure but what the evidence of 
failure of the government is greater than 
the evidence of failure of the industry. 

The government has failed in a good 
many respects to support the code. Cer- 
tainly it has failed to bring all forest 
lands under the code, which was one of 
the basic principles in the beginnings. 
It has failed on the question of enforce- 
ment. 

Furthermore, we are not clear yet as 
to some of the forest policies of the gov- 
ernment. I know that many of us are 
not clear as to just what is the acquisition 
policy of the federal government in re- 
spect to private forestry, and how the 
government’s policy dovetails in with 
private forestry in support of the prin- 
ciple and idea of the code. 

Therefore I think that we should weigh 
this effort on the basis of the evidence 
as we have it now, and try to pass judg- 
ment as to whether the tangible operative 
machinery already set up can be made to 
work; how we can help make it work, 
and give it a good fair trial. 

I have faith that it will work. I be- 
lieve that if the government places the 
responsibility directly upon the lumber- 
men, and holds them responsible and 
does its part in helping the industry to 
fix and fulfill that responsibility, the code 
can be made to work, and that it will 
work much more economically than pub- 
lic regulation. 

I am just Scotch enough to hope that 
it can be made to work, and the spirit 
of private initiative maintained. In any 
event, let us be sure by fair trial that it 
will not work before we tax ourselves in 
order that the government may have sev- 
eral thousand men running around the 
country checking up on private operations. 
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I want to see that responsibility fixed 
upon the lumbermen, and _ the lumber- 
men held responsible. 

Chairman Fritz: At this time I would 
like to call on Dr. Compton. 


Dr. Compton (Natl. Lbr. Mftrs. Asso.) : 
Mr. Chairman and members of the So- 
ciety: We arrived at this plan (Lumber 
Code) by a deliberate process of reason. 
It represents the views of a small but 
representative group of our industry. We 
count on the NRA continuing and I hope 
I may be able further to invigorate your 
convictions that the desirable course is 
to join with the industry in good spirit 
and accept our assurance that we are 
trying to go somewhere with this under- 
taking. 

Now obviously the Code is a direct in- 
vocation of public authority: the industry 
is now operating under public authority. 
The real question is how far and under 
what circumstances and in what way will 
public authority be utilized best in car- 
rying out these purposes. We are well 
aware that if self regulation does not 
work there is always the alternative of 
outright federal intervention. 


Industry has committed itself to a cer- 
tain undertaking with a plain statement 
in which you concurred that this must be 
a dual program of public and _ private 
action. Now I am satisfied that the Presi- 
dent has not delayed action so far be- 
cause his enthusiasm has chilled but be- 
cause it is not at the moment expedient. 
But it is reasonable to expect that the 
federal government should move to se- 
cure these public codperations just as 
promptly and vigorously as it can be 
done. 

Now you can be helpful in a lot of 
things. There are other obstacles with 
which you do not come in contact. I 
refer to the particular problem of com- 
pliance, with which NRA must deal. The 
government has had that problem on its 
hands for over twelve months and not one 
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case has been brought to Court yet. If 
we could get compliance with labor pro- 
visions we can make production control 
work. If we can make that work, we 
can make the conservation code work. 
We are just as much interested as you 
are and we hope we can have your co- 
operation. 


Dean Graves (New Haven, Conn.): I 
will take just a minute. I think that we 
sometimes allow the idea of federal regu- 
lation on one side and codperation today 
on the other side to confuse us a little. 
The thing I am interested in is whether 
the code will operate as a substitute for 
regulation. 


I raised a question with the commit- 
tee on regulation, whether it does not 
need to be strengthened to give a greater 
responsibility to government. It doesn’t 
mean a substitute for the present system. 
I don’t think that this question would 
need to come up immediately, if it were 
not for the fact that we are dealing now 
with a law which is temporary; but it 
expires next summer. There is going to 
be legislation on the NRA, and I think 
it is necessary to consider now, in ad- 
vance of that legislation, the future of 
this undertaking. 


I hope that it can go over, but per- 
sonally I am not satisfied there is such 
responsibility in enforcement and in 
getting the changes that seem desirable 
in the code regulation to put a respon- 
sibility on government, so that the public 
can really feel that government is respon- 
sible and can point a finger at any 
agency for any failure. 


So far as government is considered, 
that doesn’t mean probably any radical 
changes, but I think it is a question of 
principle rather than curtailment. I would 
like to put myself on record that I am 
not fully satisfied there is sufficient 
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strength of government in the administra- 
tion of Section X of the Lumber Code. 


Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer (Cornell) : I be- | 
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lieve in this principle of self regulation 
that is now at stake. Article X may need 
a good deal of amendment. There may 
be a great many things which the federal 
government should do. There also are 
things which certain of the states should 
do to make the code work. But, person- 
ally, I should like to see thoroughly 
tried out the principle of self regulation. 

Some years ago I went to Sweden, at 
my own expense, to see personally how 
they were working their conservation 
codes for the regulation of private forest 
owners. 

This isn’t Sweden, nobody realizes that 
better than I, but there is involved in all 
this a pretty vital principle which the 
Swedes have worked out and have prac- 
ticed for twenty-five years, which I have 
been inclined to feel that with some 
modification we could apply here. I 
would, therefore, suggest that to bring 
this matter to a head we take a straw 
vote of this audience, to get the feeling 
of those here present today on this matter. 

This isn’t in the form of a resolution. 
As a straw vote, I would like to move: 

“Be it recorded that it is the sense of 
this meeting that the experiment now in 
progress under Article X of the Lumber 
Code be continued for a reasonable ,time, 
in order that the method of self regulation 
by the forest industries be given a really 
fair trial.” 

In this I would include the pulp and 
paper industry. I move the adoption of 
this statement as a straw vote by those 
present. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Allen: I move to amend the resolu- 
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tion to the effect that the statement be 
referred to the resolutions committee. I 
think it is dangerous to have a straw 
vote. 

Chairman Fritz: Is there any further 
discussion ? 

Mr. W. R. Brown (Berlin, N. H.): 
There has been reference made a number 
of times to the pulp and paper industry 
and their connection with the code, and 
I presume I am the only one here who is 
on the Board of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. I wish to make the statement that 
our code has been submitted to Washing- 
ton authorities and that this code is with 
the code you have in the amount of wages _ 
and the hours of work. If a continuation 
is made of the codes as they are, the pulp 
and paper industry will combine with the 
lumber industry in working this thing 
out. 

I am of the opinion of Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Butler that we should not go 
farther until the codes have an opportu- 
nity to show what they can do. 

Chairman Fritz: Mr. Allen, did you 
simply voice an objection? 

Mr. Allen: I moved to amend Mr. 
Hosmer’s motion; that his straw vote pro- 
posal be referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Fritz: Is there a second? The 
motion was seconded. 

Chairman Fritz: I will call for a vote 
on amending the motion of Mr. Hosmer 
and that the proposal be submitted to the 
resolutions committee. All in favor signi- 
fy by saying “aye”; contrary. Carried. 
It will be referred to the resolutions 
committee. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1935 


MEETING DIVISION OF Forest EDUCATION 


Chairman: S. T. Dana, Dean, School of Forestry and Conservation 


HE first meeting of the Division of 
Education of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters was called to order at 

8 p.m. by temporary chairman S. T. Dana. 

Mr. Dana traced briefly the develop- 
ment of the Division of Education and 
explained its objectives. Decision was 
made not to request annual dues for the 
present, in view of the suggestion from 
the President of the Society that the 
parent organization would probably be 
able to provide funds for postage and 
stationary. 

It was agreed that all men connected 
with forest school faculties would be- 
come automatically members of the Divi- 
sion of Education. Any others in the 
Society who desire to become members 
of this Division may do so by request- 
ing that their names be entered on its 
rolls. The secretary should be so _noti- 
fied. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was the next order of business. The 
results were as follows: Chairman, S. T. 
Dana; Vice-chairman, Henry Schmitz; 
Secretary-treasurer, C. H. Guise; mem- 
bers of executive committee, F. W. Bes- 
ley and R. C. Hawley. 

The first item of discussion dealt with 
the proposal presented by A. B. Reck- 
nagel,— “A Memorandum to Forest 
Schools on Proposed Schools of Forest 
Practice in Codperation with the Joint 
Committee on Article X of the Lumber 
Code and the Division of Administrative 
Agencies Under the Code.” The purpose 
of Mr. Recknagel’s proposal is to ap- 
prise timberland owners and operators of 
the requirements of the Forest Practice 


Rules, with practical field demonstrations 
of methods. The meetings would be held 
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preferably in the field under the joint 
direction of the respective Division Ex- 
ecutive Officer and the local schools of 
forestry with the U. S. Forest Service co- 
operating. A steering committee would 
be composed as follows: 

“A sub-committee of two (2) mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee, Article X, 
plus a sub-committee of three (3) from 
the Division of Education of the Society 
of American Foresters with the Chief of 
the Department of Forestry, L. C. A., 
and the Chief Lumber Code Examiner, 
U. S. Forest Service. This Committee 
should select its own chairman and secre- 
tary—it will be the duty of the Steering 
Committee to: 

a. Prepare all announcements of the 
proposed schools of forest practice. 

b. Make all necessary arrangements for 
the holding of said schools through ac- 
tive codperation of the L. C. A., the Di- 
vision Agencies, the forest schools and 
the Forest Service. 

c. To report to the Joint Committee 
and to the Division of Education of the 
Society of American Foresters the results 
of the undertaking, together with appro- 
priate recommendations.” 

“In the selection of the steering com- 
mittee, it is desirable that the various 
regions be represented. The members 
from the Joint Committee, Article X, 
should be appointed by its chairman 
(Maj. Mason) or representatives; those 
from the Division of Education by its 
Chairman (Dean Dana). The entire Com- 
mittee of seven (7) should if possible 
organize before the Society of American 
Foresters adjourn its annual meeting in 
January, 1935, or immediately  there- 
after.” 
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After a short discussion, it was moved 
by Karl Woodward, that the schools par- 
ticipate in the plan suggested by Mr. 
Recknagel, and appoint a steering com- 
mittee to work out the details. Seconded 
and carried. 


- The members of the Steering Committee 
appointed from the Division of Educa- 
tion by Mr. Dana were A. B. Recknagel, 
Chairman, E. Fritz and G. D. Marck- 
worth. 


The second topic of discussion con- 
cerned itself with the classification of the 
forest schools as undertaken by the Coun- 
cil of the Society. H. H. Chapman ex- 
plained briefly the reasons and purposes 
of this classification; two methods of 
grouping the several schools were dis- 
cussed. The first dealt with a general 
qualifying examination somewhat anal- 
ogous to those required in the legal and 
medical professions. Mr. Martel of Penn- 
sylvania State College who suggested this 
plan, outlined the points in its favor. 
The general reaction of those present 
was to the effect that a sound method 
which rests on a factional and objective 
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basis, of facilities for instruction, forest 
school faculties, finances and other allied 
items was a preferable foundation for 
classifying the schools. 


A paper by C. H. Guise, “Deficiencies 
in Forest Education as Viewed by the 
Forester and His Employer” was next 
read and discussed briefly. This paper 
will be presented for publication in a 
forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY and is not, therefore, commented 
upon here. 


Mr. Dana raised the point regarding 
special committees to carry on various 
studies which will enable the Division 
of Forest Education to function effective- 
ly. It was moved by R. S. Hosmer that 
the Executive Committee be requested to 
appoint such special committees as it 
deems wise for study during the coming 
year. Seconded and passed. 

Further announcements will appear in 
the supplements to the JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY, “Society Affairs.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 

C. H. Guise, 


Secretary. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 29, 1935 


SuBJECT: SUBMISSION AND CONSIDERATION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Chairman: President H. H. Chapman 


President Chapman: We will now pro- 
ceed with the report of the committees, 
having finished the discussion of Society 
affairs! for the time being. The first re- 
port of the afternoon’s session is the re- 
port of the Committee on History of For- 
estry in the United States by Paul Red- 
ington. 

Mr. Redington then read the following 
report which was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Forestry History 


As a prelude to the report on forest 
history, it seems essential to quote the 
leader which the Executive Secretary pre- 
pared for an introduction to Herbert 
Smith’s article, “Forest Education Before 
1898,” on page 684 of the October 
JOURNAL. 


1Report of the Executive Session of Tuesday appears in March Socrery AFFaIrs. 
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“Even though our profession in Amer- 
ica is comparatively youthful, as profes- 
sions go, nevertheless, it has already at- 
tained that age where early pioneers are 
successively passing off the stage with in- 
creasing frequency. Most of them 
throughout their actively productive ca- 
reers have been so busy doing things that 
they have not taken the time to leave be- 
hind them a detailed record of what they 
did and how they went about it. Such 
a historical record is of inestimable value 
to those of us coming after, as a back- 
ground from which to plan and carry on 
in the future. We are indebted to Her- 
bert Smith for the time and effort he has 
put into a conscientiously accurate ac- 
count of the early beginnings of forest 
education.” 

Many of the members of the Society in 
times past, have in the last four decades 
at least, contributed many articles to the 
JourRNAL depicting the outstanding fea- 
tures of the march of forestry in this 
country, and members have only to resort 
to the cumulative index for the informa- 
tion they wish to secure on forest events. 
No doubt from time to time more con- 
tributions on the progress of forestry will 
be offered for publication. That is as 
it should be. 

There are records that have never been 
brought into the open, just because for- 
esters have not taken the time to write 
up their own story. There are, however, 
some members who have made it their 
purpose to currently keep track of the 
advance of forestry over a long-time peri- 
od, and are in a position to contribute 
something very worthwhile. There is no 
doubt but that a great fund of forest lore, 
dramatic in the extreme, lies dormant in 
the minds of many of our members who 
should be able to give of their time the 
story of their experiences. What the 
committee desires above all is to bring 
out the now latent information of these 
prospective contributors. The committee 
does not care whether the offerings of 
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members deal with a single forest inci- 
dent or a series of hair-splitting narra- 
tives, or the quirks of forest progress. 

If the now non-contributing members 
determine to bring out their offerings, 
we should certainly be able as the years 
elapse, to spin a tale of forest endeavor 
that would be of everlasting interest to 
American foresters and to the forest men 
of other countries. 

We pledge now to our members that 
without due delay, we shall get at the 
task assigned to us. 

The Chairman of the Committee desires 
to acknowledge the help given him by 
the Executive Secretary and also the deep 
interest of the President of the Society 
in this undertaking. 

P. G. RepDINcTON, 
Chairman. 


President Chapman: We will now hear 
the report of the Committee on Forest 
Influences and Erosion Control by Mr. 
W. C. Lowdermilk. 

Mr. Lowdermilk then read the follow- 
ing report which was accepted. ~ 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST 
INFLUENCES AND EROsION CONTROL 


It is gratifying to report remarkable 
progress in thought, concepts and work 
in matters pertaining to the influences of 
forest and other vegetation on erosion 
control, stream flow and local climate. 
Expenditures in erosion control, for exam- 
ple, have increased from _ insignificant 
sums to approximately 100 millions of 
dollars for the past year. The American 
nation is entering upon the threshold of 
a new era in its relationships to its land 
and water resources. The period of reck- 
less exploitation, of wasteful destruction 
of forests and of wearing out of new 
land is over. When President Roosevelt, 
on November 26, by an executive order 
withdrew the remaining public lands from 
homestead entry, he brought to a close 
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one of the most fascinating and interest- 
ing epochs of American history. Our fron- 
tier of new land had been pushed farther 
and farther westward to the shore line of 
the Pacific Ocean. A new frontier, more- 
over, has appeared under foot, as a prob- 
lem of conservative and sustained use of 
the land now occupied. 

The general interest in our land and 
water resources and their proper con- 
servation, which has developed to a most 
astonishing degree in the past few years, 
portends intelligent group action for the 
future. The activities of the National 
Resources Board, are set forth in recent 
published reports, part 2 and part 3, and 
indicate that the American Government 
is disposed not only to consider the prob- 
lems involved in the use of land and 
water resources, but to propose action. 
We are awaiting the action of Congress 
to the recommendations set forth in this 
report. The development of adequate 
measures and provisions and statutes may 
require a number of years for achieve- 
ment but certainly the stage is set in an 
auspicious manner for significant prog- 
ress in the field of conservation of forest, 
land and water resources. 

The reports of the National Resources 
Board may be considered to represent the 
fruit of the work of students and their 
publications of the influence of vegetation 
on soil and water resources for the past 
century. I am sure that George Marsh, 
if he were here, would be pleased with 
these reports, although he would have 
reason to chide us for having so tardily 
reached this stage in arriving at an ofh- 
cial recognition of the urgency of prob- 
lems involved in the saving of our soils 
and forests, and the conserving of our 
waters. 

This report presented by your Com- 
mittee on Forest Influences and Erosion 
Control is preliminary and does not rep- 
resent as complete an action of the mem- 
bers of the Committee as had been hoped 
for. It must be realized, however, that 
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under these emergency conditions each 
member of the Committee has been en- 
gaged in advancing the work to be re- 
ported on by this Committee. In fact, 
most of us have been so much occupied 
in the work that there has been little time 
for reporting what has been done. Ac- 
cordingly, it will require additional time 
to render to the Society an adequate re- 
port of activities in this field. 


THE FORESTER AND LAND USE 


Some doubt has been expressed as to 
the scope of the action for your Com- 
mittee on Forest Influences and Erosion 
Control. It was questioned whether the 
Society of American Foresters should 
concern itself with surveying the effect of 
influence of vegetation and erosion and 
stream flow beyond forest areas. It has 
been our opinion that the forester’s inter- 
est cannot properly be limited to trees 
and their uses. The forester’s interest ex- 
tends to lands which were cleared of for- 
ests for agriculture and all lands which 
will be restocked to forest vegetation for 
their reclamation or for the control of 
erosion and stream flow. More than this, 
the forester should be concerned with 
vegetation, including true forests, brush 
growth and grasses, and its réle in na- 
tional economy as it affects the supply 
of materials, influence on regularity of 
flow and utility of water,’on wind and 
local climate and upon its safeguarding 
of soils from wastage by accelerated ero- 
sion. Thus, it seems to us that the for- 
ester has a definite place in the councils 
of the nation regarding land use in its 
broader aspects. Without his council, it 
is impossible to believe that a coordinated 
and wise use of our land and water re- 
sources can be achieved. 

ACTION TAKEN BY YOUR COMMITTEE 

It is with such a point of view, ac- 
cordingly, that your Committee set for 
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itself a task of reporting to the Society 
the status of knowledge and work on 
forest influences and erosion under eight 
headings. They are as follows: 

1. Revision of terminology on forest 
influences and erosion control. 

2. Survey of accelerated erosion and 
silting of streams throughout the nation. 

3. Survey of experimental work now 
under way. 

4. Survey of erosion control work 
now in progress. 

5. Appraisal of accomplishments of 
erosion and torrent control in foreign 
countries. 

6. Formulation of a national policy 
as to control of accelerated erosion, waiter 
conservation and flood control. 

7. Formulation and proposal of legis- 
lative measures. 

8. Recommendations to the Society. 

It is obvious that this program was 
too large to be completed and reported 
upon to this meeting of the Society; it 
seemed best to set forth an adequate and 
comprehensive plan in which our report 
at this time would form a part. It is 
hoped that a report of this nature will 
be made annually to the Society to keep 
it informed of the progress in this phase 
of forestry. 

Provisional arrangements have been 
made to prepare a symposium of papers 
on Forest Influences and Erosion Control 
for an early issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Forestry. Such a symposium is one of 
the recommendations of your Committee. 


SUMMARY REPORT BY TOPICS 


1. Revision of terminology. —The 
progress of our knowledge of forest in- 
fluence and erosion control will be ad- 
vanced by generally accepted concepts of 
terms. With rapid strides in experi- 
mental work and in analyses of complex 
problems of interrelations of vegetation, 
soil and water, new concepts are devel- 
oped, which require new terms or the 
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redefinition of old terms. It seemed im- 
portant, therefore, to set up as one of the 
first matters for attention the definition 
of terms. A preliminary list of terms 
has been submitted to the Committee for 
discussion and for suggested definitions 
involving concepts in physiography, soils, 
hydrology, erosion and climatology. It 
is proposed that other treatises on ter- 
minology should be consulted, including 
the terminology approved by the Society 
of American Foresters, by the Com- 
mittee on Absorption of the Geophysical 
Union, and by the Ecological Society of 
America. It would require a year for 
an adequate report on terminology. 

2. Survey of accelerated erosion and 
silting of streams throughout the nation. 
—Erosion surveys covering Continental 
United States have recently been com- 
pleted by the U. S. Forest Service, and 
by the U. S. Soil Erosion Service. Refer- 
ence is made to the reports of these 
agencies for detailed results. 

The survey by the Forest Service was 
done as a part of the Forest Survey of the 
nation. This report is not yet available. 

The Soil Erosion Service survey of soil 
erosion was carried out during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1934, and comprises a 
factual erosion reconnaissance of the 
eroding condition of land. One hundred 
and fifteen field examiners were employed 
to map erosion conditions on county 
maps, from which data were later as- 
sembled on state maps and which are 
finally being coérdinated and assembled 
on a map of the United States. The re- 
sults of this survey will become a part 
of the detailed report of the National Re- 
sources Board. Of special interest are 
the surveys of silting in reservoirs and 
sedimentation in flood plains, which are 
being conducted by the Soil Erosion 
Service. It is the purpose of these sur- 
veys to account for soil material eroded 


from tributary sloping lands considered — 


regionally. It has been discovered that 


silting up of reservoirs in the Piedmont 


’ 
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region of the Atlantic Seaboard, for 
example, is nearly as rapid as that of 
reservoirs in the West. 

3. Survey of experimental work now un- 
der way on problems of forest influences 
and erosion control.—It has not been pos- 
sible to review adequately the experi- 
mental work now under way in the United 
States. It may be stated, however, that 
comprehensive programs of experimental 
work are being carried out by the Forest 
Service, by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, by agricultural colleges of some 
states, and by Institutions such as the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. A 
review of investigative work, however, 
must be postponed to a later time. 

It may be in order, at this time, to 
announce the establishment of the San 
Dimas Watershed Study located in south- 
ern California as a part of the research 
program of the Forest Service in forest 
influences on erosion and yield of stream 
flow. The San Dimas watershed study 
is the most comprehensivé experiment 
which has thus far been planned and 
equipped with installations and _ instru- 
ments. The importance of this study, as 
a model for similar studies in other por- 
tions of the United States, deserves 
special notice at this time when basic in- 
formation is required in formulating 
plans for the wise use of water resources. 
The study is located on the San Dimas 
Experimental Forest of approximately 
18,000 acres within the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains of California, where the non-com- 
mercial chaparral cover is the prevailing 
type of vegetation. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the rain- 
fall on these mountains appears in the 
streams available for replenishment of 
ground water storage and for irrigation. 
And since it is known that vegetation 
consumes by transpiration large quan- 
tities of water, it has been seriously 
argued that the non-commercial chaparral 
forests are consuming considerable quan- 
tities of water that might be recovered 
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in stream flow, if the chaparral cover 
were periodically reduced by controlled 
burning. Since water for municipal and 
irrigation use has reached almost fabulous 
values, to as much as $300,000 per second 
foot of continuous flow, the question is 
a good one requiring a reliable answer. 
The value of the chaparral cover, how- 
ever, was demonstrated to be of first im- 
portance in flood control, during the 
Montrose flood of January 1, 1934, where 
the loss of such cover from a forest fire 
gave rise in a heavy storm to mud flows, 
and the bulking of runoff discharge, 
which caused great damage to life and 
property. It cannot be said, however, 
that the beneficial effect of the chaparral 
cover, as shown in stream discharges from 
the burned and unburned watersheds, has 
completely answered questions raised as 
to the management of watersheds in this 
region as to the maximum beneficial 
yield of runoff water. It will require 
such a study as the San Dimas watershed 
experiment, designed to run for a period 
of 30 years, to answer reliably certain 
fundamental questions of the influence of 
vegetation in the control of erosion and 
yield of water, which is required for the 
management of these watershed areas. 

In line with recommendations of the 
National Resources Board report on wa- 
ter resources, similar watershed studies 
are required for other portions of the 
United States to establish basic informa- 
tion requisite to the planned use of wa- 
ter resources and their coérdination with 
uses of land and other resources. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
has been conducting for the past 6 years, 
experiments in soil erosion at 10 soil 
erosion experiment stations throughout 
the United States. The results of these 
important experiments have not yet been 
published and made available for general 
use. Papers by individual experimenters 
have occurred from time to time setting 
forth the results at individual stations. 
There is awaited a comprehensive report 
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of these experiments which will make an 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of the influence of various conditions and 
crop treatment on erosion and surficial 
runoff. 


4. Survey of erosion control work now 
in progress throughout the United States. 
—Thus far no adequate report of erosion 
control work which is now in progress 
is available. Several agencies are en- 
gaged in erosion control work from the 
forest lands, range lands to private agri- 
cultural lands. These agencies comprise 
the Forest Service, the Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice, the Emergency Conservation work, 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in some states under state juris- 
diction. 


The Soil Erosion Service is conducting 
demonstration erosion projects on 32 dem- 
onstration watershed areas in those re- 
gions in the United States where erosion 
is a critical factor in agriculture and 
range management. A total of some 27 
million acres are included within these 
demonstration project areas. 


Of special interest is the program of 
erosion control vegetation nurseries, be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. The object of a series of 11 
nurseries located in type regions it to test 
and grow plants suitable for erosion con- 
trol. In conjunction with this program 
explorations in foreign countries and 
within the United States are being con- 
ducted to search out and collect plants 
that may prove by test suitable for ero- 
sion control. 


5. Appraisal of the accomplishment of 
erosion control and torrent control in 
foreign countries—Thus far no adequate 
resumé of erosion control work in foreign 
' countries has been made available to stu- 
dents in the United States. Special 
thanks, however, are due to Arthur E. 
Ringland for his description of the work 
of the Bonifica Integrale of Italy where 
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there is being carried out a comprehen- 
sive plan for land reclamation, flood and 
erosion control. 


6. A national program of erosion con- 
irol has been presented to the National 
Resources Board. 


7. The formulation of proposed legis- 
lative measures.—It does not seem advis- 
able to the Committee to present to the 
Society at this time proposed legislative 
measures for soil problems, since such 
proposals are included or implied in the 
report of the National Resources Board. 


8. Recommendations to the Society— 
The following recommendations are of- 
fered for consideration by the Society at 
its annual meeting: 

(1) The importance of keeping the 
membership of the Society of American 
Foresters informed of status and prog- 
ress of knowledge and work under forest 
influence of erosion control, justifies the 
continuation of a Committee to report to 
the annual meetings of the Society. 


(2) It is recommended that problems 
of erosion control in the United States be 
recognized as conveniently differentiated 
into two major categories, namely, (a) 
Erosion control on agricultural and pas- 
ture lands, and (b) Erosion control on 
forest and range lands. 


(3) It is recommended that the Society 
sponsor the increased support and con- 
tinuation of researches in erosional phe- 
nomena and that such researches shall 
embody two general aspects (a) re- 
searches in the normal erosional processes 
including geomorphologic studies. The 
purpose of such studies is to establish the 
norms of erosion for erosion regions of 
the United States to furnish the basis for 
determining degree of acceleration of ero- 
sion by cultivation, grazing and other 
disturbances of natural conditions. (b) 
Studies of acceleration of erosion, factors 
determining acceleration and measures 
for reduction and control of potential 
acceleration of erosion. 
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(4) It is recommended that the Society 
sponsor researches of the influence of 
vegetation on the yield and flow of water 
from drainage areas. 

(5) It is recommended that the Society 
sponsor research on climate with special 
reference to the influence of vegetation, 
grass, brush and forest on temperature, 
wind, humidity, on soil characteristics 
and on conditions for reproduction. 


(6) It is proposed that the Society ap- 
prove a symposium of papers on the 
subject of Forest Influences and Erosion 
Control, and that the papers which make 
substantial contributions to the subject 
and are of literary standard of the 
JournaL will be published in an early 
issue of the JouRNAL oF ForEsTRY. 

W. C. LowprERMILK, 
Chairman. 


President Chapman: All these reports 
are brief; we might well postpone discus- 
sion until all have been read. The next 
report will be the report of the Commit- 
tee on Recommendations for Administra- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
if Placed on a Permanent Basis by Paul 
Herbert, Chairman. Mr. Herbert then 
read the following report which was ac- 
cepted. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
mises (OMCKG. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps au- 
thorized by Public Act No. 5, 73d Con- 
gress were established (quoting the act) 
“« _.. for the purpose of relieving the 
acute condition of widespread distress 
and unemployment now existing in the 
United States, and in order to provide 
for the restoration of the country’s de- 
pleted natural resources. . . .” 

During the first two six months’ pe- 
riods (April 5, 1933 to March 31, 1934), 
for which complete data are available, 
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488,000 enrolled men were employed in 
the Corps for varying periods, the average 
number approximating 283,000. In ad- 
dition, to relieving distress and unemploy- 
ment the evidence is clear that these men 
have benefited physically and mentally 
from their experiences. Hence, your com- 
mittee reports that the first purpose of 
the Corps to relieve distress and un- 
employment, has been fully met. 

During these first two periods the 
second purpose of the Corps, “. ... to 
provide for the restoration of the coun- 
try’s depleted natural resources... . . , 
has been undertaken under 51 separate 
job classifications in over 1,500 camps, 
located in all the states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Although the 470,000,000 
man-hours of work on conservation proj- 
ects may appear somewhat low in rela- 
tion to the number of men enrolled your 
committee believes that the second pur- 
pose has been as fully met as is com- 
patible with the other purpose of the 
Corps previously outlined, and as the 
difficulties that naturally would arise in 
the initiation and organization of such 
a vast undertaking made possible. 

Hence, your committee is unanimous 
in reporting to you that the Corps should 
by all means be continued as long as the 
dual needs expressed in the Act continue 
to operate. 

However, as it is obvious that the ef- 
forts to restore the country’s depleted 
natural resources will require continuous 
effort, and as the concensus of those 
qualified to judge, believe that unem- 
ployment among young men will con- 
tinue for many years, therefore your com- 
mittee suggests that in placing this proj- 
ect on a more or less permanent basis 
the following changes should be made: 

1. Selection of Supervisory Personnel. 
—The continued success of the C.C.C. is 
dependent upon the character and ability 
of the supervisory personnel. The com- 
mittee believes that a large percentage of 
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the supervisory personnel should have 
technical training and as such men be- 
come available they should in many in- 
stances replace the practical woodsman 
who had to be appointed because of the 
shortage of technical men. 

The committee emphatically supports 
the view that all of the members of the 
supervisory personnel, technical and non- 
technical, should be appointed and retain 
their positions on the basis of merit and 
on the basis of merit only. To this end 
all positions should be placed under civil 
service. 

2. Selection of Camp Sites and Work 
Projects—Your committee also finds evi- 
dence of pressure to locate camps in or 
adjacent to specific communities or to 
resist the removal of camps as the E.C.W. 
work is completed. Such pressure is 
practically always based upon a selfish 
motive without regard to the efficient use 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
carry out the most effective program of 
E.C.W. work at the minimum cost. The 
committee is emphatic in its recommenda- 
tion that the selection of camp sites, the 
duration of use of each site, and the 
work projects undertaken be based en- 
tirely upon the technological merit as 
adjudged by the proper individuals in 
the employ of the several codperating 
and coérdinating agencies envolved. 

3. Organization.— As an emergency 
measure it was necessary to organize the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in haste, and 
therefore, all federal agencies capable of 
assisting in the rapid development of 
the project were called upon without 
reference to long-time effectiveness of the 
organization so designed. It is the belief 
of the committee that probably the estab- 
lishment of a separate office of control 
with War, Labor, Agriculture and Interior 
Department codperation was the best type 
of organization that could have met these 
conditions. 

However, your committee believes that 
the probable prolonged continuation of 
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the Corps warranted a careful scrutiny of 
the temporary organization effected two 
years ago. We find that the codperation 
between the several agencies carrying out 
the Civilian Conservation Corps project 
are gradually improving as the different 
groups become better acquainted with the 
entire project and their duties in relation 
thereto and as individuals are replaced 
who cannot adjust themselves reasonably 
well to the peculiar set-up. Nevertheless, 
it is the belief of the committee that the 
divided responsibility and the multiplicity 
of the agencies directly envolved can 
never function as effectively as a single 
executive. 

On this basis the committee recom- 
mends that as and when the Corps is 
placed on a permanent basis the agency 
responsible for the technological phases 
of the second purpose of the Corps, if 
for the emergency conservation work, 
and as these agencies develop adequate 
personnel and organization, they be given 
full responsibility over the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps except the selection of 
enrollees. This means the withdrawal of 
the army. The several E.C.W. agencies: 
would enlarge their own field adminis- 
tration and office forces as necessary, 
probably absorbing many of the men 
now engaged on the project by the War 
Department. 

The committee believes that such cor- 
relation of effort as is found necessary 
between the agencies responsible for the 
E.C.W. work that it can be most efficiently 
performed as one of the duties of a na- 
tional planning group. The Director of 
the camps should be responsible to this 
national plan board. Such a board would 
correlate and pass upon the work plans 
submitted by the E.C.W. agencies (which 
plans should be outlined as far in ad- 
vance as possible); it would also deter- 
mine the size of the entire Corps and 
allocate the enrollees to the several E.C.W. 
agencies. It would be necessary also 
for such a Board to correlate the C.C.C. 


) 


4 


i 
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project with all other planned social and 
‘economic movements that are undertaken. 
It is urgently necessary, for instance, that 
the work projects of the corps be com- 
patible with the fullest development of 
the forest and subsistence homestead 
projects. Perhaps some specific E.C.W. 
projects might, upon further study, be 
eliminated as inimical to desirable per- 
manent homestead development. 


Under such a permanent organization 
as suggested above each E.C.W. agency 
would be held fully responsible to the 
Director of Corps for the health, educa- 
tion, and other rehabilitation features in 
addition to the emergency conservation 
work. Guided by broad policies laid 
down by the law and a national planning 
board, the E.C.W. agencies should have 
more latitude in the field organization 
than is permitted at present. 


Whether the organization changes sug- 
gested above are adopted or not your 
committee recommends the following ad- 
ditional changes in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps: 

4. Veteran Camps.— Veteran camps 
should be considered a distinctly tempo- 
rary phase of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Generally, the men composing 
these camps are of an age class, character, 
and martial status not fully compatible 
with the most efficient fulfillment of the 
purpose for which the corps were organ- 
ized. Your committee recommends that 
the veterans’ camps be discontinued as 
fast as more suitable means of support- 
ing unemployed veterans can be provided 
by the Veterans Administration or by 
welfare agencies. 

5. Older Enrollees for the C.C.C._— 
The conspicuous success of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has led some enthu- 
siastic supporters to suggest that the age 
limit should be extended materially. Your 
committee is opposed to extending the 
upper age limit. Older men are not as 
well suited temperamentally for the life 
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and the working conditions met with on 
most emergency 
The indifferent success of the veterans 
camps compared with that of the regular 
camps is offered as evidence in support 
of limiting the C.C.C. to younger men. 


conservation projects. 


6. Inspection.—Y our committee believes 
that E.C.W. agencies generally recognized 
that inspection of the work performed 
has not always been adequate and that 
this branch of the work is being strength- 
ened as rapidly as properly trained men 
can be secured. 


7. Local Experienced Men.—The policy 
of using local experienced men to assist 
the unexperienced enrollees is necessary 
to the effective prosecution of the E.C.W. 
projects and your committee recommends 
its continuation. However, your com- 
mittee believes that only a small percent- 
age (5 to 10 per cent) of the enrolled 
personnel in any one camp should be lo- 
cal experienced men. It is distinctly be- 
yond the scope of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps to offer relief to a large num- 
ber of destitute local experienced woods- 
men not able to qualify as regular en- 
rollees. Such men should be assisted as 
are individuals of other training by the 
appropriate relief agencies. It should 
be pointed out, too, that the need for 
local experienced men would be decreased 
if a limited number of the higher quality 
enrollees were retained for more than 
one year. 


8. Educational Facilities—Your com- 
mitee does not believe itself qualified to 
appraise nor to suggest changes in this 
important phase of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. However, it seems to be 
the concensus of those close to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps that the educational 
effort is woefully demoralized. It is 
suggested that the President appoint a 
committee composed of educators, sociol- 
ogists, and representatives of the co- 
operating agencies now in charge of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to make a 
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complete study of this educational prob- 
lem. It seems to your committee that the 
choice of educational advisors’ has not 
always been the wisest, that in some cases 
too many theoretical and cultural sub- 
jects have been undertaken and that in 
other camps not enough time has been 
given to fundamentals nor to practical 
teaching such as can be offered in rural 
environment. Perhaps a certain minimum 
of English, arithmetic, hygiene, and civics 
should be required of every Civilian Con- 
servation Corps enrollee who enters the 
Corps with less than this minimum. 
Other courses should probably be elec- 
tive and of such practical and cultural 
nature as will specifically aid in the 
contentment and material progress of the 
enrollee in after years and which can be 
adequately presented in a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp. 

9. Federal, State and Private Camps.— 
Your believes that further 
study is necessary to determine the most 
desirable distribution of camps between 
states and between federal, state, and 
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private projects within each state. The 
National Resources Board as the co- 
ordinating agency between the several 


E.C.W. agencies is eminently suited to 
coérdinate conflicting opinions because it 
has compiled land use and other plans 
for every state in the union. 


It would seem that allotment of camps 
to states should be based in part upon 
the location of prospective enrollees but 
more largely upon the importance of the 
conservation problems in each state from 
the national viewpoint. 


In general priority for similarly urgent 
and desirable projects should be given 
to federal areas followed in order by 
state, county, and private areas. It is 
believed that the adoption of this policy 
would not lead to the elimination of 
camps on state or private lands. On pri- 
vate lands, however, E.C.W. work should 


be limited to protection projects. Areas 
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of peculiar value either for forestry, soil 
erosion, stream improvement, demonstra- 
tions should be given a high priority 
regardless of the land ownership. 


10. Side Camp.—Many worthy conser- 
vation projects cannot be initiated at this 
time because of the variable and un- 
certain arrangements in reference to side 
camps. It is recommended that in the 
future the size and number of the side 
camps be flexible and based upon the 
work projects involved, giving such con- 
sideration as necessary to the health of 
the enrollee and economy of operation. 


11. Miscellaneous Administrative Ad- 
justments.— Your committee, in the 
limited time since its appointment, has 
not had time, nor indeed, considered it 
desirable, to investigate fully, certain 
administrative details suggested as in the 
need of adjustment. It is believed, how- 
ever, that further study should be given 
by the codperating agencies to the length 
of enrollment, construction of camps in 
view of possible further use for other 
purposes, such as recreation, equitable 
salary scale of supervisory personnel of 
the several E.C.W. agencies and in rela- 
tion to the permanent employees of these 
cooperating agencies, salary scale for en- 
rollees, promotion of enrollees to super- 
visory personnel, total hours of work 
per week, employment of high quality 
cooks, and the use of more heavy equip- 
ment to increase materially work output. 


P. A. HERBERT, 
Chairman. 


President Chapman: We will next hear 
the report of the Committee on Subsis- 
tence Homesteads by Axel Oxholm, Chair- 
man. Mr. Oxholm has just returned 
from Europe, where he has made a study 
in various countries. J am sure he has 
some valuable information. 


Mr. Oxholm then read the following 
report which was accepted. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON SUBSISTENCE Forestry HoMESTEADS 


Last December this committee was ap- 
pointed by the President of the Society. 
The Committee has not yet had suffi- 
cient time to prepare a complete report 
and for this reason only a preliminary 
report can be presented at this time. 

The Committee has studied the condi- 
tions surrounding perpetual forest man- 
agement in the United States as well as 
abroad, and has come to the conclusion 
that the “sine qua non” of sustained 
yield mangament is the providing for a 
permanent resident stock of skilled for- 
estry laborers and supervisors. In con- 
trast to the old type of logging opera- 
tions and its migratory labor, Article X 
of the Forest Industry Code is based 
on keeping the forests in permanent 
productive condition. This requires con- 
stant supervision, improvements, brush 
disposal, planting, road building, and 
fire prevention. In addition, the forest 
owners are rapidly coming to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of maintaining 
game and fish on their properties. All 
in all this new method of forestry opera- 
tions in the United States bids fair to 
provide employment for between one and 
two million people. Since forest opera- 
tions will be placed on a_ permanent 
basis, it follows that the great majority 
of the forest workers must be located on 
the land. Furthermore, if forestry is to 
be placed on an economical basis, these 
workers must be given a supplementary 
source of income, since the work in the 
forests is usually of a seasonal character. 
The creation of forest farms would, there- 
fore, seem to answer this question, par- 
ticularly in sparsely settled districts. Ex- 
perience in every foreign country, where 
sustained yield forest management has 
been a success, has shown that the sys- 
tem is based on resident labor living on 
small farms in the forest area. The im- 
portance of such a resident population 
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cannot be overestimated. In addition to 
creating stable labor conditions, forest 
fires would be under better control, game 
and fish would be better protected, and 
labor would instantly be available when- 
ever required. In addition to raising all 
or most of the foodstuffs for their own 
use, these forest farmers could, in most 
instances, add to their regular income 
through home industries of various kinds. 
(Fox farming, weaving, wood work, metal 
work, etc.) Unless the forest operations 
are carried on—on the basis of subsis- 
tence forest farming,—the cost will be 
excessive, and the entire plan of sustained 
yield management may be in jeopardy. 
The Committee, therefore, recommends 

that the U. S. Forest Service, jointly with 
the Society of American Foresters, make 
appropriate representations with the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Corporation of the 
Department of the Interior, with a view 
to providing for a number of forest sub- 
sistence homesteads in various parts of 
the country, and to establish these home- 
steads in cooperation with progressive 
forest owners willing and able to give 
this system a serious trial. These forest 
farms would, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, offer an excellent opportunity for 
the better element of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps workers who have already re- 
ceived training in forest improvement 
work. These prospective homesteaders 
should he selected among people grown 
up in forest districts and having the 
necessary experience in small farm opera- 
tion. This plan should also be called 
to the attention of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Decentralization, and its co- 
operation and aid should be solicited. 

Respectfully submitted, 

AxeL H. OxHoim, Chairman 

C. P. Cronk 

A. B. Hastincs 

W. H. KEenety 

H. W. SHAWHAN 

Tuomas W. SKUCE 

E. W. TInKER 
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Mr. Oxholm continued: I would like 
to add a word, if I may. Last September 
I saw in the newspapers in Europe that 
Sweden had paid off half of her foreign 
indebtedness. That was a marvelous 
thing to do, under the circumstances. I 
looked into that, and asked people high 
up the reason. They said the small sub- 
sistence farms throughout the country 
had put it in a better financial system 
than any other country in the world. 
That is the reason they have paid off. 
I don’t think for a moment that forestry 
in the United States has a chance as a 
private undertaking, unless we combine 
subsistence farming and forestry work in 
all sections of the country. The cost of 
moving labor is great, and you can not 
possibly provide woods work for these 
men throughout the year. 

In regard to subsistence homesteads, 
you should not believe all you read in 
the newspapers. I regret exceedingly 
some of the criticisms that appear, be- 
cause they are unjust. Don’t let any of 
these things blind you. It is a splendid 
idea, and it is just a question of gaining 
experience in working out a solution. 

While I am on the subject of European 
countries, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion to the Society. In foreign coun- 
tries I have found their foresters co- 
operating with other professions. We 
don’t seem to do that to the same extent. 
Let me point to the experience of the 
German foresters. They are connected 
with the engineers, a very big organiza- 
tion, and they make these engineers in- 
terested in questions pertaining to the 
uses of wood. I have seen exhibits spon- 
sored by the societies of engineers and 
foresters. Next week there will be an ex- 
hibit in Berlin demonstrating how wood 
gas can be substituted for gasoline for 
motor trucks. It might be a surprise to 
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some of you to know I have traveled up 
and down the streets there propelled by 
wood gas. It is no longer an experiment, 
it is a commercial undertaking. 

I would like to ask if it isn’t of the 
utmost importance for the foresters to 
make forestry a paying proposition. I 
think you should communicate with other 
professions, and see to it that you are 
getting the financial returns from forestry 
we can expect. 

I would like to ask permission to leave 
this report with you, although it is not 
the final report of the committee. 

President Chapman: We will now hear 
a report from the Committee on Public 
Forests by Ralph S. Hosmer, Chairman 

Mr. Hosmer then read the following 
report which was accepted. 


FinaL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PuBLic FORESTS AND PROTECTION 
Forest ZONES 


The Committee on Public Forests and 
Protection Forest Zones, appointed by 
President C. M. Granger, in March 1932, 
submits as follows its final report. . 

In 1931 the Society adopted, by formal 
ballot, a platform of broad principles 
which should guide public and _ private 
forestry in the United States.1 This vote 
was the result of a report by the Com- 
mittee on Forest Policy submitted that 
year, after a long period of careful in- 
quiry.2 With the idea of helping to put 
the principles so enunciated into action, 
the then President of the Society, Dr. 
C. M. Granger, in the spring of 1932 
appointed a number of committees to 
study different phases of the general 
problems involved and to report their 
recommendations. The Committee on 
Public Forests and Protection Forest 
Zones is one of that group. Its fune- 


‘Jour. of For., Vol. XXIX, No. 6, Oct. 1931, p. 990. 
*Jour. of For., Vol. XXX, No. 3, March 1932, p. 367. 
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tion was to report on Articles V and VI 
of the Code adopted by the Society. As 
it now stands the personnel of the Com- 
mittee is as follows:? H. L. Baker, G. H. 
Cecil, C. F. Evans, W. B. Greeley, P. A. 
Herbert, J. P. Kinney, Robert Marshall, 
Ralph S. Hosmer, chairman. 

Article V reads, in part, “The mani- 
fold public and private interests in for- 
estry require a greatly enlarged system 
of public forests,” namely, Federal, state, 
county and municipal forests. The duty 
of the Committee was to suggest how 
these objectives could best be met. And 
similarly to bring in recommendations as 
to those forests which are especially 
needed for the protection of watersheds. 
The instructions given by President Gran- 
ger suggest “that the Committee’s report 
include both a recommended program 
and specific suggestions as to the practi- 
eal steps to be taken to put the program 
into effect.” 

At the annual meeting of the Society in 
1932, at San Francisco, a preliminary re- 
port was submitted,* which indicated a 
line of attack but contained no formal 
recommendations, except that it indicated 
approval of the establishment of “Indian 
Forests” as proposed by the Office of In- 
dian Affairs; and of Prof. H. H. Chap- 
man’s suggestion “of using the total as- 
sessed value of taxable property within 
the state, divided by the net area of for- 
est land, as a criterion of the ability of 
a state to invest in state forests.” 

Then in March 1933 appeared from 
the Forest Service the so-called “Cope- 
land Report,”®> A National Plan for 
American Forestry, with its exhaustive 
treatment of all the major phases of for- 
est policy in the United States and its 
specific recommendations for a_ very 
great increase in the area of publicly 
owned forests throughout the country. 
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The gist of the findings of the Forest 
Service are clearly presented in the ex- 
cellent summary of the full report pre- 
pared by Dr. Earle H. Clapp. This is 
available in reprint form. But those 
interested in this matter will wish also to 
consult the various articles which make 
up the body of the full report, in that 
these are the foundation on which rest 
the conclusions reached by the Forest 
Service. In them also are to be found 
the facts, figures and statistics which sup- 
port these findings. 

To bring together and make available 
for reference the great mass of statistical 
and other data which are to be found in 
the National Plan for American Forestry, 
and to draw deductions and conclusions 
therefrom, occupied many persons in the 
Forest Service for a period of about eight 
months. But the study on which the 
Copeland Report is based really has a 
still broader foundation, in that it had 
been preceded by the so-called “Extensive 
Revision” of basic information, which 
was started two years or more earlier. 

The Forest Service is sincerely to be 
commended for its skillful accomplish- 
ment of the great task to which it set 
itself. The National Plan for American 
Forestry will remain for years as the 
most important source book for statistical 
information about the forests of the 
United States. 

Since March 1933 various other events 
have transpired which have a direct bear- 
ing on the topics assigned to this com- 
mittee. The establishment of the C.C.C.; 
the setting up of the Lumber Code, in- 
cluding its Article X, under the N.R.A.; 
the inauguration of the T.V.A., with for- 
estry as a part of that program; the al- 
lotment of special grants for the acquisi- 
tion of National Forests out of Emergency 
Funds; the submarginal agricultural land 


Jour. of For., Vol. XXXII, No. 7, Oct. 1934, p. 797. 
4Jour. of For., Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1933, pp. 235-238. 
®A National Plan for American Forestry, Senate Document No. 12, 73d Congress, Ist Session, 


Washington, 1933, 2 vols., 1,677 pages. 
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retirement undertaking, which is designed 
to remove from agricultural use a good 
many millions of acres, much of which 
will presumably enter into forest use; 
the Taylor Grazing Act of June 1934, 
which deals with the use of portions of 
the Public Domain; a series of articles 
in “American Forests,” dealing with for- 
est land acquisition; and more recently 
the authorization of the great Shelter 
Belt project in the Plains States, are, 
with other things, all included in the 
picture. It is significant that many of 
the recommendations of the Copeland 
Report are contained in the chart of Es- 
sential Measures which accompanies and 
forms part of the recommendations of the 
Report of the Conference of Lumber and 
Timber Products Industries, held in 
Washington in March 1934.6 It is ex- 
pected that some of these will find place 
in the so-called “Omnibus Bill” when 
that proposed measure is introduced in 
Congress early in 1935. 

In view of all of this it seemed to a 
majority of the Committee on Public 
Forests that the most constructive service 
the committee could render would be to 
take a positive stand on the broad ques- 
tion of the desirability of large increases 
in publicly owned forests by endorsing, 
in principle, the recommendations of the 
Forest Service as set forth in the Cope- 
land Report. 

In so doing the several members of this 
committee by no means accept in toto 
all the conclusions arrived at by the 
Forest Service, nor do they, either col- 
lectively or individually, necessarily en- 
dorse certain implications which natural- 
ly follow some of those conclusions. 
There is indeed considerable diversity of 
opinion within the committee concerning 
some of these points. But notwithstand- 
ing reservations as to certain of the find- 
ings of the Forest Service, it is the 
judgment of a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Public Forests that 
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they are in general in sympathy with the 
spirit and purpose of the National Plan 
for American Forestry, and in favor of 
a broad program of forest land acquisi- 
tion by the public of the nature of that 
recommended by the Forest Service in 
the Copeland Report. 

Statements in the nature of minority 
reports from two members of the com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. L. Baker and C. F. 
Evans, are attached to this report. Cer- 
tain individual points of view expressed 
by other members of the committe have 
been included either in the body of the 
report, or as footnotes. 

It is obviously impossible for any com- 
mittee of the Society to assemble the 
bulk of material which the Forest Serv- 
ice had before it in the preparation of 
the Copeland Report. Without such or- 
iginal material it would not be easy, 
even if it were desired to do so, success- 
fully to controvert the broad conclusions 
of the Forest Service. Nor does it ap- 
pear to your committee feasible to at- 
tempt to supplement the recommenda- 
tions of the Forest Service in detail, as to 
parts of regions or as to individual 
states. 

Holding this view your committee re- 
mains of the opinion that the best serv- 
ice it can now render in making its final 
report, and then requesting to be dis- 
charged, is, first, to comment on certain 
features of the Forest Service program, 
and then to make certain suggestions 
which it hopes may be pertinent in help- 
ing to bring about a very material in- 
crease in public ownership of forest land 
in the United States. To this end your 
committee submits this report. 


DIGEST OF THE COPELAND REPORT 


With particular reference to the por- 


lions dealing with the acquisition of pub- — 


lic forests. 


To clarify this discussion, and that the — 


“Jour. of For., Vol. XXXII, No. 3, March 1934, pp. 275-307, with chart. 
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essential recommendations of the Forest 
Service may be clearly in mind, it may 
be helpful to quote certain statements in 
the Summary of the Copeland Report by 
Dr. Earle H. Clapp, Head of the Branch 
of Research, U. S. Forest Service; in 
other articles in “A National Plan for 
American Forestry”; and in an address 
made by Dr. Clapp, which was followed 
by discussion, at the Milwaukee meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters held 
in December 1933." 

Objectives. With the ultimate purpose 
of obtaining “all the economic and _so- 
cial benefits which productive forest land 
and adequate timber and other products 
and services can bring,” the immediate 
objectives are (1) “to bring all of our 
forest land, if possible, into productive 
use’; and (2) “to insure, if possible, 
supplies of timber and other forest prod- 
ucts and of watershed protection and 
services adequate to meet national re- 
quirements.” 

To accomplish these ends the Forest 
Service has come to the conclusion that 
chief reliance must be placed on pub- 
lic ownership. It therefore recommends 


that some 224 million acres be added . 


to the forest area now owned by the pub- 
lic. Of this about 60 per cent should 
be acquired by the federal government; 
about 40 per cent by states and local 
communities. If carried out in full the 
plan would mean that the public would 
take over and manage: 
“Slightly more than half of the com- 
mercial forest. land; 
“Half of the timber-growing job; 
“Five-sixths of the non-commercial for- 
est land; 

“Three-fifths of the forest ranges; 
“Four-fifths of the area of major in- 
fluence on watershed protection; 
“Fight-ninths of the areas to be set 

aside for forest recreation.” (Page 


(rahe 
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“On this modified distribution of owner- 
ship as a foundation falls the task and 
responsibility of building a superstruc- 
ture of the activity programs which con- 
stitute an essential part of the National 
plan. These programs cover the entire 
range of the management, protection, 
and administration of the timber, water- 
shed, recreational, wild life, forage and 
other resources which make up the for- 
est, and are designed to make the forest 
meet the objective set up of full economic 
and social service.” (Page 77.) 

The Copeland Report states, (page 
146) that “in all 615 million acres, or 
one-third of the continental United States 
is forest land.” Of this 494,898,000 is 
classed as “commercial forest” i.e. “land 
capable of producing timber of commer- 
cial quantity and quality, and available 
for commercial use.” Under non-com- 
mercial forest come approximately 120 
million acres. This divides into areas 
withdrawn from timber use, as in parks, 
eleven million acres, and land chiefly 
valuable for purposes other than timber, 
109 million acres. Over 60 per cent of 
the latter is publicly owned; much has 
value as protection forest (Footnote to 
table on p. 122). If 54,700,000 acres of 
abandoned agricultural land,—much of 
which is possibly available for forestry,— 
is added, the grand total is 669,300,000 
acres. 

From the standpoint of present owner- 
ship the 495 million acres of commercial 
forest divides are shown in Table 1. 

Based on findings which are summed 
up by Clapp on pages 67 and 68 of the 
Copeland Report, the Forest Service rec- 
ommends “that public ownership be in- 
creased by a total area of about 224 
million acres.” This would be made up 
by enlarging “‘public ownership of non- 
commercial lands by slightly less than 
30 million acres to 92, this primarily 
for watershed protection,” and by in- 


Jour. of For., Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Feb., 1934, pp. 174-195. 
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creasing commercial forest lands “by 
about 194 million acres, including slight- 
ly less than 32 million acres of aban- 
doned farm lands.” This area it is as- 
sumed would meet the combined needs 
of “timber production, watershed protec- 
tion, recreation and general economic and 
social demands.” “This would mean pub- 
lic holdings of 293 million acres, or 
about three-fifths, instead of the present 
one-fifth of the total area of commercial 
forest.” Of the total area recommended, 
177 million acres are in the East and 
47 million in the West. (Page 69). 

Under the Forest Service plan slightly 
less than half (46 per cent) of the com- 
mercial forest land, 255 million acres,— 
much of it presumably the best areas,— 
would be left in private ownership for 
development by private initiative. This 
would include around 20 million acres 
of abandoned agricultural land. About 
three-fifths, or 155 million acres, would 
be in industrial ownership and 100 mil- 
lion in farm ownership. This area must 
be depended upon for growing one-half 
of the timber needed to meet national 
requirements. (Page 59). 

At present “nearly 400 million acres, 
or practically 80 per cent of the com- 
mercial forest land in the United States 
is in private ownership. Of this 127 mil- 
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lion acres is in farm woodlands and 270 
million acres in industrial holdings. 
Nearly 60 per cent of the most accessible 
remaining sawtimber is on private lands. 
More than half of this is industrially 
owned.” (Pages 7 and 11.) 

The Forest Service plan would 
volve as a minimum intensive manage- 
ment for timber production on about 40 
million acres and extensive management 
on 150 million—areas far in excess of 
those now under such management—and 
standards of protection, silviculture, and 
sustained yield management much above 
those now in use. It would involve much 
greater and much more effective efforts 
to maintain and increase consumption of 
forest products.” (Page 59.) 

To provide for timber production for 
the country as a whole the Forest Serv- 
ice has worked out a scheme whereby 
through the inclusion of some 52 million 
acres of abandoned agricultural land, 
but on the other hand the reservation for 
recreation and other uses of 41 million 
acres, an area of 509 million acres would 
be available. If completely utilized 100 
million acres would be under intensive, 
339 under extensive timber management, 
and 70 given simple protection. This it 
is figured should produce, 60 to 80 
years hence, 2114 billion cubic feet of 


“cms 


TABLE 1 


DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL FORESTS 


Publicly owned or managed forest land 
Oderals ota Nore Terr oe 
state, county and municipal 

Industrial 


Acres 


88,027,000 

10,632,000 
269,516,000 (Page 131) 
126,723,000 


494,898,000 


Classified by present condition of forest cover the division is: 


Old growth (mature) sawtimber_. 
Second growth (immature) sawtimber_._ 
‘Cordwood areas 
Logged or burned 
Fair to satisfactory restocking. 
Poor to non-restocking.... 


99,000,000 


(Page 146) 


495,000,000 
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timber a year. If a less ambitious plan 
were followed 459 million acres could, 
it is said, be expected to produce about 
1714 billion cubic feet. About 190 mil- 
lion acres of this would be privately 
owned commercial forest. (Pages 43 and 
44 and 1232.) 

Regarding anticipated shifts in owner- 
ship Table 2 is of interest. (Page 1243.) 

In the acquisition of the 224 million 
acres the proportions would obtain of 
60 per cent by the federal government 
and 40 per cent by the states. This would 
mean 134 million acres federal, of which 
107 million would be in the East and 27 
million in the West, and as state forests 
90 million acres. 

In addition to the 224 million acres 
recommended to be added to public for- 
ssts, it is proposed that there also be in- 
sorporated in the national forests some 
22 million additional acres of forest land 
hat already belongs to the government. 
[hese lands include forested parts of the 
Public Domain (about 41% million acres 
»f which is classified as commercial for- 
st) and more than 2 million acres of 
he revested Oregon and California Rail- 
‘oad and Coos Bay wagon road grants. 
Pages 639-648.) 

Concerning costs, the Forest Service 
fives, “the total capital investment of 
he entire recommended public acquisi- 
ion program, Federal and State” as 
748,000,000. (Page 1299.) This sum is 
rrived at from calculations based on the 
verage price to date per acre paid for 
National Forest lands in the East, or an 
verage of $3.25 per acre, and, using 
imilar estimates, of $1.60 per acre for 
he West. 

The assumed costs per acre also take 
nto account certain areas to be acquired 
y the states through reversion of land 
ecause of non-payment of taxes. The 
stal also includes $100,000,000 for the 
ecommended purchase of 90 billion feet 
.M. of stumpage in the West. Of the 
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total, in round numbers $750,000,000, 
the Federal government’s share is two- 
thirds, that of the states one-third. 

The Forest Service would like to see 
the whole program put into effect dur- 
ing a 20 year period. Various tables are 
given which show how capital invest- 
ments and current expenditures would be 
spread out over four five year periods, for 
it is planned to bring all new national 
forests under management at once upon 
acquisition. These tables are not easy 
to follow. It is simpler to quote Sil- 
cox’s reply to Gaskill,® anent the Cope- 
land Report, where he states that for the 
program as a whole, “a total public ex- 
penditure is proposed of $2,315,000,000.” 

The only other points about the Cope- 
land Report that will here be mentioned 
—one cannot digest 1677 pages in a few 
paragraphs—are that throughout empha- 
sis is laid on the importance of the co- 
ordination of uses in the management of 
all public forest land; on the necessity of 
increasing the effectiveness of fire pre- 
vention; and on the need of strengthen- 
ing the financial support of the various 
branches of extension and research work. 
But as these do not come directly within 
the scope of this Committee, they may be 
passed over. 

In Clapp’s Summary is included (pp. 
74 and 75), a list of desired laws, both 
federal and state, under the caption “The 
Most Important Legislation Required.” 


COMMENTS 


Your committee is impressed, as it feels 
all those who study the Copeland Report 
must be, not only with the thorough 
going way in which so many aspects of 
American forestry have been treated, but 
also with the fact that here for the first 
time has been presented a unified and 
organic program for meeting a_ specific 
and highly important National need. 

The essential facts about the Copeland 
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Report are that it recommends a very 
large increase of public forests, with 
the corollary that the areas so acquired 
by the federal government, or by the 
states, shall be brought under full forest 
management as speedily as may be, and 
thereafter so maintained. Taken alto- 
gether the Plan for American Forestry 
is therefore much more than a scheme for 
increasing public forests. Its purpose 
is through careful coordination of all 
the uses of these forests to make them 
all, in the end, render to the people of 
the nation the fullest possible measure 
of service. 

As such it is, frankly, a stupendous 
enterprise. The ultimate cost will neces- 
sarily run into very large figures. But 
as the Forest Service convincingly points 
out, the importance of well managed 
forests to the continuity and permanent 
welfare of the nation entitles it to rank 
as one of our great national undertak- 
ings. 

If one accepts this premise it is idle 
to quibble about precise figures, or over 
minor points in the general program. 
The statistics will change in any event,— 
as will facts now cited as the best at 
present obtainable,—with the increase in 
knowledge which will result from the 
Forest Economics Survey and from other 
sources. The Forest Service has done a 
highly valuable task in setting up a broad 
program. A majority of your committee 
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endorses its general findings. Their first 
recommendation is, therefore, that the 
Society of American Foresters put itself 
squarely on record as approving in prin- 
ciple the recommendations of the Nation- 
al Plan for American Forestry. 

Although a majority of the committee 
takes this point of view, and endorses 
the other recommendations which follow, 
two or three of these men have requested 
that their individual opinions be recorded 
on specific topics. These statements fol- 
low: 

Col. W. B. Greeley says: “I concur 
generally in the recommendation of the 
committee in respect to a national pro- 
gram of forest acquisition. I do, how- 
ever, couple with this general concur- 
rence a strong recommendation that in 
the national program of forest acquisi- 
tion priority be given to purchases which 
are designed to stabilize the chaotic situa- 
tion of forest land ownership in portions 
of the United States and to facilitate the 
extension of sustained yield under pri- 
vate as well as public ownership. 

“These ideas were expressed in an 
article on ‘Federal Acquisition in the 
New Deal for Forestry, which I wrote 
for the July 1934 issue of ‘American 
Forests. To make my _ supplemental 
recommendation specific, I urge prior 
consideration by the Federal Government, 
in carrying out the comprehensive pro- 
gram of acquisition set up in the Cope- 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED PRESENT AND POSSIBLE FUTURE OWNERSHIP OF FOREST LAND 


Owner 


Private: 
Farm woodland 
Industrial 


State 
Federal: 


National forests 
Public domain 
Other 


Present Possible future 
distribution distribution 
Acres Acres 
ee ae PR 150,000,000 110,000,000 
wad Alain Gene 294,400,000 1 165,900,000 
has A 5S, 1,400,000 
oes ee 16,100,000; 106,800,000 
254,900,000 
10,300,000: 
fate ok 21,400,000 
pi Es tees 669,300,000 ~ 
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land Report, to the following classes of 
forest land: 

“(1) Marginal and submarginal areas, 
with little or no present commercial value, 
which have passed or are certain to pass 
out of private ownership through tax de- 
linquency. Where the states are able to 
cope with this problem, federal inter- 
vention is unnecessary and undesirable. 
But the Federal Government must accept 
the responsibility for assuming custody 
and protection. of these lands where the 
states are unable to do so. 

“(2) Commercial timber lands, to a 
degree sufficeint to really assist in sta- 
bilizing timber values, like the stabiliza- 
tion of the value of gold; and thereby 
place some reasonable assurance of eco- 
nomic stability behind commercial for- 
estry. 

“(3) Areas where government pur- 
chases will extend opportunities for co- 
operative undertakings in sustained yield 
management, in working units where 
ownership will lie partly in government 
and partly in private hands. 

“In connection with these suggestions, 
consideration should be given to the fact 
that a tremendous opportunity for ex- 
tension of commercial forest practice has 
been opened up through the Industrial 
Code for the lumber industry. The fed- 
eral program of acquisition should be 
planned, within reasonable limits, of 
course, so as to support and extend the 
beneficial conservation features of the 
Lumber Code. That means primarily 
assisting in stabilizing forest land owner- 
ship and facilitating the adoption of sus- 
tained yield by private management.” 

This position is shared in part by Mr. 
G. H. Cecil, who says: 

“T have been rather reluctant to accept 
the conclusions of the Copeland Report 
in their entirety with reference to ac- 
quisition. I have always felt that the 
users of lumber should carry the major 
portion of the timber conservation load 
rather than the general public. This 
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principle has received recognition in the 
Lumber Code of the N.R.A. and has, to 
a degree, been accepted by the lumber 
industry. How far the industry will go 
depends to a very considerable extent 
upon whether the N.R.A. continues. 

“The findings of the Copeland Report 
for the acquisition of timberland, while 
raising in my mind the question whether 
so large a participation on the part of 
the government is absolutely necessary, 
are I believe conclusive that an acquisi- 
tion program larger than any made avail- 
able in the past is imperative. 

“T feel, therefore, that I can endorse 
the report as prepared, leaving to the 
future the solution of the question as to 
whether the acquisition program will be 
necessary in its entirety.” 

On the other hand Dr. Robert Marshall 
holds that the Forest Service does not go 
far enough in its recommendations. He 
would have the federal government take 
over practically all forest lands, outside 
of farm woodlands. In such acquisitions 
he would include the productive forest 
areas now in commercial ownership. 
This argument he has developed at length 
in his recent book, “The People’s Forests,” 
New York, 1933. 

Following the second part of the in- 
structions given it by President Granger, 
—namely that it give attention to ways 
and means of getting a plan for more 
public forests into operation,—your com- 
mittee feels that perhaps its most useful 
function now is to make certain sugges- 
tions under that head. It sees no point 
in repeating here general observations 
which almost everyone accepts, about in- 
creasing our public forests. Neither, as 
has already been pointed out, are its 
members in position, in that they do not 
have access to detailed information, to 
make specific recommendations as_ to 
particular regions or localities. Further, 
like most Society Committees, its mem- 
bers have been handicapped in that they 
were obliged to carry on their work sole- 
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ly by correspondence. But it is hoped 
that some of the notes which follow may 
serve a useful purpose. 

While the Forest Service has outlined 
in detail a program whereby the whole 
plan could be put into force over a peri- 
od of twenty years, it is obvious that to 
secure the adoption of it, or of any other 
large scale plan, requires strong public 
interest and backing. From its nature, 
the Society of American Foresters is not 
a propagandist organization. But if it is 
generally known that this body of pro- 
fessional foresters endorses this general 
program, at least in principle, it should 
aid in advancing it. 

It is already certain that the American 
Forestry Association,—which is organized 
so that one of its duties is to promote 
legislation favorable to forestry—will 
be one of the agencies active in the work 
of helping to put this general program 
into effect. For this reason it seems to 
your committee that it would be desirable 
for the Council to assure the officers of 
that Association that they will have the 
moral support of the Society in this 
matter.1° 

As to ways and means, there are nat- 
urally various steps to be taken in any 
campaign to increase publicly owned for- 
ests. These naturally divide, first, into 
those that concern Federal holdings, and 
second, state forests. The Forest Service 
points out various sub-divisions under its 
recommendation as to lands under ‘the 
Federal government, and enumerates cer- 
tain needed acts of legislation which must 
be secured from Congress or from state 
legislatures. 

Because of familiarity with the general 
subject and because it has, or can com- 
mand, the necessary additional informa- 
tion, the Forest Service is in a unique 
position to carry into greater detail, in 
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terms of forest regions, the broad recom- 
mendations it has already made for the 
country as a whole. Your committee sug- 
gests that in its judgment it would be de- 
sirable if the Forest Service were to 
formulate such statements, and from time 
to time make them available to those con- 
cerned. Public interest and support could 
then be built up behind these projects. 

Not a little has already been done in 
this way. The National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission has approved purchase 
areas in which lands are now being ac- 
quired under funds provided from Spe- 
cial Emergency Grants. Other similar 
authorizations could and should receive 
like sanction, against the time when 
other monies are made available by con- 
eressional action, bond issues or other- 
wise. As regards the transfer of areas 
already in federal ownership, such as por- 
tions of the Public Domain, reverted rail- 
road lands and the like, various steps 
have already been taken which should be 
followed up as soon as the requisite action 
is taken by the courts or by Congress. 
In the matter of blocking up national for- 
ests under the Exchange Act, the Forest 
Service is obviously in the best position 
to indicate what is needed. Were some 
of these things enunciated by the Forest 
Service as desirable projects, your com- 
mittee feels that it would help toward 
their speedier accomplishment. 


Other things being equal, and under — 
what has now become standard procedure ~ 
in the Forest Service concerning acquisi- — 
tion, some members of your committee — 


believe that in so far as practicable pri- 
ority should be given to the completion 


of some of the older purchase areas in 
the Southern Appalachians and in New 


England. 
opinion that, where feasible, the acquisi- 
tion of lands of good producing capacity, 


*In this connection it may be noted that one or two members of the committee would like to 


see the Society itself take aggressive action in the support of this general program. Dr. Marshall in } 


' 


particular holds this view strongly. But as this involves a question of Society policy rather than : 
the business of this committee, it need not be further discussed here. 


A majority is also of the 
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and of those which already carry timber 
that is at least partly grown, is to be ad- 
vised over areas in a lower site class. 

It does not appear to your committee 
that anything is to be gained by the con- 
sideration in this report of the advantages 
of one as against another method of 
financing a program of forest land ac- 
quisition by the Federal government. The 
important thing now is that the idea of 
greatly increased areas of public forest 
be sold to the. public. As this is done, 
the methods of financing, even if large 
amounts are involved, will become a de- 
tail in the program. 

The problem of increasing the forest 
holdings of the states presents even 
greater difficulties than the stepping up 
of Federal forests. Some few states, 
mainly in the East, already have fairly 
definite objectives toward which they are 
working with reasonable consistency. In 
many others an extended campaign of 
education of the public will probably be 
required before much can be done, even 
within the financial possibilities of any 
given state. No two states present quite 
the same conditions. This further com- 
plicates the .task. 

There are many questions to be solved 
in every state as to the relative duties and 
responsibilities of the federal government 
and the state itself, as well as to the 
financial ability of any state in this mat- 
ter. The Copeland Report discusses this 
point at length. In the opinion of your 
committee there is much of merit in the 
proposals of Prof. H. H. Chapman that 
the tax base of the state be considered 
as a crilerion as to how far a state may 
go safely in the purchase of forest land. 

While not desiring to enter upon a 
discussion of the controversial question of 
the use of land which reverts to public 
ownership because of the non-payment of 
taxes, your committee hazards the opinion 
that where such action would appear de- 
sirable, provision should be made by ap- 
propriate legislation so that areas of 
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this character be turned over to the state 
rather than that they vest in the counties. 
Too often such lands become liabilities 
to these small units, whereas under state 
control they might be converted into real 
assets. 

A suggestion that finds favor with your 
committee is that through closer coopera- 
tion than now sometimes exists between 
the Forest Service and the appropriate 
officials of a state, the way might be 
made easier for the creation of public 
forests in the several states. Possibly the 
setting up of a Division of Forestry Ex- 
tension in the Forest Service, as has been 
suggested by Mr. H. L. Baker, State For- 
ester of Florida, might help toward the 
solution of some difficulties. 

Whether the Federal or a state gov- 
ernment is involved, your committee feels 
that care should be exercised in the 
purchase of land that is likely soon to 
revert to the public because of non-pay- 
ment of taxes. There may be exceptions 
where such action can be justified, but 
as a rule your committee feels that there 
is no point in the people paying for what 
would soon come to them anyway, with- 
out direct cost. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your committee repeats its initial rec- 
ommendation that the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters endorse in principle the 
general program of expanding the area 
of public forests set forth in the National 
Plan for American Forestry. 

It recommends that the Council indi- 
cate in appropriate ways that well con- 
ceived efforts to put this program into 
effect will have the support of the So- 
ciety. 

It urges that the several sections of the 
Society consider carefully whether by in- 
vestigations by committees, or otherwise, 
useful information cannot be brought to 
bear on the problems of given states or 


regions. Such a study as this was made 
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in 1930 by a special committee of the 
New England Section. Especially per- 
haps might such local committees of for- 
esters help to correlate and make useable 
for this purpose some of the findings of 
state planning boards, economic land 
classification surveys, of the Soil Erosion 
Service and of other organizations whose 
work is akin to forestry. 

Your committee further recommends to 
individual members of the Society that 
they take this proposal for increasing our 
public forests seriously and as oppor- 
tunity offers lend their aid in various 
ways to the advancement of the general 
program. 

By these means, among others, your 
committee believes that the Society of 
American Foresters can make real con- 
tributions to a program which it holds 
is of great significance for the sustained 
well being of our nation. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, 
G. H. Cecil 

W. B. Greeley 

P. A. Herbert 

J. P. Kinney 
Robert Marshall 


Chairman 


MINORITY REPORTS 


I am dissenting from the committee re- 
port chiefly because I do not endorse the 
recommendation for a public forest ac- 
quisition program of 224 million acres, 
including 194 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land and because I do not 
agree that the public should acquire the 
more productive forest lands, leaving the 
poorer lands to private ownership. The 
committee recommendation that public 
agencies acquire 194 million acres of the 
better grade forest lands rests no doubt 
on the assumption that our future timber 
needs require that these lands be brought 
to a high degree of productivity at the 
earliest practicable date and the further 
assumption that only the public can be 
expected to accomplish this end. It seems 
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to me that the assumptions are not sufli- 
ciently well founded to justify such a 
huge program. A respectable body of 
fairly well informed observers within the 
forestry profession will not agree that 
the situation is so critical. 

Would it not be wiser to concentrate | 
on the “problem areas” of forestry where | 
all will agree that private ownership | 
and management is impracticable? If! 
the public takes the better land how can; 
we expect private ownership to succeed | 
on the remainder? 

It seems to me that our objective: 
should be the public acquisition of for- - 
est areas where private ownership cannot! 
be expected to succeed and where the? 
public interests, particularly in watershed | 
protection and erosion control, make pub-- 
lic control necessary. Such areas willl 
include submarginal farm lands in many; 
cases and I would favor their purchase» 
even though they may be submarginall 
for timber growing purchases. As to the? 
acreage that might come into public 
ownership under the policy I do not 
know. Probably it would be far 
than 224 million acres. The Land 
Study of 1934 will be revealing in 
respect. 

Lastly it does not appear that the: 
recommendations concerning acquisition: 
of tax delinquent forest land takes fully 
into account the difficulties in the way of 
this method. In most states it would b 
extremely difficult to acquire in this wa 
compact areas large enough for effec- 
tive management. Public sentiment would 
not generally be favorable, partly be-~ 
cause of sympathy with the tax delinquent 
owner and partly because the land in 
effect is security for the much need 
taxes. 


November 30, 1934 


C. F. Evans. 


Mr. Harry Lee Baker, State Foreste 
of Florida, declines to sign this repor 
for the reasons given below. This state 
ment is made in lieu of a formal minor: 


iad 
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ity report from him. It is based on let- 
ters written to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Baker. It has been ap- 
proved by Mr. Baker. 


“(1) The first responsibility of the for- 
estry -profession is to endeavor to remove 
the risks and handicaps from private tim- 
ber growing as far as practicable in order 
to give the greatest possible incentive to 
commercial reforestation. 


“(2) The Forest Service in the Cope- 
land Report, and by inference the Re- 
port of the Committee on Public For- 
ests, assumes that all of the problems of 
timber depletion are the outgrowth of 
private neglect; that the landowners have 
fallen down. If so, where have they 
fallen from and has there been any retro- 
gression? The problems of timber de- 
pletion are to some extent the outgrowth 
of private neglect, but they are also the 
outgrowth of public neglect. 

“(3) The forestry profession should 
devote as much time and effort to aid the 
landowners as is put forth to acquire 
public land. If and when this fact is 
recognized, the agencies actively identi- 
fied with the solution of the timber de- 
pletion problems in this country will 
back up their convictions by organizing 
for that purpose just as these agencies 
are now organized to acquire public 
land. 

“(4) In view of the situation enumer- 
ated above, it is believed that the plan 
to acquire two hundred and twenty-four 
million acres of land represents an en- 
tirely too ambitious program. 

(5) Not only should the forestry pro- 
fession insist upon the public redeeming 
its responsibility, but it should also plan 
definitely to strengthen the work of the 
State forestry agencies by providing a 
plan for the acquisition of State forests. 

“The Committee report merely endorses 
the far too ambitious program of the 
U. S. Forest Service and entirely over- 
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looks the needs of the states for public 
forests. It is narrow in its conception in 
that it endorses a public land acquisition 
program based on the assumption that 
private forestry is out of the picture (for 
about one-half of the two hundred and 
twenty-four million acres under consid- 
eration) and does not give proper recog- 
nition to ways and means of bringing 
about the acquisition and development 
of State forests.” 


Mr. Baker believes that the solution of 
the problem of acquiring state forests 
lies in the use of Federal money to 
finance such land acquisition. For the 
administration of such funds he recom- 
mends that there be set up in the For- 
est Service “a Forestry Extension Agency” 
staffed by men sympathetic to the prob- 
lems confronting state forestry depart- 
ments, whose primary duty shall be to 
aid the states in acquiring state forests 
and in bringing about the desirable for- 
est practices on private lands. 


President Chapman: We will now have 
the report of the Committee on “Forests 
and Their Relations to Game Manage- 
ment,” which was prepared by Aldo Leo- 
pold, but will be read by Mr. W. L. 
Dutton, U. S. Forest Service. 

Mr. Dutton then read the following 
report which was accepted. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON FORESTRY AND 
GAME MANAGEMENT 


Field—This Committee conceives it to 
be its function to criticize, apply, and 
extend the work of the pre-existing 
bodies dealing with wildlife policy, inso- 
far as such work applies to forests and 
forest lands. These bodies include: 

Game Policy Committee, Committee on 
Wild Life Studies, Fish Policy Commit- 
tee, American Game Conference, National 
Research Council, American Fisheries 
Society. 
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Coérdination—Such committees as 
these exist because antecedent land-uses, 
especially agriculture, have until recently 
ignored wildlife as a land-crop. In de- 
veloping wildlife policy, we must avoid 
the opposite error of ignoring other land 
uses. 


Real codrdination cannot be grafted 
upon pre-existing practices—it must be 
built into them. This implies a reorgan- 
ization and synthesis of all land-relation- 
ships, including the professions which 
lead them, the schools which teach them, 
the research which guides them, and the 
laws which regulate and support them. 
Since the purpose of wildlife cropping 
is recreation rather than utility, there is 
implied a gradual recasting of the es- 
thetic as well as the economic relation 
between land and people. 


A forest game policy, then, is not 
something to be attained by fiat in a sin- 
gle generation. It is a small fraction of 
a vast process in social and economic 
evolution. Such a report as this can 
present only the first gropings toward 
a distant end. 


Such gropings may logically start with 
the machinery for finding and interpret- 
ing facts and training manpower. 


The Trend of Research and Education. 
—Research cannot precede practice, neith- 
er should it lag unduly behind. The 
present situation is that it lags very bad- 
ly. Relief programs have suddenly ac- 
celerated the public outlay for game 
projects, with no corresponding research 
outlay. For example, game expenditures 
in 1934 rose to well above 30 million, 
but less than one per cent of this went 
for research in improved technique. This 
disproportion is especially aggravated in 
forest game. Important forest species, 
such as whitetail deer and turkey, remain 
almost untouched by ecological studies. 
This is tantamount to launching a na- 
tional program of silviculture without 
any silvical knowledge of white oak and 
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yellow pine, and without making any 
attempt to get any. 

Legislative bodies should either in- 
crease research appropriations, or else 
authorize the use of a fixed percentage of 
other appropriations. 

Universities, including forest schools, 
show an unhealthy tendency to under- 
take the teaching of game management 
without any provision for augmenting, 
by research, their fund of teachable 
knowledge. 

Organization Charts.—Most legislators 
and conservationists share the naive con- 
viction that faulty administration of wild- 
life and other resources can be cured by 
shifting bureaus or changing organiza- 
tion charts, without changing either per- 
sonnel, plans, or methods. In view of 
the impending annual drive for such 
makeshifts, it seems timely to point out 
this fallacy. 

Multiple Use.—Nearly all maladjust- 
ments in land have one thing in com- 
mon: the difficulty of adjusting two or 
more simultaneous uses for the same soil. 
Yet land warranting exclusive dedication 
to a single use is exceptional, especially 
in forest regions. Diversity of use in- 
heres in diversity of soil, vegetation, and 
topography. 

The rarity of harmonized and balanced . 
uses doubtless harks back to the rarity’ 
of harmonized and balanced users. ; 

A part of the remedy seems to lie in 
the development of a keener ecological | 
perception in foresters and other land | 
technicians. Courses in ecology may or’ 
may not impart this perception. Those: 
which do may have become more impor- 
tant to foresters than silviculture. i 

The present prevalence of overgrazing 
and erosion, even on public forests, is 
a threat not merely to game, but to the 
whole idea that technical men know how 
to conserve land. Continued overgrazing 
of public properties which have been 
under technical administration free fro! 
politics can be ascribed only to two 
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things: lack of courage, or lack of ecol- 
ogical perception (ability to “read coun- 
try”). Of the two, the latter seems by far 
the most probable. If this is true, it con- 
stitutes a challenge which the forest 
schools and the Society of American For- 
esters must meet. 

This is relevant to game policy because 
the greater part of our present game 
troubles in the West hark back to over- 
grazing, and because deficiencies in ecol- 
ogical perception are the principal ob- 
stacle to the development of game man- 
agement. 

Game and Ranch Properties.—Isolated 
private ranch properties surrounded by 
national forest land often constitutes an 
important obstacle to game management 
and land conservation. After reducing 
the grazing preference attaching to such 
a ranch to the minimum subsistence level, 
it cannot be reduced further without vir- 
tual confiscation, and hence is often con- 
tinued indefinitely. On overgrazed ranges, 
however, the damage to forage, water- 
shed, and game resources may continue 
until the cost of repairs, plus the de- 
terioration in natural resources, vastly 
exceeds the economic value of the ranch. 
The logical remedy is to buy out such 
‘ranches so as to put all the land under 
actual public control. 

Local Game Techniques.—Scientific 
game literature is seldom useful as a 
guide to non-specialized local adminis- 
trators or private landowners. Only a 
small portion of it applies to local prob- 
lems. To fill this need local or regional 
complications of biological information 
and policy are needed, such as recently 
started by the Game Committee of the 
New England Section, and earlier by 
several national forest regions. 


REpoRT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


This Committee is very loosely organ- 
ized. Indeed it functions principally 
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through the correspondence which its mem- 
bers as individuals carry on with foresters 
in other countries with whom they are per- 
sonally acquainted, or with whom they 
make contact. This method may seem, and 
perhaps is, rather casual, but nevertheless 
it has resulted in the bringing of certain 
material of genuine interest to the atten- 
tion of this Society sooner than would 
otherwise have been the case, and in more 
than one instance in securing foreign pub- 
lications of value that had not previously 
been received by any one in this country. 

The following notes indicate the scope 
and character of the correspondence of 
some of the members of the Committee: 

Nelson C. Brown says that he has “kept 
in fairly close touch with the Italian, 
Czechoslovakian, English and French situa- 
tions, through correspondence with friends 
in those countries, and also with Prof. W. 
Nemyloff of the Forest Technical Academy, 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., an authority on util- 
ization.” 

John D. Guthrie continues to strengthen 
our relations with the foresters of Mexico. 
He is endeavoring to have the Forest Serv- 
ice forest fire campaign of 1935 tied in 
with the “Six Year Forestry Plan of Mex- 
ieo. 

EK. N. Munns, through one phase of the 
work of the Branch of Research of the 
Forest Service, is perhaps being of more 
direct practical service to American for- 
esters than is any other member of the 
Committee. Through his corps of trans- 
lators he is making available, in whole or 
in part, certain carefully selected articles 
by foresters in various foreign countries. 
By this means those interested can become 
acquainted with material which, until it 
can be had in English, may be known to 
them only in a general way. 

R. S. Hosmer was able to cooperate in 
this project by supplying several bulletins 
in Russian, not previously received in the 
United States, which had been sent him by 
correspondents at the Institute of Forest 
Culture and Forest Melioration, Lenin’s 
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Academy in Moscow, U.S.S.R. Any one 
interested in these Forest Service transla- 
tions should correspond with Munns. 


George S. Perry says that he is keeping 
up contacts with friends in Sweden, Den- 
mark and Switzerland. He notes that he 

has published in the “Service Letters” of 

the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters six or seven articles based on 
translations from foreign journals. He 
has also made ten or twelve abstracts for 
Biological Abstracts. 

A. C. Ringland, who in earlier years 
made available not a little very useful 
material from several European countries 
calls attention to the bulletins on Eu- 
ropean timber exports and imports put 
out monthly and annually by the Comité 
International due Bois of Vienna. These 
cover “nearly all the European countries, 
including Russia. Only two years ago 
it was practically impossible to secure 
such information. The statistics consider 
all classes of raw and semi-manufactured 
timber entering into international trade. 
The data are presented under a uniform 
scheme in order to render international 
comparison possible.” The bulletins so 
far received are filed in the Library of 
the Forest Service, Washington. 


Ward Shepard comments on the activ- 
ities, during the past year, having to do 
with forestry, of the Oberlaender Trust 
of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation; 
the bringing of Prof. Dr. Franz Heske of 
Tharandt, Saxony, to this country for a 
three months’ tour; the sending of the 
group of American lumbermen to Cen- 
tral Europe to study private forestry (see 
the several articles in the Journat for 
January, 1935); and a plan for sending 
mature American foresters to Germany, 
for the study of particular phases of for- 
estry of especial interest to America. 


The second of these projects was un- 
questionably the most notable event of re- 
cent years as regards forestry in our inter- 
national relations with Europe. The mem- 
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bers of that party, for the most part timber- 
land owners, found a great deal that was 
of interest and value in the forests visited. 
These estates were all examples of what 
can be done under conditions where it 
really pays to practice forestry. But per- 
haps as significant as any of the lessons 
which this trip held was that it brought 
home the deep sense of responsibility for 
their forests on the part of these large 
landowners. This indeed is one of the out- 
standing characteristics of private forestry 
abroad. 


Mention may here be made of the cour- 
teous responses which have been received 
from the officers of a number of the Eu- 
ropean Societies of Foresters in response 
to the invitation to representatives of those 
organizations to attend the 34th annual 
meeting of this Society. It is evident that 
this gesture of good will and fraternal 
feeling within the profession of forestry is 
appreciated. 

This Committee has no formal recom- 
mendation to submit to the Society at this 
time. But it is the sense of its members 
that it would be desirable for the Edi- 
torial Board of the JouRNAL to consider 
the insertion in the JouRNAL of a large 
number of reviews and abstracts of the 
more important contributions concerning 
all phases of forestry which are constantly 
appearing in other countries and in other 
languages than our own. 


As in the past the members of this 
Committee stand ready at all times to 
give counsel to foresters from other coun- 
tries as to how they may use, to the best 
advantage, while in the United States, the 
time at their disposal. Similarly to 
members of the Society who are planning 
visits abroad, the members of the Com- 
mittees will be glad to be of such service 
as they may in the making of suggestions 
of a kind that in the past have often 
proved helpful to other foresters. 


Ratpu S. Hosmer, 
Chairman. 
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President Chapman: We have one more 
report, the report of the Committee on 
Fire Control. Mr. Collingwood is to 
read this paper, but he is not here at the 
moment. We will go on with the dis- 
cussion. It will be in order at this time 
to call up any report for discussion. 

Mr. Lentz (Knoxville, Tenn.) : I would 
like to call up Mr. Herbert’s discussion 
of the C.C.C. camps. I don’t know how 
others in the Society feel about the army 
participation in the C.C.C. I have been 
in the Tennessee Valley where 25 camps 
were operating. The transfer of six has 
reduced the number to 19. From my 
experience in looking after the technical 
work, I would hate to see the army taken 
out and the forestry personnel have to 
cope with the minute detail of the camp 
operations. 

I would like to see those men not ham- 
pered by the care of the welfare of 200 
men or more. I would rather see the 
foresters free to look after technical work, 
and not tied down looking after the camp 
administration, the feeding, clothing and 
housing of these men. 

President Chapman: Mr. Herbert, I 
would like to call for one point of in- 
formation. Mr. Lentz has raised the 
question of army control. You have 
received from the sections of the Society 
several reports from secretaries. I wish 
you would give a statement as to the 
opinions given to the committee by these 
secretaries of the Sections on the question 
of whether the army should be continued 
or dispensed with. 

Mr. Herbert: Offhand I cannot say how 
many officers and secretaries that have 
reported are in favor of the continuation 
of the army. Individual men and officers 
have sent in reports, and we had to con- 
sider them. We had reports from state 
foresters that also have gone on record 
as favoring army participation. How- 
ever, I believe in most cases they were 
looking from the emergency point of 
view. 
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In my report I made it clear that we 
were looking at it from a permanent point 
of view. I believe that this unemployment 
will stay with us for a long time, and 
will go on a permanent basis. Probably 
it will not go on like it is now, but on 
a smaller basis. Now most of the people 
wanted the army left in. I am not deny- 
ing that statement. We don’t believe that 
these people have given this thing the 
time and the thought that we have. 


President Chapman: I just wished to 
bring out that point. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this question? 


Mr. George S. Perry (Mt. Alto, Pa.): 
Of course one man’s guess is just as good 
as someone else’s. In connection with the 
statement made by Mr. Herbert and also 
along the line of the excellent report we 
had of the subsistence homesteads, I am 
optimistic. I am also optimistic about a 
society that will spend a half-day talking 
over something and then throw it in the 
waste basket. 

I have the hope and a firm faith that 
there are great days for America in the 
future. We had technocrats in the past, 
and I suppose we will continue to have 
them. We all know that, and will all 
admit it. So this is a great opportunity 
for forestry. I wonder if we are going 
to take full advantage of it, or not. 

The lean years will come. There has 
been a long lapse between T. R. and 
F. D. R. There were a number of lean 
years in there. In these great days of 
forestry and C.C.C. work and improve- 
ment of our standards, certainly one of 
the substantial things that we ought to 
work for is something along sociological 
lines. 

Personally, I believe the day of the 
city has passed and we will have to go 
back to rural life. There are some for- 
eign countries that can teach us a great 
many things. Mr. Oxholm’s experiences 
in Sweden and Europe hinted at some of 
the things. 
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President Chapman: Is this in regard 
to army control? 

Mr. Perry: It is in correlation between 
C.C.C. and subsistence homesteads. I 
think there is a connection there. I sup- 
pose I should have called for the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Oxholm’s paper. I tried 
to indicate the overlapping of C.C.C. 
work and _ subsistence homesteads idea 
would help to furnish that supervisory 
personnel we will have to look for when 
the army goes out of the picture. 

President Chapman: Are there any 
further remarks? If not, we will call for 
Mr. Collingwood’s paper 

Mr. Collingwood then read the follow- 
ing report which was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FIRE 
PROTECTION 


Your Committee on Fire Protection finds 
impossible the task of covering the entire 
program. They have, however, come to 
the following conclusions which they sub- 
mit to the meeting: 

(1) It is recommended that the federal 
government increase the allotments to the 
several states under the Clarke-McNary 
Law as rapidly as possible so as to pro- 
vide 50 per cent of fire protection costs 
covered by the codperative budgets. This 
should be on the basis of funds actually 
appropriated by the states, but without 
reducing the present leverage which the 
federal government now has to cause the 
states to increase their appropriations. 
The increases should continue until 50 
per cent of all fire protection costs are 
covered in each state by Clarke-McNary 
appropriations. ; 

(2) We recommend that the Society of 
American Foresters support Congressional 
action to amend the Clarke-McNary Act 
so as to increase the authorization from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000 and thus more 
adequately meet the needs of complete 
forest protection. 

(3) We urge the officers of the Forest 
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Service in assisting the states to encour- 
age them to include liberal allotments for 
public education in fire protection. 

In the future if the committee is con- 
tinued it desires to consider means by 
which the federal government should re- 
tain and develop the means of maintain- 
ing and assuring the efficiency of the 
state organizations. 

The committee considers that this is 
only a start on the opportunities before 
it and recommends that the committee be 
continued through the coming year. 

C. H. CoLttincwoop, Chairman, 
Harry LEE BAKER, 

GROVER CONZET, 

C. S. CHAPMAN, 

E. I. Kotox, 

FreD W. MorreELt, 

Harris A. REYNOLDs, 


President Chapman: I have a surprise 
report here. I had no indication or hope 
that Mr. Shepard’s Committee on Article 
X could make a report, but I am in- 
formed that there is a report ready now. 
Do you wish to hear it? Mr. Howard 
will present the report. : 

Mr. Howard then read the following ~ 
report of the Committee which was _ ac- 
cepted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARTICLE X OF 
THE LUMBER CoDE 


I. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
The Society should endorse the pro- 
gram of legislation worked out by the 
Joint Committee of the Lumber Code 
Conference, in conformity with the gen- 
eral recommendations of the Article X 
Conference. 


II. EXTENSION OF CONSERVATION PRINCIPLES 
OF ARTICLE X TO FOREST INDUSTRIES 
NOT UNDER THE LUMBER CODE 


The proposed amendment to Article 
II(a) of the Lumber Code should be 
adopted and put into effect at the earliest 
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practicable time, in order that the con- 
servation principles of the Lumber Code 
may be made applicable to forest indus- 
tries not now covered or hereafter to be 
covered by similar Code provisions. 


III. puLPwoop coDE 


The proposed Code for the Pulpwood 
Industry which contains conservation pro- 
visions similar to those of the Lumber 
Code should be put into effect at the 
earliest possible date. 


IV. SUSTAINED YIELD MANAGEMENT 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Large-scale demonstrations of the meth- 
ods and techniques of organizing forest 
properties under multiple ownership for 
sustained yield management are essential 
to adequate progress toward the ultimate 
goal of the Code conservation provisions. 
Such demonstrations should be worked 
out in each of the principal forest regions 
through financial codperation between 
the federal government, the states and 
Lumber Code Authority, and private for- 
est owners. 


V. FARM FOREST MANAGEMENT 


A large portion of farm woodlands are 
exempted from any Code requirements 
and hence from any Code conservation 
provisions. This condition is unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint both of the pub- 
lic and of those forest owners operating 
under such provisions, and improvement 
should be sought through a greatly en- 
larged forestry extension service, directed 
primarily toward better forestry practices 
in farm woodlands and the orderly mar- 
keting of timber products through co- 
operatives. 


VI. ADMINISTRATION OF ARTICLE X 


Due to the great public interest in hav- 
ing the extensive private timber lands of 
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the United States brought under adequate 
forest management and for the purpose 
of expediting progress toward that objec- 
tive the federal government should par- 
ticipate more extensively in the conserva- 
tion work under the codes of the lumber 
industry and other industries which re- 
move products from the forest. To this 
end NIRA should establish in its organ- 
ization a separate unit, with properly 
qualified personnel, to assume the duties 
and responsibilities for forest conservation 
which are assigned to NIRA by the Re- 
covery Act and the Codes. It should 
make full use of public forestry agencies, 
including the Forest Service, Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
state forest services, and other public 
or quasi-public forestry organizations in 
aiding the NIRA and the Lumber Code 
Authority to carry out the conservation 
requirements of the Lumber Code and 
other woods codes. 

WarD SHEPARD, Chairman’, 

K. E. BarRACLOUGH, 

B. F. HerintzLEMAn, 

W. G. Howarp, 

D. T. Mason. 


Mr. Recknagel (Ithaca, N. Y.): Mr. 
President, the report which you just heard 
is one that is very pleasing to me, per- 
sonally, because the recommendations 
contained therein are exactly in line with 
the joint committee on Article X and one 
which they have been struggling to 
achieve. 

President Chapman: I have overlooked 
one point that I think should be attended 
to. Mr. Graves requested that the Com- 
mittee on Public Control of Private For- 
est Exploitation be discontinued. This 
should be by formal action. I suggest 
that someone make a motion to that effect. 
Mr. Hosmer also requests that his Com- 
mittee on Public Forests be discontinued. 
The motion was made, seconded and car- 
ried that the above two committees be 
discontinued at the close of the session. 


1 Owing to their absence Barraclough and Mason have not passed on Number VI. 
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President Chapman: Does any member 
want any further debate at this time? 

Mr. Kirkland (U. S. Forest Service) : 
I would like to call up the report of the 
Committee on Public Forests. I think 
that during this meeting we have not 
paid enough attention to the suggestion 
made by the president in his address yes- 
terday morning with regard to keeping 
a balance between the public and private 
forest program. 


The point I want to speak of is the 
relation of this balance to public finance 
in general and to finance of the program 
of public forestry. The statistics of in- 
come published by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue show that in normal years the 
corporate forest industries pay about two 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
in local taxes, and that they pay from 
seventy to eighty million dollars of fed- 
eral income taxes. That is a total of 
about three hundred million dollars. 
That does not include taxes on farm 
woodlands or other properties not in cor- 
porate ownership. Those are just the 
present taxes, and it seems to me that 
it is good public finance if we give suffh- 
cient attention to the private forest indus- 
tries to maintain those sources of public 
income. 


I may say, further, that this is not all 
of the tax that the industry will be called 
upon to pay. The program of social se- 
curity which is now in the course of 
enactment is going to result in very heavy 
pay roll taxes. The last information that 
I had from the State of Washington was 
that the pay roll contributions for indus- 
trial accident insurance is now seven per 
cent for the forest industries. 


You will recall that the proposal is 
now before Congress for a pay roll tax 
of five per cent for old age pensions and 
three per cent for unemployment insur- 
ance. Now, of course, if unemployment 
insurance is to be effective at all, the 
three per cent is only a beginning. There 
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is no question about that. It will cer- 
tainly go to seven or eight per cent. Add 
them up: seven per cent to industrial in- 
surance, five per cent to old age pen- 
sions, three per cent as a beginning for 
unemployment insurance and those per- 
centages come up to a present contribu- 
tion of fifteen per cent of the pay roll 
and a probable prospective contribution 
of twenty to twenty-five per cent of the 
pay roll. 

Now, what will that mean in the forest 
industry. I haven’t the precise pay roll 
figures for normal years but it will mean 
another two to three hundred million dol- 
lars of contribution coming from that 
group to add to these other tax contribu- 
tions I have mentioned. Now, of course 
none of us are simple minded enough to 
suppose that the pay roll taxes are go- 
ing to come out of the present net income 
of the industry. That would be quite 
impossible because the statistics of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau cited for the 
corporate forest industries shows that the 
net income of the corporate forest indus- 
tries is less than three per cent of the 
gross income, and since pay rolls are 
around forty to fifty per cent it is obvious 
you will never get fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent out of three per cent. 


Consequently the twenty per cent will 
be shifted to labor and to the consumer. 
That is the only way that it can be ab- 
sorbed. But, nevertheless, some portions 
of the industry, such as mentioned by Mr. 
Compton yesterday, some of those small 
mills that are inefficient and using poor 
raw material will hardly be able to sup- 
ply these further taxes and I would say 
further, that there are a lot of big white 
elephant mills situated in parts of the 
country like the Pacific Northwest that 
will never be able to comply with it 
either. 


Consequently the industry will have to 
tighten its belt considerably and prob- 
ably decrease employment to some extent 
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to absorb these contributions, but it 
seems to me as a matter of public finance, 
which we have got to pay some attention 
to, we can’t afford to sacrifice this public 
income, and must support the private for- 
est industry to the extent that they will be 
able to continue to make this contribution 
and pay for the public forestry, or at 
least an equivalent part. I think you will 
all agree with me that not in the profes- 
sional life of any of us here will the 
public forestry be able to recover more 
than twenty-five cents on the dollar of 
annual expenditures. 

I happened to see the figures in the 
state of Oregon of the federal expenditure 
and income. The anual expenditures 
were over three million dollars, and the 
income was two hundred and seventeen 
thousand dollars. We must expect those 
deficits to continue during our entire 
professional life time. I think it is very 
important for the profession as a whole 
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to keep those matters of balance between 
the two programs very well in mind. 

President Chapman: Does anyone wish 
to further discuss this? 

Mr. T. W. Summers (Edinburgh, Scot- 
land): I wish to say a word about sub- 
sistence homesteads. Even in Britain we 
are starting these homesteads, under the 
name of Forest Workers’ Holdings. We 
have established 1,200 of these and have 
5,000 people in them. On an average it 
costs $2,500 for the purchase of land 
and buildings. The annual rent aver- 
ages $70. The workers are guaranteed 
150 days’ employment in the forest. The 
rest of their time is spent on farming the 
11 acres of land which go with the house. 
This has proven very successful, and we 
hope to establish many more. 

President Chapman: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks, if not, I have a few an- 
nouncements to make, and then we will 
adjourn. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 30, 1935 


SuBJECT: STATE FORESTRY 


Chairman: Harry Lee Baker, State Forester, Florida, and President, Association 
of State Foresters 


Chairman Baker: 1 take pleasure in introducing the first speaker, Mr. Robert 
M. Ross, Secretary of the Connecticut Forestry Association, and Chairman of the 


Committee on State Forestry Organization. 


report as follows: 


Mr. Ross then read the Committee 
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depends upon the employment of 

an able supervisory force and 
upon the retention of those who through 
experience, training and/or technical edu- 
cation are capable of handling the ad- 
ministrative problems of fire protection, 
forest management and silvicultural tech- 
nique with skill and foresight; of estab- 
lishing permanent relations of confidence 
and respect with a large body of citizens 
of various ranks; and of making the 
funds which are available for forestry 
produce immediate and enduring results 
in the conservation and development of 
the forest resources of the state. 

The prevailing philosophy of political 
systems is opposed to this ideal, placing 
service to a party ahead of service to the 
public, and striking at the foundations of 
permanence and efficiency in administra- 
tion in two ways, first, by substituting 
temporary or uncertain, for permanent or 
secure, status of employment, and second, 
accepting partisan political service as a 
substitute for skill and ability in forest 
administration. 

No one disputes the contention that 
success in state forest administration de- 
pends upon the all-round ability of the 
executive officer and of the force of as- 
sistants serving under him. Technical 
efficiency is not enough to qualify a man 
for the functions of a state forestry 


F eevende in state forestry work 


executive. Practical experience, adapt- 
ability, tact, and ability to work coopera- 
tively with all sorts and conditions of 
people, are even more important. Tech- 
nical knowledge, however, is indispen- 
sable in the man directly in charge of the 
forestry work, if results of the most per- 
manent value are to be secured. 

For these reasons the problem of or- 
ganization is of great importance. If cer- 
tain forms of state organization have 
resulted in the employment and retention 
on a permanent basis of such executives 
as have proved efficient, 
forms of organization have consistently 
had the opposite effect, it may fairly be 
assumed that the former are superior to 
the latter from the point of view of the 
interest and welfare of the state and its 
citizens. Experience is the best teacher. 

Twelve states, namely, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, South Dakota and North Dakota 
do not have state forestry departments 
which function as such. It is true, how- 
ever, that some excellent forestry work is 
being done in some of these states. Neb- 
raska, for example, has a successful ex- 
tension forestry program and important 
work has been accomplished in the estab- 
lishment of windbreaks. This work is 
under the direction of the extension for- 
ester. Much the same situation prevails 
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while other — 
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in the states of Iowa, Kansas, and North 
Dakota. However, in the states of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada, so much of the forest land is 
within the national forests that state 
forestry responsibility has not developed 
to any considerable extent. 

This leaves thirty-six states which have 
state forestry departments which function 
as such. Four of these states, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Rhode Island 
have placed forestry in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In Montana, the State Board of Land 
Commissioners directs the work of the 
forester, who is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

In Maine, the group of large land 
owners who control the unorganized dis- 
trict of the north have practically nom- 
inated their own representative and are 
interested almost exclusively in maintain- 
ing efficient fire protection. The official 
is appointed by the Governor, and the 
state has made little progress beyond this 
form of organization. 

Ten states, (Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, Idaho and 
Florida) have organizations in which a 
board or commission looks after the 


Ta 


STATES IN WHICH THE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT IS 
UNDER A SEPARATE 


Authority in charge 
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affairs of the forestry departments with- 
out any jurisdiction over fish and game 
or other natural resources. 

In three states, Ohio, Maryland and 
Texas, the board of regents or board of 
trustees of the state universities have gen- 
eral supervision over the forestry depart- 
ments. 

The remaining seventeen states (New 
York, Massachusetts, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Illinois, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and West Virginia) have 
either originally or later expanded forestry 
departments to include wider fields of con- 
servation, or amalgamated other existing 
bureaus into one department. The num- 
ber and range of activities in some of 
these multiple-activity departments is in- 
teresting to note. For example, Michigan 
has twelve administrative divisions in its 
Department of Conservation, Louisiana 
has nine such divisions while Indiana and 
Wisconsin have six each. The divisions 
common to several states are forestry, 
fish and game, parks, lands and waters. 
A few of the unusual divisions are: 
flotilla, animal industry, oysters and wa- 
ter bottoms. 

In grouping states according to the 
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NEITHER PART OF A CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT NOR 
BOARD OR COMMISSION 


Forestry executive 


State of forestry Powers How appointed Qualifications Term office 

Kentucky Board, 9, Agricul- None Commissioner of Forest School grad- Not 
ture, Labor and Agr., Labor & uate limited 
Statistics Statistics 

Maine Governor Full Governor Trained, experience 4 years 

Montana State Board of None Governor Experienced 4 years 
Land Commis- 
sioners 

RhodelIsland State Commission of Full State Com. of None a2 
Agriculture Agr. ; 

Tennessee State Board of Full State Board of Practically trained, = 
Agriculture Agr. 2 yrs. experience 

Vermont Department of None Governor Professionally 2 years 
Agriculture Senate trained 

members. 


1Tennessee also has an advisory board of seven 
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general type of forestry organization in 
each, we find wide divergence in the 
administrative functions of various state 
forestry organizations. Which type of 
organization is best is difficult to deter- 
mine but we may have a better basis of 
comparison if we study the past experi- 
ences of some of the forestry organiza- 
tions in each type. 

First is the type where forestry has 
been placed in the State Department of 
Agriculture. This has proved unsatis- 
factory as shown by Tennessee, where in 
spite of an excellent forestry advisory 
board, the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
himself a political appointee, dismissed 
the state forester who had served twenty 
years. However, due to the insistence of 
the Board his place was filled by another 
technical man. In Kentucky, the Board 
of Agriculture has not succeeded in keep- 
ing politics out of the forestry work. 
In October, 1934, the state forester of 
Kentucky was replaced. This action re- 
sulted in the resignation of two technical 
assistants constituting the entire adminis- 
trative force. In the case of Vermont, 
the forestry department was placed in 
the Department of Agriculture, a political 
move to oust one of the most outstanding 
foresters in the profession. This being 
accomplished, the Department of Agricul- 
ture showed little desire to direct the 
forestry work and through subsequent 
legislation most of the forestry work was 
placed under a Commissioner of Forestry, 
who is appointed by the Governor for a 
term of two years. 

Judging from what occurred in these 
states where forestry was placed in the 
State Department of agriculture, we are 
justified in concluding that this type of 
forestry organization is not the best and 
should be guarded against. 

The second type is found in Montana 
and Maine. In Montana the forester is 
appointed by the Governor and the State 
Board of Land Commissioners directs the 
work. The present forester, a technical 
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man, has been retained for over a decade 
and in this respect the system has worked. 
In Maine the forester is appointed by the 
Governor and the work is almost exclu- 
sively confined to maintaining efficient 
fire protection. Both of these types of 
organization tend to limit forestry activ- 
ities and do not lead toward a_ broad 
forestry program. 

The third type of organization is that 
in which a board or commission of for- 
estry looks after the affairs of the for- 
estry departments without any jurisdiction 
over fish and game or other natural re- 
sources. As stated before, this form of 
organization holds in ten states. Nine of 
these states (Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida) are organized on the plan universally 
adopted for corporate business manage- 
ment. The board or commission is the 
policy making body and has full control 
over its executive agent, the state for- 
ester, whom it appoints. In all nine of 
these states the forester either by law or 
by selection is a man with technical train- 
ing in his profession and is employed on 
a basis of practical Civil Service without 
regard to political affiliations or party 
control and in all but one, the office has 
been free from partisan interference. 

The remaining state having this type of 
organization is Idaho. The forestry board 
in this state is advisory only and does 
not have control of the forestry executive. 
He is nominated by the board but is ap- 
pointed by a deputy state land commis- 
sioner under whom he serves. No tech- 
nical qualifications are required. This 
form of organization lends itself to 
political control. 

The board or commission type of or- 
ganization was originally employed in 
several other states. Under a plea for 
increased economy and business efficiency, 
the legislatures of these states have abol- 
ished a multitude of boards or commis- 
sions, and substituted a centralized form 
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of government. With this system of or- 
ganization, functions of administration 
center in the governor, who appoints the 
heads of a few large departments, under 
which are grouped several public activ- 
ities, which formerly functioned under 
non-paid boards. Few, if any, examples 
can be shown where such consolidations 
have decreased the cost of administration. 
Whether the increased cost resulting from 
the establishment of highly paid execu- 
tives, politically appointed, and respon- 
sible to no one but the governor has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency, depends for 
the most part, on the extent to which this 
system has increased the hold of politics 
on the organization. Some of the states 
which changed their original form of 
forestry organization, after forestry had 
been built up to an efficient and popular 
branch of state activity, under an 
original forestry board, are California, 
Georgia, Minnesota, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin and Ver- 
mont. In Minnesota, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Vermont, the change resulted in 
the dismissal or resignation of experienced 
state foresters. In the State of Washing- 
ton politics have influenced appointment 
and removal of the forester. In Cali- 
fornia the forester is shorn of most of 
his authority by the board. Only in 
Georgia and North Carolina is the status 
quo still maintained. 

The fourth type of organization is that 
found in Ohio, Maryland and Texas 
where the board of regents or board of 
trustees of the state universities appoint 
the forester and have general supervision 
over the forestry departments. These 
boards are made up of members having 
overlapping terms, thus providing one of 
the strongest safeguards against political 
domination. This type of organization 
has given stability to the forestry work 
and enabled these states to build up efh- 


Term of 
office 
Not limited 
Not limited 
Not limited 


Forestry executive 
Experience 
years 
2 
2, 
2 


Qualifications 
Technical 
Technical 
Technical 

Experienced 


Commission 


How appointed 
Commission 


Powers 
Full 
Full 
Full 


yrs. office 
Not limited 
6 
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TABLE 2 
STATES WITH SEPARATE FORESTRY BOARDS OR COMMISSIONS 
Tenure of 


Commissior. 


cient forestry departments with a minimum e 
of political interference. & 
The fifth type of organization might 
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Political 
Removable for 
just cause 
Not limited 
Not limited 
Not limited 
Not limited 
Not limited 


In fire 
protection 


in forestry 
“Qualified” 
Not specified 
Practical 
forester 

Practical 
Technical 
Technical 


State Land 


Commissioner 
Commission 


Commission 
Commission 
Commission 
Commissicn 
Commission 
Commission 


Nominate 
forester 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
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Not limited 
Not limited 


South Carolina - 


New Hampshire - 
Oklahoma __ 
Oregon __ 
Florida 
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Tasie 3 


UNDER GENERAL SUPERVISION OF THE BOARD 


OF REGENTS OR BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 


TES IN WHICH THE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT IS 


STA 


Forestry executive 
Experience Term of 
How appointed Qualifications office 


Powers 


Tenure of 
office (yrs.) 
Board of Trustees 


State 


Not limited 


Full Board Not specified 


Full 
Full 


7 


™~ 


State Univ. 
Board of Regents 


Not limited 


Technical 


Board 
Board 


9 


Maryland’ __ 


Univ. of Md. 
Board of Regents 


Not limited 


Technical 


hexas ese 
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Col. 


State Agri. 


1Maryland also has an advisory board of five members. 


be termed the department type and _ in- 
cludes those states which have either 
originally or later expanded forestry or- 
ganizations to include wider fields of 
conservation or joined other existing bu- 
reaus into one department. Seventeen 
states have adopted this form of organ- 
ization but only three still adhere to the 
plan of a single commissioner directly 
appointed by the Governor and a number 
of his political cabinet. These are New 
York, Massachusetts and Indiana. 

New York in 1885 had a forest com- 
mission of three non-salaried members 
but ten years later this forest commis- 
sion gave way to a Commission of Fish- 
eries, Game and Forests, with five salaried 
members. This in turn was replaced by 
a Forest, Fish and Game Commission in 
1900 with five salaried members. In 
1901 the salaried administrative person- 
nel was reduced to one commissioner and 
this continued until 1911 when the Con- 
servation Commission of three salaried 
members was created. In 1915 the 
salaried administrative personnel was re- 
duced to one commissioner and in 1927 
the present Conservation Department with 
one commissioner in charge was estab-— 
lished. 

Massachusetts never had a _ forestry 
board. The state forester was appointed 
by the Governor, hence in the consolida- 
tion of state departments, when forestry 
was thrown in with fish and game and 
animal husbandry and parks later added, 
this principle was continued. Any one 
of the heads of the four departments may 
be appointed the Commissioner. So far 
it has fallen to the Commissioner of 
Forestry. Except in a first brief ap-_ 
pointment, no technically trained man has 
ever been appointed head of this depart- 
ment, a former incumbent being a hor- 
ticulturist by profession, his two suc- 
cessors business men and politicians. 

In Indiana, for many years, a non- 
political conservation commission was 
maintained. This was legislated out by 
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the late Democratic upheaval, and the 
entire conservation work placed in an 
omnibus department of public works, 
which gives to the Governor absolute 
control of all appointments. So far, the 
state 'forester’s work has proved satis- 
factory to the administration and few, if 
any, changes in personnel have been 
made. 

A fourth state, Pennsylvania, has al- 
ways pursued the policy of appointing 
the forestry executive directly by the 
Governor. The original State Forest 
Reservation Commission of Pennsylvania 
was an administrative or partly adminis- 
trative commission. Later its name was 
changed to State Forest Commission with 
its original powers and duties continued. 
However, in 1923 the powers of the Com- 
mission were reduced to purchase of land, 
approval of state forest rules, regulations, 
contracts and leases. In other words, 
the Commission is now primarily an ad- 
visory agency with no control over the 
forestry executive. 

Dr. J. J. Rothrock, the first Commis- 
sioner of Forestry of Pennsylvania, was 
a self educated forester and a scientist. 
He established a non-political adminis- 
tration based on graduates of the Mont 
Alto State School of Forestry. His suc- 
cessor was a politician but able in ad- 
ministration and held office until 1920, a 
period of nearly 16 years. Since 1920 
there have been four different commission- 
ers excluding the present incumbent, who 
took office this month. The tenure in office 
of these four officials were approximately 
two, five, four and four years each. As 
the direct result of this system of guber- 
natorial control over the head of the De- 
partment of Forests and Water, political 
influence and practice has steadily in- 
creased with each successive shift, the 
foresters being powerless to prevent it. 
Political contributions are exacted from 
forestry employees and the morale of the 
force is definitely lowered. A great threat 
to Pennsylvania forestry is now present 
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and there is grave danger that the tech- 
nical forestry staff which has served many 
years and has been built up with skill, 
may now be replaced by political ap- 
pointees to the great detriment of the 
forestry program. 


Pennsylvania is but one of four states 
in this type of organization in which the 
forestry board is purely advisory with 
no control over the executive. The others 
are California, Illinois, and Michigan. 
In each of these three states the board 
is carefully selected and has had an im- 
portant influence on the personnel and 
policies without any direct control. Con- 
ditions in California are very unsatisfac- 
tory at present due to political influences 
on the Board and curtailment of the for- 
ester’s authority and prestige. In Illinois 
very bad political conditions have pre- 
vailed but are showing some improve- 
ment. In Michigan a very active public 
interest and continuous pressure, aided by 
the board, has brought about a very satis- 
factory progress though much delayed, 
and it can now be said that this state 
is advancing rapidly in the general co- 
ordination of conservation activities and 
the employment of technicians. 


In the State of Washington the Gov- 
ernor appoints the forester, the board 
being merely advisory though having im- 
portant duties in connection with land 
classification. 


In the three states, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Louisiana, the forestry 
board is supposed to nominate the for- 
ester who is appointed by the Governor. 
In the first two states no trouble has 
arisen thus far. In Louisiana the initia- 
tion of this plan was what finally secured 
the appointment of a technical forester 
by a reluctant Conservation Commissioner 
in a department of conservation which 
was the original form of state organiza- 
tion. Since the present “Director” secured 
control of the state this pretense has be- 
come a mere shadow of authority, as the 
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Governor controls the board and his ap- 
pointee is selected. 

There remain six states, West Virginia, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, in which the Board 
has full executive control over the ap- 
pointment of the commissioner or execu- 
tive. West Virginia adopted this type of 
organization a few years ago and the 
chief executive of the Commission is a 
technical man. In New Jersey a non- 
political status has been maintained and 
no political changes have occurred in the 
executive position. In Virginia a full- 
time, non-technical commissioner is the 
executive head of the Commission on 
Conservation and Development. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin, after abol- 
ishing their original forestry boards, first 
experimented with a three-headed execu- 
tive commission which failed to work, 
then tried a single executive, and finally 
under pressure of public opinion re- 
verted to the board principle in each 
state and gave to the board the complete 
control of the executive, entrusting him 
in turn with authority over his organiza- 
tion. In neither state was any safeguard 
set up against political appointments on 
the board which was left to the discretion 
of the Governor. In Minnesota this re- 
sulted first in the dismissal of the Com- 
missioner because of incompatibility. His 
successor, a graduate engineer and for 
many years in charge of the Division of 
Drainage and Waters, is an able tech- 
nician and administrator. With respect 
to forestry appointments, there has been 
a change for the better. Within the last 
few months, due to public resentment 
against the practice of making all ap- 
pointments in the forestry division by a 
personnel director, the system has changed 
and these appointments are now made 
strictly upon the principle of merit. In 
Wisconsin the first commissioner was a 
politician, giving place to a technical for- 
ester who in turn was dismissed by the 
commission. For a few months the 
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Chairman of the Commission temporarily 
assumed the duties of Director of Conser- 
vation. In October, 1934, a non-technical 
employee of the Commission, formerly in 
charge of law enforcement was appointed 
as Director. 

In Connecticut a part commission was 
organized in 1913. The state forester’s 
office was created in 1901 as a member of 
the staff of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In 1921 the Com- 
mission’s field was made to include for- 
estry, and the state forester became an 
appointee of this board. Fish and game 
has a separate board. This plan re- 
mains in effect to date, each board at- 
tending to its own special line and em- 
ploying its executive agents. When co- 
ordination was sought, as usually occurs, 
the legislature instead of creating a single 
department, or worse, a single commis- 
sioner, brought the two existing boards 
together as a Forest and Wild Life Com- 
mission. The purposes of this Commission 
are to act as a land purchasing board to 
coordinate land use, and to further co- 
operation in the administration of these 
resources, without permitting their man- 
agement to usurp the policy making func- 
tion of the existing boards or taking 
many of their executive responsibilities. 
Under this system there has been no 
political disturbance in the work of the 
state forester’s office. 


To sum up, the effectiveness and econ- 
omy of administration of state forestry 
and other forms of conservation depends 
first, upon the possibility of securing and 
retaining on a permanent basis a force of 
men skilled in the particular aspects of 
their branch. Second, in establishing a 
form of organization which is strong 
enough to resist the periodic onslaught 
of politician spoilsmen acting under the 
smoke screen of party loyalty and _ busi- 
ness efficiency: third, in applying to state 
administration the proved and tried prin- 
ciples of private corporate affairs, name- 
ly; to entrust the policy making func- 
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tions to a nonpolitical board with fairly 
long overlapping terms; to separate the 
executive functions from this board and 
place them squarely on the shoulders of 
an appointed executive; and to make this 
executive solely responsible to the board, 
which appoints him, instead of permitting 
the board to usurp his functions, or mak- 
ing him independent of the board by 
gubernatorial appointment. Boards have 
failed to function properly when they 
were merely advisory, though such boards 
have rendered valuable service. Boards 
failed to function properly when they 
interfered with the executive in appoint- 
ment of his assistants, or took out of his 
hands routine executive details. The worst 
cause of failure of boards and one which 
produces these violations of good admin- 
istrative principles most frequently, is 
deliberate politicalization of the board 
by a strong partisan administration. This 
is to a degree circumvented by providing 
for certain ex-officio members of the 
board, to be selected from nonpolitical 
sources, or, on the recommendation of 
nonpolitical organizations. The overlap- 
ping of the terms of appointive members 
of the board is one of the strongest safe- 
guards against political domination, and 
more than once a political administration 
has had to resort to the reorganization of 
a department in order to wipe out a board 
which they could not control to the extent 
of securing the patronage they desired. 
Committee on Organization of State 
Forestry Departments. 
January 7, 1935. 
Members signing, 

Rosert M. Ross, Chairman, 

F. W. Bes ey, 

Cuarvtes A. GILLETT, 

HENRY SCHMITZ, 

Collaborators but not signing 
JosepH S. ILLIck, 
A. B. HasTInes. 


Chairman Baker: Thank you, Mr. Ross. 
Your Committee’s report is splendid and 
shows that a great deal of study has been 
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given to this subject of state organization. I 
am sure that all of you are convinced that 
the state forestry departments are con- 
fronted with many problems that are not 
common to such organizations as_ the 
U. S. Forest Service which operates un- 
der Civil Service. I have always been 
impressed by the fact that the state for- 
estry departments are struggling in this 
decade with the solution of basic prob- 
lems the same as the U. S. Forest Service 
was struggling with many years ago be- 
fore they were able to establish a Civil 
Service for their employees and to func- 
tion under the Department of Agriculture. 
I suggest that foresters, when considering 
the nature of the work that is being 
carried on in the states, try to visualize 
this problem of permanent organization. 
A short discussion of the paper is now 
in order. 

Mr. F. G. Wilson (Wisconsin): There 
are three points that I would like to 
stress in this matter of organization. 
First: A conservation department acting 
under a commission like that of Wiscon- 
sin can often codrdinate activities which 
may prove a source of trouble if they 
are handled by separate forestry, fish 
and game departments. 


Second: That many states do have a 
civil service department, such as in Wis- 
consin, so that changing of the personnel 
in the commission does not have the effect 
of turning over the working personnel as 
might be the case without such civil 
service regulations. 


Third: That there is danger of con- 
stant questioning whether or not a tech- 
nical forester should be employed as di- 
rector of the department when you have 
a conservation commission, if one of the 
division heads is promoted to the posi- 
tion of director in charge of the entire 
department, it isn’t necessary that he 
should be a forester. He might be a man 
technically qualified in game manage- 
ment, or in fish propagation, or he may 
be promoted to the head of the depart- 
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ment purely by merit. Neither is it wise 
to place too much emphasis on the fact 
that the man in charge is not a technical 
or professional man in any field. He 
may be a technical man to the extent 
that he has acquired a very good com- 
mand of the field in which he has been 
working. 

Mr. A. F. Hawes (Hartford, Conn.) : 
I believe the advantage of having fish- 
eries, game and forestry and other con- 
servation activities tied up into one con- 
servation department has, from the stand- 
point of codrdination, been too greatly 
overemphasized. If I am correctly in- 
formed, in some of the conservation de- 
partments, there is still a great deal of 
friction between the forestry branch and 
the fish and game branches. I believe 
that very largely is a matter of person- 
nel. In Connecticut we have an entirely 
distinct forestry department and fish and 
game department. We get along with less 
friction than some of the states where 
the departments are joined. It is sim- 
ply a matter of personnel. I believe 
that we will be able to iron out many 
conflicting questions of policy through 
the state planning boards which are now 
being built up in most of our states. 

Mr. Fritz (Berkeley, Calif.): It might 
be interesting for you to know that I have 
had the opportunity to learn about the 
California Board in the past few months. 

On December fifteenth the state for- 
ester of California was placed on Civil 
Service rating and this holds through all 
of the bureaus for division chiefs. The 
department in California is known as the 
Department of Natural Resources. It has 
three titled departments. One depart- 
ment of fish and game, and one depart- 
ment of state parks and one department 
of forestry. Each department is in charge 
of a chief. 

These three make up the Department 
of Natural Resources which is in charge 
of the director. The director is not under 
civil service. He is a political appointee. 
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Mr. Tillotson (U. S. Forest Service) = 
I would like to ask if this committee 
thinks it is a good idea for it to propose, 
in its judgment, the ideal type of organ- 
ization—something that this Society might 
be ready to support as a Society. 


I take it from Mr. Ross’ paper that he 
considers the type in Connecticut as be- 
ing possibly the ideal type. I am in- 
clined to agree with him, and I think we 
might go on record as being in favor of 
that sort of a thing. 


Mr. Ross: The committee couldn’t de- 
cide on that question. For instance, in 
Texas, Maryland, and Ohio, we have the 
Board of Regents of the State University 
as the forestry advisory board. It is a 
very good set up, and there has been no 
political trouble. The committee was a 
little afraid of recommending one _par- 
ticular type at this time. It seems to me 
that the primary objective is to get a per- 
manent set up with carrying over mem- 
bers on the board. I feel personally, as 
Tillotson said, that the Connecticut type 
is ideal, in which we have a commission 
membership—some of which have served 
for twenty years. 


There is just one other point, Mr. 
Chairman, that I would like to correct. 
The speaker from Wisconsin said, as I 
recall, that many of the state organiza- 
tions have Civil Service status. I think. 
the record will show that there is not 
over a half a dozen, at the present time. 


Mr. Wilson: If we had a supervisory 
non-paid board with overlapping mem- 
bers authorized to select a competent 
man as an administrative head and with 
the entire personnel under civil service, 
I think that we could forget whether or 
not we were to have a conservation com- 
mission or a state board of forestry as 
a minor matter. But I do think that 
where it is a task of administering all the 
activities of forestry, state parks, law 
enforcement, game propagation, it is 
certainly far too big a task for any board 
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of regents to undertake. It is the task 
of a conservation commission. 

Chairman Baker: It would be a good 
idea for this committee to function dur- 
ing the coming year and to bring out a 
report dealing with those forms of or- 
ganization that appear to give the great- 
est promise of stabilizing forestry work 
within the states. No doubt there are 
some states that are considering re-organ- 
ization which would be glad to study 
the report dealing with the forms of or- 
ganization that appear to give the great- 
est promise of permanence. 


Mr. Hugo Winkenwerder (Seattle, 
Washington): Described the present 
form of organization in Washington 


State, and the efforts now under way to 
unify all state forest work under one ex- 
officio board. 


He said “I think that there are some 
advantages in having an ex-officio board 
where it will give you the technical 
backing and also where your board will 
be active over a long period of years be- 
cause in this work you have to consider 
the fact that we have to have a united 
policy over a number of years and when 
you change from time to time you don’t 
get anywhere. With an ex-officio board 
of that type we could get somewhere and 
would have a majority on the board.” 
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Mr. A. W. Hurford (Rhode Island) : 
Mentioned briefly the problem of state 
forest organization as it exists in Rhode 
Island, and how they are trying to work 
it out. He said in part: 

“I think, personally, that public influ- 
ence can do a lot throught the Natural 
Resources Board, and the state planning 
boards, because a good many of those 
boards are made up of citizens who have 
something to say and I feel that a lot is 
done through publicity.” 

Chairman Baker: The time is up for 
the discussion of this subject. Mr. Silcox 
stated Monday that he favored federal 
financing of the acquisition of lands for 
state forests. One of the indirect bene- 
fits from this proposed law is that states 
will be encouraged to provide long term 
stable administration. Federal money 
would not be available unless a stable 
organization existed in the state. While 
the federal government would not dictate 
to the state what it should do, it would 
outline the conditions under which the 
money would be loaned. 

The next subject is, “The Relative 
Spheres of National and State Forest 
Purchase Areas and Policy” by Mr. G. 
M. Conzet, Commissioner of Forestry, 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Conzet then read his prepared 
paper as follows: 


RELATIVE SPHERES OF NATIONAL AND STATE FOREST 
PURCHASE AREAS AND POLICIES 


By G. M. CONZET 


Commissioner of Forestry, St. Paul, Minn. 


| ESS than six years ago the Forestry 

Department of Minnesota drew up 

a forest policy and management 
plan for all forest development in the 
state, including the allocation of lands 
for federal, state and private develop- 
ment. At that time 25 per cent of the 
forest area was planned for federal own- 
ership. which included national forests, 
Indian forests and reservations; 25 per 
cent for state ownership in state forests, 
state parks and public shooting grounds, 
and 50 per cent to remain in _ private 
ownership in the form of woodlots, cor- 
poration forests and speculative lands. 

The trend in economic conditions the 
last few years has greatly changed the 
minds of the private owners, and as a 
result during that period they have en- 
tirely changed their ideas for land own- 
ership and timber supply; clean cutting 
and dropping the properties from the 
tax rolls now prevailing. Their plans 
now seem to be selling them to the state 
or federal government, or any other 
methods of disposition. 

It becomes very evident that unless 
things change a great deal from the 
present tendency that private ownership 
is never going to carry more than 25 
per cent of the productive timber lands. 
This 25 per cent will probably be wood- 
lots and wild timber land adjoining 
farms, die-hard speculators, and larger 
owners who have holdings in regions 
where taxes are lower or where they have 
good merchantable timber not desired 
for the mill for many years. 

With the need of money for carrying 
business through the present emergency, 
and the available funds of the national 


forests, Indian Department, national parks, 
and marginal land retirement agencies, 
and to a lesser extent the state, owners are 
all rushing to dispose of their lands to 
these public agencies. Many of these 
lands are tax delinquent for four to ten 
years back and with tax forfeiture laws 
threatening to become operative it is the 
last chance to realize on their old hold- 
ings. The average tax delinquency of 
the northern counties in what may be 
termed a hopeless class is at least 40 
per cent. An additional 10 per cent to 
25 per cent has been added to that, which 
may also be hopeless of redemption 
unless some very lenient laws are avail- 
able for holding. 

The matter therefore simmers down 
quite largely to one of public ownership. 
On account of the lakes, recreational 
values, tendencies of speculation, and the 
small farm owners in the forest, there 
will probobly continue to be upwards of 
25 per cent of the lands within state and 
national forests remain in private owner- 
ship unless such owners are actually en- 
couraged or forced to sell. 

As a matter of a tax policy for the 
purpose of not reducing such revenues 
private ownership even within forest 
boundaries should be encouraged to re- 
tain the lands and keep them on the tax 
rolls. The best location for contractors 
under forest crop laws is within state 
and national forest boundaries. The tax 
dollar is needed to keep public forests 
running until they are under a substan- 
tial sustained yield. The degree of con- 
solidation therefore need not be too in- 
tensive, and to get the suggested percent- 
age of lands in public forests the ex- 
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terior boundaries 
extended. 

It is probably not going to be possible 
to materially reduce taxes on cutover or 
forest land without reducing taxes on other 
types of lands over the state in general, 
unless the holders of forest land show 
very definite systems of protection and 
management, and to date this has not 
been evident. 

Since township government in the cut- 
over area is no doubt rapidly going out 
of the picture and the entire governmental 
function taken over by the counties, town- 
ship forest should not be considered. 
Other municipalities and school districts 
may hold a few scattered tracts. Coun- 
ties are not in position to give forests any 
appreciable degree of management and 
will not be of great importance. Further- 
more, the possibility of having a uniform 
and stable system of forest management 
throughout the many townships; munic- 
ipalities and counties is doubtful. There- 
fore, I believe it falls on the federal and 
state governments to carry out the func- 
tion of forest management with the few 
auxiliaries that may come in. 

From the national viewpoint the state 
might be considered in the same respect 
that a county would be in the state plans. 
However, from the standpoint of sustain- 
ing state or regional industries, state for- 
ests can well be expected to be of sufh- 
cient size and substantial enough to take 
care of these local or regional needs. 

The operation of the national forests 
should be for the purpose of stabilizing 
all forest problems and industry of the 
nation and as a balance between the 
state sources of forest products. 

Since the success of a country or na- 
tion is so dependent on its forest and tim- 
ber supplies, in the economic management 
of government and for national defence, 
very substantial forests should be in fed- 
eral ownership. The federal agencies be- 
ing centered in Washington are so far 
removed from the ordinary citizen that 


must necessarily be 
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it gives him a feeling of superior direc- 
tion and recommendations or orders com- 
ing from Washington do have more pres- 
tige. For that reason national forests 
have a very definite place in the field 
of creating and directing the work and 
management of state forests as well as 
acting as models for the states. 

Granting that state government is stable 
enough or can be made so. state forests 
should be given no less than an equal 
chance with national forests in every re- 
spect. The problems involved in the 
forest cover of the nation are too large 
for federal agencies to attempt control 
or manage alone. The problem definitely 
invites the best resources of both the 
state and federal agencies. 

Statements are repeatedly made by pro- 
moters of the national forests, large and 
small land owners with properties to dis- 
pose of, and persons against state forests 
because of the responsibility for financing 
them, that the federal government has 
so much more money than the state for 
acquisition, protection and management 
that it should take them all over. 

The funds available for such work from 
the federal government do not come out 
of the air or as endowments from foreign 
nations, but they are generally the same 
tax dollar from the same taxpayer that 
the state taxes come from, except they 
come in some instances through different 
routes, or not as direct. 

To me it narrows down to the practical 
method of collecting revenues and dis- 
bursements. I do not see where it makes 
any difference whether a dollar is col- 
lected from Minnesota citizens and goes 
to Washington and back to the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota, Clarke- 
McNary allotments and other federal 
projects, or whether this same dollar col- 
lected in Minnesota goes to the state 
capitol or to Washington and back for 
expenditure on the state forests or other 
forest protection. The source seems to 
be exactly the same and it is a matter of 
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collection and the handling the money 
after it has been received. 

Healthy competition is the best condi- 
tion that can exist for state forests or 
national forest development. If they are 
anywhere near on a par or are evidently 
equal, each can continually hold the other 
up as an example of success for the 
purpose of securing better support or solv- 
ing their problems. A good state for- 
est in an adjoining state makes a fine 
example for develping enthusiasm and a 
consciousness for proper forest develop- 
ment in your own state. So long as the 
public is not too anxious for enormous 
federal assistance and control, nothing 
can do more to stimulate and assist in the 
creating and developing of a good system 
of state forests than the national forests 
and their personnel. On the other hand, 
there isn’t an institution existing that can 
do more harm if it is so directed. 

This brings us to the point of forest 
purchase areas and the competition and 
problems now involved. 

Before discussing areas within state 
boundaries as to locations for the various 
types of forests, it might be well to sug- 
gest the proportion in ihe various types 
of ownerships. I have indicated that 
probably not much over 25 per cent of 
the forest area and the so-called cutover 
region, is ever going to be retained in 
private ownership in Minnesota or the 
lake states. 

Minnesota’s gross forest area is ap- 
proximately 27 million acres. Within 
this there is probably 6 million acres of 
cleared farm lands, woodlots, water sur- 
face, road right-of-way, platted munic- 
ipalities and other properties. There is 
probably another 4 million of what 
might be termed submarginal forest land 
in the form of barren rock ledge and in 
peat swamp which probably never should 
be given any consideration in forest man- 
agement plans except for water con- 
servation. 


This leaves a remaining area of 17 
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million acres of valuable forest land, 2 
million of which is quite highly suitable 
for agricultural development at such time 
as it is needed. These rough deductions 
would leave between 10 and 12 million 
acres of good quality for publicly owned 
forests in Minnesota. 

For the sake of this discussion we 
might concede that no less than 5 million 
acres be placed in state management 
which should include state forests, state 
parks, public shooting grounds and game 
refuges, and any lands within state for- 
ests that may be acquired under the sub- 
marginal agricultural retirement program. 
An equal area of land included in the 
federal control would be national forests, 
Indian reservations, wild life refuges un- 
der the Biological Survey program, and 
national park service acquisition areas. 

The remainder which may be between 
3 and 5 million acres, continuing in pri- 
vate ownership. After such a division 
has been conceded, the quality of the 
land as taken over by each subdivision 
is more important and probably is the 
feature more involved in the controversy 
in Minnesota between state and federal 
ownership than anything else. 


State authorities in directing conserva-— 


tion work in Minnesota contend that the 
state should have an equal chance in the 
quality of areas and that the federal gov- 
ernment should not acquire for its de- 
velopment choice areas wherever they 
may be, leaving for state development 
those that are even submarginal for for- 
estry or any conservation purposes. 

When the state considers the creation 
of federal projects it is forced to bear in 
mind the cost of protection and manage- 
ment of the remaining areas. 
forest boundaries as often laid out go 
around and avoid high hazard areas, leav- 
ing isolated spots here and there for state 
protection. 


: 


National — 


Adequate protection costs in Minnesota — 
several years ago were estimated at 3 


cents per acre. The methods of expanding 
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national forests, which includes the re- 
districting necessary, the low hazards tak- 
en into the national forest and the high 
hazards remaining to the state, is increas- 
ing the acreage protection costs no less 
than 35 per cent. Besides the problem 
of general protection costs, consideration 
should be given the lands taken into state 
forests from a standpoint of protection 
and management cost so as to not pass 
into federal management the choice proj- 
ects and leave for the state the culls and 
grief. 

Besides the choice of soils, advanced 
reproduction, and timber growing pos- 
sibilities as well as distance to market, 
there is included a feature more outstand- 
ing in Minnesota than most any other 
state in the Mississippi Valley and that 
is the lake regions and recreation. These 
recreation areas bring into the state treas- 
ury large sums of license money for fish- 
ing and small and large game. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture order No. G-20 some 
day may be serious to Minnesota in this 
respect if much of the recreational lands 
pass into federal jurisdiction. 

A map readily presents four outstand- 
ing areas of Minnesota, probably involv- 
ing more than 8,000 lakes. 

1. Superior National Forest region in 
northeastern Minnesota. The expanded 
Superior National Forest takes in most of 
the rock ledge country with that wonder- 
ful empire of lakes and boundary waters. 
The proposed expansion of this forest and 
the still more idealistic project of placing 
it into an international joint park, as pro- 
posed by the Quetico-Superior Council 
would include both the Grant Portage and 
Kabetogama State Forests as well as con- 
siderable other lands between portions of 
the Superior National Forest, taking into 
the -area for federal control probably 
without exception every desirable lake and 
all but a few of the desirable streams now 
in the northeastern part of the state in the 
counties of Cook, Lake and St. Louis—a 
gross area of nearly 3 million acres. From 
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U. S. Forest Service or federal manage- 
ment it may pass to an international joint 
commission. 

2. Lake region No. 2 is involved in the 
expansion of the Chippewa National For- 
est to the east into Itasca County. The 
western and southeastern portion of the 
George Washington State Forest has a con- 
siderable number of lakes but not many of 
commercial importance or with any fea- 
tures of renown. This expansion is there- 
fore taking in practically all lakes of any 
importance, consequence or value in south- 
eastern Beltrami and north Cass County 
and in the so-called Itasca County Region. 
A portion of this was in the Chippewa 
Forest before its greater expansion. The 
additions to the Chippewa to the west in- 
cluded the remaining lakes around that 
edge of the forest with the exception of a 
small area reserved for a new state forest 
to the west. 

3. The third lake region of consider- 
able importance is the area in the so- 
called Brainerd District, or often called 
the Park Region. Some of the proposals 
of the expansion of the Chippewa to the 
south included practically all the impor- 
tant lakes in this area but since plans have 
been revised it now takes in only the shore 
of Leech Lake and perhaps less than 100 
other lakes. Leech Lake, however, is ac- 
claimed to have 500 miles of shore line 
and is no small body of water. 

4. The fourth lake region in Minnesota 
extends from Minneapolis northwest to the 
prairie region and fringes the old pineries. 
It really is the original “big woods” 
which was hardwood and is now all in 
farm lands and summer resorts and ex- 
cept for a few small areas will never go 
into any other type of ownership. 

Practically the only support that state 
forests have received in Minnesota through 
legislative action for fire protection appro- 
priations management or general consid- 
eration, is through the class of people in- 
terested in lakes, wild life and recreation. 

Should the national forest program suc 
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ceed in taking in the bulk of the lake re- 
gion of the state, as time goes on and these 
national forests are built up, less and less 
consideration is going to be given state 
forests and as a result they will produce 
less and then become a discredit not only 
to the state of Minnesota but the entire 
state forest projects over the Lake States, 
and probably to the national forest pro- 
gram. 

No steps are known to have been taken 
in the state for any federal acquisition of 
poorer lands or those marginal for con- 
servation purposes. 

As far as conferences are concerned 
with the Regional Office and the Super- 
visors, everything has been most satis- 
factory and proposed state and national 
forests laid out in a most codperative 
manner. Each agency may be apparently 
guilty of overlapping but such is largely 
for the purpose of exchange and ad- 
justment later. The unfortunate part in 


the past has been, however, that very: 


few. of the additions to the national for- 
ests was through conferences with the 
state forestry officials and generally the 
first knowledge we had of the project 
is information received through the news- 
papers. State agencies may be equally 
guilty. This is all possibly “water that 
has gone over the falls” but it does sug- 
gest more planning for the future. Every- 
thing as far as I know that the Region 
and state can now do has been lived up 
to and progress made in an_ orderly 
manner. 

Before the matter of acquisition or al- 
locating state and federal forests is com- 
pletely settled, some disposition must be 
made of the care for the floating and 
bonded indebtedness. In some townships 
which have been taken into the national 
forests or considered by some federal 
agency there is 12 to 18 thousand dol- 
lars of bonded indebtedness held by the 
state which will be an absolute loss be- 
cause the taking over of the lands by 
the National government takes the only 
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security for debts. The state is there- 
fore going to be “holding the bag” and 
the federal government will have the 
lands. No federal land acquisition proj- 
ect should be authorized in a state until 
the state tax commission has had an op- 
portunity to pass on the area involved 
and provisions are made for taking up 
such liens. 

Many of the propositions in the state 
for turning the state forests into national 
forests is prompted by land owners and 
others so that they may dispose of their 
lands for a greater price or at least more 
than they can get out of them from the 
state because of tax forfeiture. This con- 
tinuous pressure on the Forest Service 
often puts both agencies “‘on the spot.” 
If by definite conference and agreement 
the boundaries were fixed and would stay 
“put,” greater resistance would be af- 
forded for such promotions. In some 
instances land prices have doubled in 
value as the result of federal acquisition, 
the principal case being where the Indian 
Department started buying reservation 
lands within state forest boundaries. Here 
some owners withdrew their options to 
the state and took back their abstracts; 
saying that they were able to get a dol- 
lar an acre more from the federal gov- 
ernment. , 

National forest management always has 
been and we hope always will be very 
free from damaging political influences; 
state government being closer to home 
makes this less possible. A well co- 
ordinating forest program of state and 
federal agencies with acquisition, man- 
agement, and protection of state forests 
much on the same basis as the present 
cooperation and assistance under the 
Clarke-McNary Act should be an ideal 
setup. The administration of the Clarke- 
McNary Act is most commendable and 
should be strengthened. The forest de- 


— 


velopment carried on by the state would — 


relieve the federal government of a fair — 


portion of this great national problem 
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and at the same time, with codrdination 
by federal authority would better assure 
the accomplishment. Federal supervision 
would do much to bring about better 
state management and reduce undue po- 
litical pressure on state agencies. 


A matter concerning the state which 
should not be lost sight of in the devel- 
opment of state and federal forests is 
the quality of the personnel. A_ high 
class, high type forest officer can never 
be developed in state work if all the op- 
portunities for advancement and display- 
ing of their accomplishments are in the 
national forests. Furthermore, it is hu- 
man nature for officers on the national 
forests who have fine producting proj- 
ects with much public support and higher 
salaries to point with discredit to the 
poorer state forest and its “underfed” 
personnel. 

I am a firm believer in the presenti 
system of national forests and that there 
should be more good national forests in 
most every state. I do not believe that 
all of the nation’s forestry work should 
be handled by the state as it has some- 
limes been advanced. I personally be- 
lieve, however, that there is no chance in 
the world for state forests unless they 
nave something near an even break with 
he national forests in every respect.— 
Quality, size, management, protection, 
and personnel. There should be no race 
for areas or clash in personnel. Poor 
state forests are going to reflect in the 
ong run throughout the whole field of 
orestry. For the sake of good sound de- 
relopment we must have, therefore, the 
rery best state forests along with the na- 
ional forests, and any limits of com- 
yromise should be small. 

Chairman Baker: We are now con- 
idering a problem which extends to 
bout two thirds of the forested areas of 
he United States. I refer to the work of 
tate forestry departments, and to Mr. 
Jonzet’s statement that the state forests 
yere essential stabilizing influences with- 
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in the states. State forestry departments 
absolutely must have something to stabil- 
ize them besides talking about it. They 
have the responsibilities of devising ways 
and means for bringing about desirable 
practices of forestry on private lands. 
They are confronted with the problem of 
taking foresters who never have prac- 
ticed forestry and sending them out to 
the land owners of ‘the state to tell them 
how to do it, when those young foresters 
have not had the necessary experience in 
land management. 

There is a crying need within the state 
forestry departments to provide a means 
for training their personnel. State for- 
ests would provide training grounds for 
foresters who, when they go to the peo- 
ple of the state and talk to them about 
improved practice on private lands, will 
really know what they are talking about, 
the same: as forest officials trained on 
national forests know what they are 
talking about. 

The greatest stabilizing influences re- 
garding the U. S. Forest Service have 
been in two fields, namely the national 
forests and the Madison Forest Products 
Laboratory. Senators and representatives 
are fighting for their national forests. 
They are fighting for their Madison For- 
est Laboratory. If we had not had these 
two concrete examples for the past thirty 
years where would forestry be to-day? 

State forestry departments need state 
forests, concrete examples proving that 
something is being done within the state. 
State forests do more to stabilize forestry 
within the states than any other one 
thing. 

We will have a five minute discussion 
of this subject. 

Mr. E. W. Hartwell (Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis) : 
I want to congratulate Mr. Conzet on 
his splendid paper. He brought us some 
very important points. 

There is one point that Mr. Conzet did 
not mention, and I think that it should 
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be mentioned and that is the advantage 
of dealing with a state organization. If 
you go to the federal local organization 
with a proposition and try to do business 
with them they go so far in their answer 
and then it has to go to Milwaukee and 
then to Washington and when it comes 
back unless your company can afford to 
send a representative to Washington per- 
sonally to confer on these matters, it is 
in the nature of an order. Whereas, if 
you could just step over to St. Paul and 
tell them or telephone and arrange a 
conference and have that done in the 
afternoon it would save time and that is 
an important point. 

Mr. Kneipp: I hate to butt in on this 
harmony meeting this morning, hut there 
are one or two things in Mr. Conzet’s 
paper that I would like to talk about. 

I have in mind the fact that some criti- 
cism of the acquisition program has been 
due to the inferior character of the land 
which has been purchased in the State of 
Minnesota. It has been asserted that in- 
stead of paying for good buys, we have 
dissipated money in buying the most in- 
ferior non-productive type. That is a 
question of fact that I think is quite im- 
portant. 

Another point comes up and that is the 
question of codperation. Forest Service 
has been under pressure for a long time, 
especially by those interested in preserva- 
tion of wild life for the extension of the 
national forests, all the way to Lake 
Superior. The Forest Service has taken 
the position that that extension would be 
in conflict with the state program. 

However, our attitude of rejection has 
caused the State Conservation Depart- 
ment a great deal of embarrassment. 

We started out in Minesota in 1908 
with an area of one hundred ninety thou- 
sand acres and the federal government 
program was built around this area. 

The next venture was to go into St. 
Croix Area which is a difficult area in 
the south or central border of the state 
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and to try to establish a unit there but 
on account of the land ownership situa- 
tion and the amount of the time involved, 
it became impossible to do that. 

The most recent addition proposed con- 
forms to the land use plan which I had 
been under the impression was approved 
by the state planning board. At all 
events we have not tried to interfere with 
the state program and on the other hand 
have definitely recognized the need for 
fostering it in every way. 

Now one other question that you me- 
tioned I think is worth considering. <A 
point touched on was the withdrawal of 
land from taxation. Another point 
brought up was the not expending the 
federal purchases until we have the con- 
sent of the states. 

I might point out that under the 
Weeks’ Law no land can be bought until 
the states by action of their legislatures 
have given consent to that action and in 
many of the most recent cases the ques- 
tion of the effect on county finances has 
been a very prominent factor in the con- 
sideration of the desirable human _prob- 
lems and only where the state has said 
that the federal ownership is after all 
most desirable have they consented to the 
federal government using that land. 

Now, the actuality is that these lands 
will take a long time to produce. We 
concede that but if they can’t produce 
enough revenues to pay anything for 
the county then how much revenue are 
they going to produce in the form of 
taxation to meet special assessments? 

Mr. Conzet’s paper is a splendid paper 
and I think that there are two sides to 
this thing and that we must take them 
into consideration. 

Mr. A. G. T. Moore: I just can’t re- 
frain from calling the attention of the 
last speaker that there is a third side to 
this. 

Having in mind that both the federal 
and state governments want to be friendly 
to individuals and private ownership, let 
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us not forget that the main reason why 
those lands, and I will tell about our 
own state, become tax delinquents is be- 
cause a method of taxation has never 
been developed in the past to promote 
individual and private forestry. 

Mr. Wilson: Mr. Kneipp mentioned 
authorization to the states required under 
the Weeks’ Law. May I point out that 
conferring concurrent jurisdiction on the 
congress of the United States by the 
States as soverign states does enter in 
that picture. 

I would like to ask Mr. Conzet one 

question. What agencies in your state 
are required to give approval to the 
boundary of national forests purchase 
areas? 
Mr. Conzet: J think that our Enabling 
Act is such that no agencies are required 
to give approval as to boundaries—the 
law requires that the federal government 
advise the governor or file with him a 
description of the land when required 
but outside of that, the enabling act 
permits acquisition anywhere. 

Mr. Wilson: J might comment then 
that some of your difficulties may be due 
to the weakness of your Enabling Act. 

Ordinarily in Wisconsin the procedure 
of the Forest Service was to get a set up 
and to get the aid of the conservation 
department as a clearing house in pre- 
senting it to the other state agencies in 
order to expedite it generally. It was 
understood that any further delineation 
of national forest purchase areas would 
be worked out with our department be- 
fore the counties were approached and 
that has helped both in the Forest Service. 

Mr. John B. Woods (Washington, 
D. C.): I wish to speak briefly on a 
subject which I think is pertinent. 

I think that it is reasonable to assume 
that the National Recovery Administra- 
tion substantially in the present form will 
continue for a year or two. 

As you know, the lumber and _ timber 
products industries are under the code 
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containing the conservation clause and 
we heard Monday the assurance of a 
leader of another group, (Mr. Brown, of 
the Brown Co., N. H.), that the pulp 
group would be under a code in the near 
future which would have a conservation 
clause equal in effectiveness to our own. 

I want to submit this proposition to 
you: there is in existence today, the 
proper machinery for carrying forward 
this matter of conservation and the acqui- 
sition of land. Proposed legislation has 
been prepared by a public agency, and 
is ready for presentation, at least to the 
President; proposed legislation which 
provides for the strengthening and aiding 
of the state acquisition. 

There is in existence today a Joint 
Committee carried over from the Con- 
servation Conference whose functions are » 
presumably to discuss these matters and 
to develop policies. 

There. seems to be no real reason why 
these matters should not be brought out 
and developed jointly, by the Committee. 

This emergency will pass. Emergen- 
cies come and emergencies go but the 
tax-payer goes on forever. And _ the 
taxpayer through state and federal taxa- 
tion will provide the funds for acquisi- 
tion, and he should be consulted. 

I hope that we don’t allow ourselves 
to be led into substituting emergency 
proposals under a blanket, which will 
disrupt this orderly procedure. There- 
fore, I submit to this group that all the 
parties who are interested should come 
out in the open and following the recom- 
mendations of these forestry conferences, 
proceed to develop these policies of ac- 
quisition along the lines laid down and 
agreed upon. 

Mr. N. C. Brown (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to this discussion of state and fed- 
eral acquisition. 

I don’t know whether it should be 
recognized as a formal announcement, 
but it has been stated at least by some of 
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your federal agencies that there is a defi- 
nite proposal that those agencies should, 
manufacture and put on the market the 
products of those federal properties. 

Tending in the direction outlined, the 
federal government will do most of our 
thinking for us as some of the govern- 
ments abroad are doing for the people. 
Perhaps we want that. I personally 
don’t believe that we do. For, myself, I 
cannot feel very enthused and optimistic 
about the federal government operating 
our saw mills and distributing our for- 
ests products. 

We have a new deal and we are very 
enthused about many phases of it, but 
I am not enthused about this proposal. 1 
therefore, would like to present for dis- 
cussion, if you have time sir, to devote 
to this—this is not a commitment of the 
Society of American Foresters, but to get 
the sentiment of this group as assembled 
here to consider this resolution. 

“Be it resolved that it is the sense of 
this meeting that additional federal or 
state acquisition of lands for public forests 
is in the public interest providing that 
such acquisition does not involve federal 
or state competition with private enter- 
prise through direct logging, manufactur- 
ing and the sale of manufactured prod- 
ucts.” 

President Chapman: May I say a few 
words and make a statement? 

In regard to resolutions, the practice at 
least when in convention was not to pass 
any resolutions for the reason that meet- 
ings have no power over this Society. 

For that same reason we did not ap- 
point a resolution committee. However, 
this does not prevent this gathering 
from expressing their opinions on the 
subject. 

I would suggest that we do not debate 
this subject because we have thought 
about it but if you wish to vote on this 
resolution it is certainly your privilege 
to do so. 


Mr. Fritz: It is highly desirable that 
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we pass such a resolution at this time and 
I move its adoption. 

Mr. Moore: I second the motion. 

Mr. H. L. Shirley (St. Paul, Minn.) : 
I would like to say something here, if 
this is in order. 

I don’t think that this Society has any 
particular business passing on what will 
be the functions of the federal govern- 
ment or the state government. It has the 
business to decide what will be foresters 
policies, but whether or not we go into 
this—no matter what stand we take, it 
won’t have any influence. 

Chairman Baker: It will be necessary 
to cut off the discussion, but we will have | 
a vote on this question. 

Mr. Paul Herbert (East Lansing, Michi-— 
gan): This is very dangerous to express — 
ourselves on this, because practically 
everyone outside will think that it is the 
Society of American Foresters viewpoint 
and I would rather not see this matter 
voted upon at this time. 

Mr. E. Kotok (Berkeley, California) : 
That was the point that I was going to 
make. This is a most important question 
and while I have no point of view to ex- 
press on it at the present time, I hesitate: 
to see the Society assembled here pass. 
a vote without giving it a little consider- 
ation and discussion. | 

If you are going to vote, I would sug-. 
gest that we open it up for discussion. 

Mr. Frederick Dunlap (Columbia, Mis- 
souri): Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
motion be tabled. : 

Mr. Recknagel (New York): I second 
that. 

Chairman Baker: It has been moved 
and seconded that the motion be laid on 
the table. All those in favor, say “Aye”; 
Contrary, “No.” The motion has been 
carried. 

Is there any further discussion? 

Did I understand you to say, Mr. 
Kneipp, that there were certain proposi- 
tions for acquiring lands in Minnesota 
coming from various agencies, that the 
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U. S. Forest Service naturally had to lis- 
ten to these propositions, but declined to 
go along with those who made the pro- 
posals, on the grounds that they were 
not in line with the public land acquisi- 
tions policy for the state? What I am 
trying to get at, is there an agreement 
between the federal government and the 
state as to the forest areas which will be 
acquired. 
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Mr. Kneipp: | think that there is now 
an agreement in this form of land use 
which is, as I understand, sustained by 
various states. As to those others, there 
wasn’t any agreement. 


Chairman Baker: We will pass on to 
the next paper, which is “Methods of 
Acquiring State Forests,” by H. A. Smith, 
State Forester, South Carolina. 


ACQUISITION OF STATE FORESTS 


By H. A. SMITH 


State Forester, Columbia, S. C. 


cussion on the subject “Acquisition 
of State Forests.” This request has 
come not because South Carolina has 
been outstanding in acquisition work so 
much as because of the fact that South 
Carolina has one or two rather definite 
ideas, first as to the value of state forests, 
and second as to how state forest should 
be acquired. The situation today in most 
of the southern states is that we have 
small forestry organizations with very 
small appropriations, with the entire set 
up made possible largely due to the 
activities of the federal Forest Service un- 
der the Clarke-McNary law. There must 
be no mistake about my recognition of 
this fact. What South Carolina is today 
is because of the administrations’ inter- 
pretation of the Clarke-McNary law by 
the U. S. Forest Service. We are very 
frank to admit that and my discussion of 
this problem today should not be inter- 
preted in any way so as to detract one 
bit from the more than splendid coopera- 
tion that has been extended by that Serv- 
ice. 
The Clarke-McNary law has recognized 
the forest fire problem as the oustand- 
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ing problem in the South. In its ad- 
ministration of that law, the U. S. For- 
est Service has recognized the fact that 
the solution of the forest fire problem is 
the solution of one of the greatest prob- 
lems in our section. And so for a great 
many years, the U. S. Forest Service has 
concentrated its efforts, insofar as states 
cooperation is concerned, upon fire con- 
trol. In doing this, they have worked 
with states hampered politically and 
financially by reason of which the results 
have been admittedly far from what they 
should have been. Now, there are a great 
many problems concerned with forest 
fire control. There are problems of 
money, personnel, technicians, equipment, 
and various others, but in the final analy- 
sis, the one big problem is the problem 
of finances which is intimately tied in 
with the problem of permanent organiza- 
tion. I think there is none but what will 
agree that this is a fact—that the solu- 
tion to the fire problem and therefore the 
solution to the forest problem is the 
matter of finances and permanent or- 
ganization, and if that be true, then the 
most important step that can be taken in 
forestry work in the South is to provide 
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those finances and that permanent organi- 
zation. 

I submit to vou that the greatest single 
factor that will provide those important 
elements is the ownership of extensive 
areas of state forests developed from the 
standpoint of timber production and rec- 
reation. There remains then the problem 
of how to acquire state forests. Over two 
years ago, when the Emergency Conser- 
vation Work program began, it was very 
apparent that some of us in the South 
were going to be left out because of our 
lack of national and state forest lands. 
The conservation plan contemplated the 
shipment of boys from the East into the 
West on to the great national forest areas. 
There was quite a considerable movement 
in the early days. Private land work 
was not looked upon with favor. South 
Carolina asked that they be given the 
money which was to be spent for such 
transportation, or her share of that money 
for the purchase of state forest lands to 
the end that we could qualify upon a 
sound forestry program upon state-owned 
property for the benefit of all the people 
of the state. We did not get to first 
base. Later we joined with other states 
in asking that we be given a certain per- 
centage of Emergency Conservation Work 
funds for the acquisition of state forests 
with the funds to be repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of the land. Everybody seemed 
surprised that we should have made such 
a request. Then, there were emphatic 
statements that none of the Emergency 
Conservation Work funds would be used 
for land acquisition by any organization. 
An attempt was made to get the approval 
of the U. S. Forest Service to the use 
of E.C.W. funds for state forest purchases 
without success. Finally, a direct request 
was made upon Mr. Fechner who dis- 
approved the project upon the recom- 
mendation of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Our last chance for securing lands from 
E.C.W. funds for that purpose and our 
last chance for eliminating the private 
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land camp was gone. Camps were placed 
upon private lands and private land 
camps are today the bone of contention 
in the President’s program and the monu- 
ment that would have been erected to our 
President in the form of state forests, 
comparable to the national forests in the 
regime of another Roosevelt, was never 
constructed. Forestry organizations have 
been strengthened through the program 
of the C.C.C., but whether or not that 
strength is sound, or whether it depends 
upon the continuation of camps, is some- 
thing which remains to be seen. 

The other methods of acquiring state 
forest properties are known to most of us 
—the purchase of lands by monies pro- 
vided through direct appropriations; the 
acquisition of lands by gifts and the 
taking over of tax delinquent lands. 
These have been known to all of us for 
some time. The difficulty of securing 
money by appropriation in sections not 
familiar with state forest possibilities is 
also known to us, and in the majority of 
states is almost out of the question. It 
is almost impossible to secure state funds 
for such a program in the South today. 
The tax delinquent problem has been used. 
by the U. S. Forest Service as an alibi 
on the implied assumption that no federal 
assistance would be rendered until all 
tax delinquent lands were in actual use 
as state forests. Those who are familiar 
with the tax delinquent problem in most 
of the states are well aware, first, that 
even though tremendous acreages are re-— 
ported as tax delinquent, the fact of the 
matter is that technically the actual 
acreage is very small. Second, that as 
a rule tax delinquency occurs upon very 
small isolated tracts not suitable from 
the standpoint of size and location for 
state forests, and third, that the difficul- 
ties of administration of such small 
isolated tracts would be such as to make 
extremely impractical the efficient han-— 
dling of such areas. But now the Emer- 
gency has made possible the expenditure 
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of funds for a great many different proj- 
ects possibly less sound than state forests. 

We are all familiar with the efforts of 
the Land Planning Division of the Agri- 
eultural Adjustment Administration in 
the purchase of submarginal lands. You 
are probably also aware that some of the 
U. S. Forest Service new purchase areas 
were located either with a view to pur- 
chasing the entire area under the sub- 
marginal land program or of increasing 
the area from the same source. That 
submarginal land program offers a splen- 
did opportunity to acquire state forest 
areas provided that the powers that be 
can be persuaded as to the value of such 
a program. It is my understanding that 
the A.A.A. is working through various 
organizations in various states. I am 
very much of the opinion that they have 
the best interest of the state forestry or- 
ganizations at heart. Just how far they 
will be permitted to go remains to be 
seen. Certainly there will be a demand 
for such lands and to the winner will go 
the spoils. The question here arises as 
to what other organizations are interested 
in the acquisition of lands. From the 
forestry standpoint, I think J see three 
aspirants, first, the U. S. Forest Service; 
second, state forest organizations; and 
third, but less concrete, a new organiza- 
tion which might be set up by the A.A.A., 
specifically created for that purpose. I 
know of no steps being taken along this 
line, but.I believe I do know human na- 
ture. 

I am not familiar with all the details 
of the reports submitted by the U.S. 
Forest Service in its report to the Na- 
tional Resources Board. In an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, however, upon re- 
ceipt of that report, the Board released 
to the Carolina papers a statement that 
the U. S. Forest Service recommended 
the acquisition by government of over 
6,900,000 acres of land in South Caro- 
lina for forestry purposes. Out of this 
amount, approximately 1,125,000 acres 
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are recommended for ownership by the 
state. The basis for that report was a 
more or less extensive survey of the land 
problems in the state, problems which 
today are serious. In a discussion with 
the U. S. Forest Service representatives, 
the question was asked “What areas will 
the state be interested in?” My reply was 
that I would be interested in state owner- 
ship of every acre of forest land in South 
Carolina destined for governmental own- 
ership outside of existing U. S. Forest 
Service purchase areas. The next ques- 
tion was “Can the State finance the pur- 
chase of these lands?” the answer was, 
of course, “No.” The next question then 
was “Inasmuch as these economic and 
social problems exist, why not have the 
National Government come in and solve 
them?” My reply was that I felt that the 
problem should be solved, and that it 
should be solved by the emergency funds 
of the federal government. That by so 
doing the federal government would in 
effect be simply financing the relief mea- 
sures and that the states participations in 
such relief would be made later in an- 
nual payments for the administration of 
lands and in annual retirements of ob- 
ligations against the land from income 
from the property. Under such a plan, 
the federal government would be relieved 
of a large part of the burden of the ad- 
ministration of what promises to be a 
tremendous job. 

I am opposed to federal ownership of 
30 per cent of the land area of South 
Carolina for two reasons. First, from 
the professional side as a forester and 
as head of the forestry work in South 
Carolina, I feel that the existence of my 
organization and the protection of private 
lands lying outside the areas in question 
depend upon the acquisition of extensive 
state forest areas for demonstrations in 
forestry, as game sanctuaries, public 
shooting grounds, and places of general 
recreation, but primarily as a means of 
stabilizing through these measures the 
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forestry set up. Without such a program, 
the state forestry organization will at the 
best grow but slowly and the function of 
statewide fire control upon private lands 
will be considerably retarded. It is well 
to remember here that in bowing to the 
recommendations of the Copeland Report 
and in acknowledging the findings of the 
National Resources Board as to the neces- 
sity for the government ownership of 
tremendous areas of forest lands, that 
even were we, in the next half century, 
to actually put into practice the most 
extreme recommendations of the most 
radical of their followers, that there 
would still remain the much larger prob- 
lem of taking care of the much larger 
acreage of forest land which would es- 
cape the governmental program. That 
problem, gentlemen, is the problem of 
the state forester. Therefore, from the 
professional standpoint, I am opposed to 
anything that would interfere with the 
successful solution of that problem. In 
the second place, I am opposed to the 
program as a citizen of South Carolina. 
The acreage demanded for governmental 
ownership by the U. S. Forest Service 
represents over 30 per cent of the land 
area of our state and nearly 50 per cent 
of our woodland soil. That soil is the 
only resource South Carolina has. All 
that we have had in the past and all 
that we may expect in the future must 
come from our soil and as a citizen of 
South Carolina, I cannot recommend 
that over 30 per cent of our only re- 
source be permitted to pass into the hands 
of federal government. 


The question next arises if I am to op- 
pose federal purchases of this land, and 
assuming that such opposition would bear 
fruit, who then is going to solve the 
economic and social problems already 
existing within our state. I return then 
to my original promise that the solution 
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function of the federal government to 
construct the Boulder Dam or a peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta. I submit that there are 
no reasons beyond the reason of research, 
demonstrations, and protection of pre- 
cipitous slopes on navigable streams, why 
there should be set up within the state 
of South Carolina two land administering 
organizations; one federal and one state. 
I am inclined to think that should such 
a program go through, that should the 
state acquire 1,125,000 acres, and the 
federal government the 6,775,000, we 
would be in constant danger from legis- 
lative economy blocks compelling us to 
give over to the National Government the 
1,125,000 acres which were originally 
placed in our hands. So, in the final 
analysis, my proposition is that with the 
exception of existing purchase areas which 
are so located as to hit each of the pri- 
mary types within the state, there should 
be one administrator of government lands 
and that that administrator should be the 
state. 

Now, how is all this to be done? The 
sub-marginal land program is one pos- 
sibility. The loaning of funds to states 
for state forest acquisitions is the second 
possibility. There are, of course, objec- 
tions to such a program; (1) the small 
size of those forestry organizations; par- 
ticularly in the South. (2) the difficulty 
of securing funds for the efficient ad- 
ministration of such lands. (3) political 
domination the extent of graft in timber 
sales and failure to properly handle tim- 
ber from the scientific standpoint. It is 
the ownership of land that will make it 
possible to increase forestry organization — 
in size and financial strength. Public 
support of the U. S. Forest Service is 
public support of the national forests 
and the attendant recreational advantages | 
—Support of the experiment stations and 
the playgrounds. Public support in Penn- - 


of those problems is just as much a func- 
tion of the federal government when in- 
cluded as a relief program as it is a 


sylvania is not public support of timber ° 
production but public support of good_ 
hunting and good fishing. Most foresters 
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recognize these facts and all agree that 
popular support goes to concrete objec- 
tives. Give the southern state foresters 
the opportunity to provide these things, 
and you need have no fear as to the 
future of our organization. Refuse to 
give them to us, and we will have diffi- 
culty in even retaining the identity which 
we today possess. So, upon those two 
points I think there should be no fear. 
Certainly it is a fact that with the pos- 
session of land that with the construction of 
‘game sanctuaries, public shooting grounds, 
and places of general recreation, we can 
get behind our state organization a sup- 
port which we have never enjoyed before. 
The third objection is a difficult one—- 
that of political domination in adminis- 
tration and sales, but under my _ pro- 
posal, the federal government would still 
retain a lien upon the property until such 
time as the debt was liquidated. The 
federal government would have complete 
control of all cutting operations and 
upon all forestry practices as long as 
that lien was in existence, so politics can 
be controlled. 


There remains then, the machinery 
whereby this is to be accomplished, not 
necessarily the details of the Act itself, 
but the means whereby that Act can be 
put through and the money made avail- 
able for land purchases. The U. S. For- 
est Service has been active for a good 
many years, and it has not taken the lead 
in the passage of such legislation. Emer- 
gency funds have been in the air for 
two years and the state foresters of the 
South have been asking the U. S. Forest 
Service to assist them in the land acquisi- 
tion program through federal funds. The 
U. S. Forest Service has not been neg- 
ligent in its legal duties. It is entirely 
conceivable that the law creating the 
U. S. Forest Service did not include such 
activities as a major function. The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has neglected 
to state its position in regard to the use 
of federal funds for the acquisition of 
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state forests. Those are the only two 
national organizations to whom state for- 
esters might look for aid. Up until the 
new administration in the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Forest Service has not ap- 
proved the use of federal money for the 
acquisition of state forests. It was with 
renewed hope that we in the South over 
a year ago learned of the attitude of the 
new forester in regard to this problem: 
We hoped that his attitude would be the 
attitude of the Forest Service, but for 
over a year apparently that was not to be. 

Witness the report of the National Re- 
sources Board. That report recommends 
a land purchase program to the extent of 
9,000,000 acres a year for a 15-year 
period for the following purposes: 

1. Additions to national and 
forests. 

2. Additional wildlife refuges. 

3. Additional national and state parks 
and purchase of areas within existing na- 
tional park boundaries. 

4. Enlargement of Indian reservations. 

That portion of the report concerning 
forestry was, I assume, prepared wholly 
or in part by the U. S. Forest Service. 
It provides for additions to the state for- 
est, and it recommends additional na- 
tional forests, but it does not recommend 
additional state forests except possibly 
as incidental to other programs. 

But now—the Chief Forester on Mon- 
day definitely committed the Forest 
Service to assisting the states in securing 
state forests. I am advised that a bill 
has been prepared along that line. A 
bill that is still being kept confidential. 
It has not been discussed with the ad- 
ministration. We are now in the 2nd 
month of the 3rd Congress since emer- 
gency funds have been available. Such 
bills do not go through Congress on 
their own wings. The questions arise as 
to how and when it is to be put through. 

I am firmly of the belief that the best 
method for acquisitions of state forests 
is such a bill. But I am likewise firmly 


state 
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of the belief that that bill can not be put 
through until the Forest Service has the 
same interest in state forests as has the 
various states and even then I believe it 
will not come to pass until state forestry 
organizations originate and set up in 
Washington representations sufficiently in- 
fluential as to command attention and 
until they put behind that representation 
the same force and influence that they 
have in the past supplied to the national 
forest organizations in behalf of the na- 
tional forests. 


Mr. Smith: Now, gentlemen, several 
things have transpired since this paper 
was written. Yesterday as a result of 
the two meetings held in this building 
the U. S. Forest Service has definitely 
committed itself to the purpose behind 
that bill. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation has definitely said that it would 
do its part in putting that bill through. 
Chairman Baker: Five minutes are al- 
lowed to comment on Mr. Smith’s paper. 


Mr. Winkenwerder: It might be of in- 
terest to this group to know what we have 
done in the state of Washington. In 1926 
we succeeded in getting the legislature to 
allow the state forestry board to issue 
two hundred thousand dollars in public 
utility bonds, for state forest acquisition. 

We were authorized to give the bonds 
directly in payment for the land. We 
were limited to two dollars per acre and 
an interest of three per cent. Unfor- 
tunately during the administration of 
Governor Hartley the work was at a 
stand still. Nevertheless we have pur- 
chased some fifty-two thousand acres of 
land. We have never paid more than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents and some 
we bought for fifty cents per acre. The 
interest is from one half per cent to three 
per cent. Most of the land which we 
purchased has a_ considerable young 
growth on it. 

By selling Christmas trees we have 
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been able to pay the interest. In fact, 
we have accumulated enough money from 
such sales to pay the interest on what 
we have purchased for the next fifteen 
years. 

In the state of Washington, we have 
some million and a quarter tax delin- 
quent lands. They revert to the county. 
We are now proposing legislation under 
which all tax delinquent lands will go 
directly, instead of to the counties, to 
the state forestry board. The board is to 
examine the lands and to return to the 
counties those lands which are suitable 
for uses other than forestry. 


The cost to the state including inter- 
est, of carrying these forest lands will 
be paid for out of the income from them. 
When there is a surplus income it will 
go to the county. 


Mr. A. B. Recknagel (Cornell): I had 
been hoping that some representative of 
the U. S. Forest Service would speak to 
us on this bill but I happen to have a 
copy of it here and it is my understand- 
ing that this has been drafted by the 
Forest Service. Mr. Kneipp probably 
can tell about this. 


It is my understanding that this mea- 
sure will be incorporated with the so 


called “Omnibus Bill.” 


Mr. Kneipp: Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry, I can not speak 
authoritatively on the bill. My under- 
standing, however, is that it is a part of 
the regular program which is to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress at the appropri- 
ate time. 


Mr. Fred Morrell (U. S. Forest Serv-— 
ice): I was going to say something — 
about that. The state foresters, I under-— 
stand, know that this is a program of 
getting special authority, concerning 
emergency funds. It may be possible 
yet to take some advantage of the emer- 
gency funds now for state forest acquisi- 
tion without waiting for the passing of 


this Act. 
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Mr. G. H. Collingwood (American For- 
estry Assn.): With regard to the support 
of the American Forestry Association to 
this bill for the federal government to 
aid the states in acquiring state forest 
lands. Yesterday at the conference which 
we had at the call of Mr. Baker, Dean 
Graves was there, Ovid Butler, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and myself, and the 
full support of the American Forestry 
Association was given to this effort. You 
may be sure that we will do everything 
that we can. 

Incidentally the passage of such an act 
is going to require more or less legisla- 
tion by the states and we hope in the 
near future to pass the word along to the 
states and to help them in getting the 
necessary legislation passed. 

Incidentally and in line with what Mr. 
Morrell has said, it may interest you to 
know that the brief but important emer- 
gency relief bill now before the senate, 
having passed the house, which carries 
an appropriation of four billion eight 
hundred and eighty million dollars in- 
cludes a very interesting clause authoriz- 
ing the President to expend money to 
purchase throughout the country, and to 
improve it and further re-lease it in ways 
that he may see fit. That appears to be 
in line with the proposal for federal 
aid in acquiring state forests. I think 
we will all agree, however, that the more 
specific language in this proposed bill 
will be exceedingly helpful in bringing 
about the ends so well set forth in Mr. 
Smith’s paper. 

Chairman Baker: 1 trust you will par- 
don the Chairman for entering into the 
discussion so much. It happens that I 
have been closely connected with this 
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particular project several months and I 
know that there are some questions in 
your minds. Should federal money be 
available for use within the states? That 
has been pretty well discussed, and as 
Mr. Conzet says, “it is all the same dol- 
lar anyway.” 

When this emergency is over and a 
state has acquired a nucleus system of 
state forests it should be satisfied. After 
this nucleus system is established, we 
should definitely contemplate that the 
state will expand its state forests and 
finance and develop them. A nucleus of 
a system of state forests is needed most. 
The states are struggling to get some- 
thing started. This is difficult as many 
of them have not acquired a taste for state 
forests. 

The people do not know what the 
state foresters are talking about. I sub- 
mit to you, gentlemen, that all things 
have a beginning. If a farmer looks over 
the fence and sees another farmer raising 
a bale of cotton to the acre instead of a 
half a bale, there is an urge to follow 
suit. And so it is with public sentiment 
within the states. The state foresters are 
merely appealing for that little start. 

If we can get a start, we will begin 
to develop our program, and incidentally, 
Mr. Kneipp, we will begin to solve our 
problems of tax delinquency. I believe 
that public acquisition normally has pre- 
ceded the solution of the tax delinquency 
problem. Federal money should not be 
available indefinitely unless the states 
start to solve this problem. 

Mr. Illick will speak on the subject, 
“Recent Trends in State Forestry Organi- 
zation.” Mr. Illick is from the New 
York State College of Forestry. Mr. 
Tllick. 


SOME TRENDS IN STATE FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


By JOSEPH S. ILLICK 
New York State College of Forestry 


UST fifty years ago there was created 

the first agency, designed to be of a 

permanent character, by any state 
to administer its forestry interests and 
activities. On March 3, 1885, California 
enacted a law creating a State Board of 
Forestry composed of three unsalaried 
members with authority to appoint a 
salaried secretary and with an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for the first biennium. By 
the enactment of this law, California is 
entitled to the distinction of being the 
first state to establish a legal administra- 
tive agency to handle forestry functions. 
Within three months after California took 
this initial step, three other states—Colo- 
rado, Ohio, and New York—also enacted 
laws creating administrative agencies to 
handle their forestry affairs. In Califor- 
nia, Colorado and Ohio the administrative 
forestry set-ups were of short duration, 
lasting only 8, 6, 5, years respectively. 
Of these four states, in New York alone 
there has been a continuous administra- 
tive development since the original law 
of May 15, 1885, which is generally ac- 
cepted as the first comprehensive forest 
administrative act in America, and placed 
upon the State Forest Commission the re- 
sponsibility of “the care, custody, control 
and superintendence of the forest pre- 
serves.” 

Since these early attempts at forest ad- 
ministration in 1885, some form of forest 
administrative organization has been set 
up in all but five of the 48 states. In 
several states the original forestry set-up 
has been discontinued and in most of 
them it has been greatly modified. Per- 
haps no immediate steps will be taken 


to establish separate forestry agencies in 
the few remaining states that have not 
yet set-up distinct state forest organiza- 
tions, for in most of them the federal 
government is now assuming the greater 
part of the public responsibility in for- 
estry. In Arizona and New Mexico, the 
federal government now controls most 
of the forest land (approximately 98 
per cent in Arizona and 73 per cent in 
New Mexico). In both of these states, 
there is now in operation a codperative 
agreement under which the federal forest 
service administers the state owned forest 
lands. That the tendency to establish 
administrative forestry organizations in 
additional states has almost completed 
its course is now quite clear, but there 
does remain the all-important task of de- 
veloping and strengthening the existing 
organization in the 40 states in which 
forestry is now operating as a distinct 
state function. 
state forest administration that I propose 
to give further consideration, and in do- 
ing so I will be guided not so much by 
the point at which this strengthening and 
developing process has arrived as by the 
direction in which it is moving. In re- 
cent years, and especially in the field of 
public administration, we have become 
accustomed to consider such administra- 
tive developments under the general head- 
ing of “trends.” I conform willingly to 
this plan of treatment, and will there- 
fore outline briefly some of the significant 
trends in state forest administration. 


One of these significant trends in for- 
est administration is a steady shift to- 


wards centralization of powers, influences 
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and responsibilities. More and more is 
the federal government contributing to 
the forest activities of the states, and more 
and more are the states helping local 
political units, corporations and _ individ- 
uals with their forestry programs and 
problems. This centralization shift is 
sustained in a large measure by grants- 
in-aid and stimulated by the desire on the 
part of the public for more and better 
services than local and state agencies can 
afford to offer. That the states are as- 
suming more and more, and the local 
political units less and less responsibility 
in forestry matters is now generally 
known. In some states this trend towards 
centralization has developed so far that 
the states are providing state-wide protec- 
tion against forest fires and other impor- 
tant forestry services. 


The extent to which this centralizing 
tendency has progressed can be appraised 
from the official records on federal aid 
for forest fire prevention, which show 
that in 1912, before when not a single 
state had a state budget in operation, the 
federal government distributed only $53,- 
287.53 to eleven codperating states while 
the total regular and special federal 
allotments to 39 states for forest fire co- 
operation for the fiscal year 1935 is 
$1,444,487. In some states, particularly 
those that have taken up forestry in re- 
cent years, the federal government is con- 
ributing most of the funds. In Alabama, 
for the calendar year 1933, the federal 
forestry fund comprised 59.4 per cent, 
the state forestry fund 38.8 per cent, 
county funds 0.7 per cent, private funds 
0.9 per cent, and miscellaneous funds 
0.2 per cent of the total funds made 
available to the State Forest Commission. 
It is also noteworthy that Arkansas, the 
last state to set up a separate state agency 
to handle forestry, is receiving for the 
fscal year 1935 a regular federal allot- 
ment for forest fire codperation of $38,- 
720 with a total state appropriation of 
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only $14,298 and private contributions of 
$32,994, 


This strong and steady shift towards 
centralization, sustained by increasingly 
generous federal and state grants-in-aid 
for forest fire control, reforestation, forest 
developments, and forest extension is un- 
questionably the most powerful trend in 
the whole field of forest administration. 
There appears to be developing, however, 
a sustained conviction on the part of 
many foresters and other citizens that 
there are definite limits beyond which 
public aid to forestry cannot go without 
becoming an outright subsidy and ex- 
ceeding the best public obligations and 
interests, and there is also emerging a 
positive belief that these rapidly increas- 
ing and greatly extended federal and state 
services in forestry should become more 
and more self-supporting or self-liqui- 
dating. 

A second significant trend in state for- 
est administration shows clearly that for- 
estry has been moving away from agri- 
culture, towards conservation, and has 
been keeping a rather sustained relation- 
ship with geology, mines, minerals and 
other closely related natural resources. 
One of my recent studies shows that of 
the 40 states that now carry on forestry 
functions, 30 do not now have and never 
have had their forestry under agriculture 
or closely related with it. The remaining 
ten states have at some time had their 
forestry under or closely related to agri- 
culture. Now only four states (Kentucky, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and Vermont) 
have forestry under agriculture and in 
one of them (Vermont) it is subordinate 
in name and by law only, for actually it 
functions as a separate state department. 
A bill, now in the Vermont legislature, 
calls for the creation of a Department of 
Conservation and Development, and the 
Governor of Rhode Island in his message 
to the present legislature recommends a 
Department of Agriculture and Conserva- 
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(ONE SALARIED 
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Conservation Department 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONER 


Fig. 1—The development of forest administra- 
tion in New York. 
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tion. If these recommendations become 
laws, there will remain only two states 
in which forestry is subordinate to agri- 
culture, namely, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In about one-third of the states, for- 
estry has been at one time or another 
more or less closely related to geology, 
mines and minerals. On the whole, this 
relationship has been rather sustained, 
and as recent as 1932, Georgia replaced 
its Department of Forestry with a De- 
partment of Forestry and Geological De- 
velopment. It can be seen, therefore, 
that the general trend in the overhead 
administrative organization of state for- 
estry is definitely away from agriculture, 
strongly towards conservation, and shows 
a rather sustained relationship with geol- 
ogy, mines and minerals and other close- 
ly related natural resources. The strong 
trend towards a conservation set-up is in 
accord with the general principles of 
integration in public administration and 
should result in efficient performances 
of public services. 

A third trend in state forest adminis- 
tration, and in many ways closely re-. 
lated to the modification of the overhead 
structure just described, but standing in 
rather strong contrast to the centraliza- 
tion trend, is an active tendency to re- 
arrange the extremely variable internal 
administrative forestry structure of state 
forestry organizations. This has usually 


resulted in a greater simplification of the 


administrative set-up, more effective in- 
tegration of activities, and in some cases 
in the setting up of additional administra- 
tive units made necessary by the rapid ex- 


tension of forestry functions and activ- — 
ities during the past few years. To under- | 


stand the full scope and significance of 
this third trend, it should be helpful to 
consider specific examples showing the 
diversity in the internal administrative 


forestry structure of the 40 states now | 


engaged in forestry work, which on the 
whole is even more variable than their 
overhead set-up. 
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In the conservation departments of 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota forestry functions are 
handled in a division of “Forestry.” In 
New York there is a division of “Lands 
and Forests.” In Michigan forestry is 
handled in two separate divisions of the 
conservation department, namely “For- 
estry” and “Forest Fires.” Wisconsin also 
has two separate divisions, “Forests and 
Parks” and “Cooperative Forestry.” 

Even more variable than the designa- 
tions of these major administrative divi- 
sions are the names of subordinate sub- 
divisions of these major units. The fol- 
lowing table lists the official and, in some 
cases, the statutory subdivisions of the 
major administrative forestry units in 
representative states: 


New York 


Bureaus é 
Forest Fire Control 
Forest Pest Control 
Reforestation 
Recreational Development 


MINNESOTA 
Divisions 
General Fire Prevention 
Railroad Fire Prevention 


Public Relations 
Research and Forest Management 


COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA 
‘April 4, {885° 


“March 3,1885 ~ 


STATE OFFICE OF 
FOREST COMMISSIO 


STATE BOARD 
OF FORESTRY 


DISCONTINUED 


SCONTINUED 
ee ABOUT 1891 


MARCH 22, 1893 


i aa forest admi as . 
Fig. 2.—(a) Bese 1885, when the first state forest commission was established. 
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FLORIDA 
Branches 


Fire Control 
Information and Education 
Applied Forestry 


ARKANSAS 


Forest Protection 

Fire Prevention (Public Relations) 
Nurseries and Utilization 

Forest Management (Pending) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bureaus 


Forest Protection 
Forest Extension 
Forest Management, Lands, and Parks 


Sections 


Research and Information 
Accounts 


MAssacHUSETTS 


Forest Fire Service 
Nurseries 

Land Purchase and Surveys 
Moth Suppression 


Forest Extension 


ALABAMA 
Public Relations 
Field Service 
Silviculture and Lands 
Cooperation 


New HampsuHire 


Forest Fire Service 
State Lands 

State Forest Nursery 
Blister Rust Control 


NEW YORK 
May 15, 1885 ~ 


OHIO 
April 16, 1885~ 


STATE FOREST 
COMMISSION 
(3 MEMBERS) 


(a) 


STATE FORESTRY 
BUREAU 


DISCONTINUED 
IN 1890 


nistration in New York State has had an unbroken development since 
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The subdivisions of forestry in these 
eight representative states shows not only 
a wide variation in their names but also 
in their unusual combinations of func- 
tions and activities. In states that have 
had forestry for several decades or more 
and in those with relatively large forestry 
organizations, there is beginning to emerge 
a trend towards the standardization of 
these major administrative functions. But 
even in these states, we find the bureau 
concerned chiefly with the collection of 
forest tree seed, the operation of nur- 
series, and the distribution and planting 
of forest trees called “Reforestation,” in 
New York, and “Forest Extension” in the 
neighboring state of Pennsylvania. The 
bureau of “Forest Extension” in Penn- 
sylvania concerns itself with entirely 
different functions than are handled under 
“Forest Extension” in Massachusetts, and 
the same type of activities, as are in- 
cluded under forest extension in Massa- 
chusetts, are handled under “Public Re- 
lations” in Alabama. As a rule, unusual 
subdivision names and combinations of 
names, such as “Silviculture and Lands” 
in Alabama and “Nurseries and Utiliza- 
tion” in Arkansas are in use chiefly in 
those states that have taken up forestry 
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rather recently, and probably their use 
will not be continued when a more per- 
manent organization is effected. One 
also wonders why the major subdivisions 
of forestry are called “bureaus” in New 
York and Pennsylvania, “branches” in 
Florida and Tennessee, and “divisions” 
in Minnesota. 

The astonishing diversity of the over- 
head and internal set-ups of state forest 
organizations is also expressed in the 
variable titles of the personnel. The pre- 
vailing title of the ranking state forest 
officer is “State Forester,” now in use in 
30 states. In three states (Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont) the title “Commis- 
sioner of Forestry” is used. In New 
York it is “Director of Forests and 
Lands” (until 1934 Superintendent of 
Forests and Lands), in Minnesota “Di- 
rector of Forestry,” in Pennsylvania “Sec- 
retary of Forests and Waters,” and in 
Washington “Supervisor of Forestry.” In 
Massachusetts there is both a “State For- 
ester” and a “Chief Forester.” In most 
states the immediate subordinate of the 
State Forester is called “Assistant State 
Forester,” but in Oregon he is called 
“Deputy State Forester” and his imme- 
diate subordinate is called “Assistant State 


CALIFORNIA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Natura Resources 


DIRECTOR 


DIVISIONS DIVISIONS 


State Boaro 
OF Forestry 
(7 MEMBERS) 


STATE Park 
Commission 


(5 MEMBERS) 


Fish ano Game 
Commission 


(3 MEMBERS) 


Forestry 
Fish AND Game 


—o— 
STATE FORESTER 


STATE 
MINERALOGIST 


Fig. 3. 
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Forester.” The officers (usually foresters) 
in charge of the subdivisions of forestry 
range in title all the way from Directors 
(Pennsylvania), Superintendents (New 
York), to Assistant Foresters, Bureau 


Chiefs and Branch Heads. 


The clue to these extreme diversities 
can be found only by tracing the devel- 
opment of forest administration in each 
state from its beginning to the present 
time. Such a study project is now in 
progress under my direction. The re- 
sultant information is set forth in chart 
forms. (See sample chart showing the 
development of forest administration in 
New York.) Similar charts are being 
prepared for all the states engaged 
in forestry work. On the basis of past 
developments and present attitudes and 
policies, complete uniformity of action 
by the different states must not be looked 
for, nor is uniformity of action recom- 
mendable in many cases, but as forestry 
moves forward the desirability of greater 
standardization, closer codrdination and 
more effective integration become not 
only apparent but recommendable and 
usually operates in the best interests of 
forestry. 


A fourth trend, and we can speak of 
this one as an upward trend in state 
forest administration, is the continuous 
increase in technical personnel, improve- 
ment in technical competence and profes- 
sional services, and a rapidly growing 
awareness of the need for better person- 
nel management. It is manifestly impos- 
sible in an age when so much in forest 
administration is dependent upon the 
caliper, the scaling stick, the slide rule, 
the increment borer, the compass, the 
transit, the blueprint, the map, the man- 
ual, and the working plan to continue 
on the Jacksonian notion that “the duties 
of all public officers are, or at least 
admit of being made, so plain and simple 
that men of intelligence may readily 
qualify themselves for their performance.” 


ol 


Each forward step in forestry reveals 
more and more conclusively that this is 
not true, and that the tasks of forest ad- 
ministration are not practical details that 
clerks can arrange after doctors have 
agreed upon the principles. Instead, the 
personnel responsibilities of forest ad- 
ministration can be met best, and the 
duties thereof carried on most effectively 
by a well-trained, and effectively organ- 
ized technical staff (chiefly foresters) as- 
sisted by adequately trained subordinates, 
all working under the effective leadership 
of an administrator of the broadest vision 
and clearest understanding, and especial- 
ly able to mediate effectively between the 
technician, the politician, and the pub- 
lic. That substantial progress already has 
been made in the direction of a higher 
and more competent staff is supported by 
the 325 technically trained employees 
(chiefly foresters) now working regularly 
for the states, the number ranging from 
a total of one in Rhode Island, two in 
Delaware, six in Connecticut, twelve in 
Georgia to forty in New York and sixty- 
one in Pennsylvania. 


Among the gratifying accompaniments 
of this extension and improvement of 
technical services in the states is the re- 
treating shadow of the spoils system and 
widening of the merit system. Much and 
sustained effort is required, however, to 
keep this development on solid ground 
and moving in the right direction. Among 
the immediate requirements necessary to 
insure an increase in the percentage and 
in the competence of technically trained 
personnel in forestry is the providing of 
better professional training. There is now 
general agreement that the answer to this 
important problem lies neither in more 
forestry schools nor in more forestry 
students. And in my opinion, we will 
find the answer not in greater emphasis 
on the technical side of professional 
training, but rather in stressing the busi- 
ness aspects of forestry, and by develop- 
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ing an adequate and effective program of 
apprenticeship training. Perhaps the ap- 
prenticeship training can be developed 
best on a cooperative basis between for- 
est schools and the major agencies em- 
ploying foresters. In developing such a 
program consideration must be given both 
to training for public service and train- 
ing in public service. 

A fifth trend pertains to forest land 
acquisition by the states. On the whole, 
it exhibits abundant proof of slow, ir- 
regular and planless progress. During 
the past decade several states, such as 
Delaware (1,183 acres), Georgia and 
Alabama have started purchasing forest 
land on a small scale while others during 
the same period have added from several 
thousand to a half million acres to their 
holdings. The Copeland Report of 1934 
recommends 98 million acres as the share 
of the states in a proposed nation-wide 
forest land acquisition program. It is 
quite likely, however, that because of 
economic conditions and the unprece- 
dented activities of the federal government 
in forest land purchases and not always 
effectively coordinated with state pur- 
chase programs, that acquisition by the 
states will be retarded considerably, un- 
less the federal government is willing to 
assist the states in financing their forest 
land acquisition programs. And it is 
quite probable that in the future the 
states will experience considerable difh- 
culty in reviving their forest land pur- 
chase programs even up to their former 
levels. It is significant, however, that 
among the recommendations of the New 
York State Planning Board to the Govern- 
or and transmitted by him to the State 
Legislature on January 14, 1935, is the 
development of an enlarged public domain 
totaling some 9,000,000 acres, or more 
than one-fourth the total land area of the 
State. This forward-looking social and 
economic measure recommends the grad- 
ual purchase over a period of years, of 
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6,000,000 acres, in addition to the almost 
3,000,000 acres now owned by the State. 


A sixth trend, and probably one of 
the most active trends in state forest ad- 
ministration, relates to the selling of 
forestry to the public. In the early days 
of state forestry, the public showed very 
little interest in it, and those charged with 
the responsibility of forestry did very 
little to bring it to the attention of the 
public. During the past 15 years this 
condition has been completely changed. 
Now, every state forest administrator is 
aware that the success or failure of his 
whole program depends largely upon un- 
derstanding and attitude that the public 
has of forestry. He knows that in the 
long run he cannot function without the 
consent and support of the people. This 
is one of the reasons why special efforts 
are being put forth to keep the public 
informed adequately and properly on all 
phases of forestry. There is plenty of 
evidence available already showing that 
the public is becoming less critical, more 
responsive, and more dependable in its 
support of sound forest policies and pro- 
grams. 


How independently of one another the © 


educational programs in forestry devel- 
oped in the different states can be appre- 
ciated from the wide range of names used 
to designate the administrative units set 
up for this purpose. In some states, 
particularly those with the smaller ad- 
ministrative organizations, forestry is sold 
chiefly to the public through’ extension 
activities. In Louisiana there is a divi- 
sion of “Education” in the Department 
of Conservation, in Oklahoma they have 
“Educational Projects,” in Illinois there 
is a Division of “Research and Educa- 
tion,” in Pennsylvania a section of “Re- 
search and Information,” 
division of “Education and Publications,# 
in Michigan a division of “Education — 
and Publicity,” in Virginia a division of 


- 


in Wisconsin a 


; J 


“State Publicity” and in West Vics 
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there is a “Publicity” branch of the Con- 
servation Commission. In only a few 
states are the terms “publicity” or “pro- 
paganda” retained. “Information” and 
“Education” both of which are sometimes 
associated with “Research,” continue in 
general use, but it appears that the pres- 
ent trend is definitely towards a wider 
use of the term “Public Relations.” 


A seventh trend, and probably the 
most significant and widely discussed of 
the recent trends in state forest adminis- 
tration, gives special consideration to the 
human values in forestry. No longer is 
it enough to develop abundant and sus- 
tained supplies of wood and other forest 
products, no matter how choice their 
quality, how high their value or how 
many their services, for above and _ be- 
yond these material increments and values, 
are more important human values, oppor- 
tunities and services. More and more is 
forest administration guiding the whole 
forestry movement with its manifold ac- 
tivities is such directions as will assure 
abundant and sustained yields in health, 
recreation and welfare benefits and a full 
measure of relief and work opportunities. 
During the past few years the public for- 
ests of our country, both national and 
state, have provided an enormous amount 
of regular and emergency work. It is 
becoming clearer and clearer that future 
forest working plans must make ample 
provisions for more regular woods work, 
and also outline supplementary plans for 
emergency work, for it is now common 
knowledge that forests can provide much 
regular employment and serve as a pow- 
erful stabilizer of unemployment. Out 
of the present economic and social situa- 
tion there appears to be emerging a strong 
trend towards the development of a 
broader and sounder philosophy of for- 
est administration that not only recognizes 
but stresses human values, opportunities 
and services in a positive and practical 
way. This I believe to be, not a tempo- 
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rary but an enduring trend worthy of 
favorable consideration in all general 
programs of forest administration. But 
right here I want to record a warning 
voice that we do not permit the emergency 
forestry programs to destroy or impair 
seriously the effectiveness of the regular 
administrative set-ups, functions, and pro- 
cedures. It is far easier to shift from 
regular to emergency programs than to 
return from emergency to regular sched- 
ules. 


In addition to these seven significant 
trends in state forest administration there 
are many others that deserve special study 
and interpretation. The more thought 
one gives to this situation, the clearer be- 
comes the need for a definite and com- 
prehensive plan for research in forest 
administration. That some progress has 
been made by the states in the general 
field of forest research is now generally 
understood and in some places the results 
of it are actually becoming evident in 
better forest practices, but on the whole 
the progress has been slow, and as a 
rule, not directed to problems in the field 
of forest administration. 


There are a number of good reasons 
for this delayed development of research 
in forest administration. In that splendid 
treatise of 232 pages, “A National Pro- 
gram of Forest Research” appears the 
statement that “administrative activities 
and research do not combine advantage- 
ously.” That this is true I know both 
from general observations and personal 
experiences. Perhaps this point of view 
is responsible in some measure for keep- 
ing administration and research apart 
functionally and also in delaying the de- 
velopment of research studies in forest 
administration. There are, however, oth- 
er reasons, such as the lack of proper 
agencies and personnel to do this special 
type of research work, the natural re- 
luctance of forest administrators to have 
their own activities and that of their sub- 
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ordinates studied, and the fear that ad- 
verse conclusions concerning administra- 
tive conditions and practices might result 
in unfavorable reactions which in turn 
might place the whole forestry set-up in 
a perilous condition. That state forest 
administration is hindered today because 
of these earlier conditions and attitudes 
is evident to anyone familiar with the 
principles of effective public administra- 
tion. That it is handicapped by a lack 
of knowledge of its own structures and 
performances and that there is urgent 
need for thorough and unbiased studies 
of both the overhead and internal ad- 
ministrative set-ups together with their 
many functions and activities is becoming 
more and more apparent. And it is 
equally urgent that these administrative 
set-ups, functions and activities be not 
only set up effectively but also checked 
over regularly. 

Among the many administrative prob- 
lems in forestry that deserve prompt con- 
sideration is a comparative study of the 
overhead and internal administrative for- 
estry structures, functions and activities 
of every state now engaged in conserva- 
tion and forestry work. There is also 
urgent need for more and better infor- 
mation about the responsibilities, func- 
tions and services of forest boards and 
commissions, about the setting-up and 
development of long time self-liquidating 
forestry programs, about the principles 
and procedures of personnel management 
with special reference to personnel clas- 
sification, organization, training and _ re- 
sponsibilities and also about the me- 
chanization of forest operations and the 
purchase and standardization of forest 
equipment and supplies. More and _ bet- 
ter information is needed about such 
fiscal problems as lump sum versus ear- 
marked appropriations and _ allotments, 
effective auditing methods, sound budget 
procedures, and practical cost accounting. 
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More reliable information is also needed 
on such questions as: From what sources 
does forestry now get its funds? Will 
these sources continue? What new sources 
can be developed? How can expendi- 
tures for public forestry be best con- 
trolled? Should the use of general and 
special forestry operating funds be ex- 
tended? What specific self-liquidating 
forestry projects can be set up and de- 
veloped in the immediate future? These 
are only a few of the many important 
administrative problems that deserve early 
and careful study and interpretation. 


I am glad to report that during the 
past two years under my direction a 
start has been made at the New York 
State College of Forestry in answering 
some of these questions and in outlining 
and developing a number of other impor- 
tant administrative studies in forestry. 
Several graduate students are now doing 
work in the general field of public ad- 
ministration. This work is being done 
in cooperation with the faculty of the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University. Present plans 
call for a substantial enlargement of 
these administrative studies with the hope 
they will contribute materially to the 
development of forestry in harmony with 
the sound principles of administration, 
and help free it from makeshift policies 
often dotted with emotional coloring, 
provincial prejudices and partisan pur- 
poses, and by this process guide it away 
from opportunistic leadership, ineffective 
integration, inefficient organization and 
wasteful practices. 


In attempting any or all of these pur- 
poses, it is very important to remember 
that forest administration is operating in 
a continuously changing environment. 
Public forest administration works with 
an ever-changing personnel upon ever- 
changing properties for an ever-changing 
public. In planning and guiding these 
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changes, special consideration should be 
given to the development of enduring and 
worthful trends, but in doing this we 
must not become discouraged when we 
find that the trends of forest administra- 
tion are often as intermingled and _per- 
plexing as the life of the forest inself, in 
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which birth, growth, decay and death are 
going on at the same time. 


Chairman Baker: Are there any other 
Suggestions? If not, the meeting stands 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 30, 1935 


Susyect: Forest FirE CONTROL IN THE COASTAL PLAINS SECTION OF THE SouTH 


Chairman: Ovid M. Butler, Executive Secretary, American Forestry Association 


HE Chairman proposed that discussion be deferred until after all prepared 
| papers, scheduled on the program, had been presented. The procedure was 


adopted and the following papers were presented: 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL IN THE COASTAL PLAINS SECTION OF THE SOUTH 
By A. B. HASTINGS 


In Charge, State Cooperation, U. S. Forest Service 


EARLY half (48 per cent) of the 
N state and privately-owned forest 

land in the United States which is 
recognized as in need of protection from 
fire lies in the eleven states which em- 
brace the Coastal Plain section of the 
South—the great pine growing area of 
the country. 

The average area reported as burned 
over during the years 1931, 1932, and 
1933 in these 11 states is 92 per cent 
of the total reported on state and private 
land for all states. The fact that 92 per 
cent of the total fire coverage for state 
and private land is located on 48 per 
cent of the total forest area classed as 
needing protection from fire is a striking 
indication of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. 

The states under consideration are 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas. On the map which is before you 
the boundary of the Coastal Plains is 
shown by the broad red band. The dark 
green indicates the longleaf slash pine 
type, the light green the shortleaf-loblolly 
pine-hardwoods type, and the brown the 
river bottom hardwoods cypress type. 

The “Extensive Revision” data of the 
U. S. Forest Service for these 11 states 
give the following total coverage by these 
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types—Longleaf-slash pine 51,887,000 
acres (26 per cent) shortleaf-loblolly pine- 
hardwoods 78,140,000 acres (39 per cent) 
river bottom hardwoods cypress 25,812,- 
000 acres (13 per cent). These three 
types taken together constitute 77 per 
cent of the total for all types in these 
states. 

Forest fire data here presented, unless 
otherwise specified, are for all types 
combined. It is regretted that there is 
no complete segregation of data for the 


Coastal Plain areas of the J1 states or . 


for the types within that area. An anal- 
ysis of the more significant figures of 
forest fire statistics for the 11 states 
named and for other states will be briefly 
presented under the following heads: 
Area, Damage, Expenditure, and Cause. 

Area.—I have attempted to show on the 
chart which is before you the forest fire 
coverage on state and private land in 
relation to areas protected and unpro- 


: 


tected for the 11 southern states and for — 


all other states. In this chart the left 
hand column represents the 11 southern 
states, while all other states are repre- 
sented by the column at the right. The 
area protected is shown in green and the 
unprotected area in red. Area burned is 


designated by black diagonal lines. The — 
data on burned areas are all for the years 


1931, 1932, and 1933. 
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The area in need of protection in the 
southern 11 states is 201,652,000 acres, 
in contrast to 215,383,000 acres in other 
states. Of these areas 48,043,000 acres, 
or 23.8 per cent, are under codperative 
protection in the South and 175,352,000 
acres (78 per cent) in other states. Forest 
fires have burned over approximately 1,- 
991,082 acres annually (3.3 per cent) 
in the area protected. The corresponding 
figures for other states are 2,552,878 
acres, 1.5 per cent of the area protected 
in those states. 

Of the unprotected area 40,264,378 
acres are reported as burned over each 
year, 26.2 per cent of the unprotected 
area in the 11 states, as against 994,459 
acres, 4.1 per cent of the unprotected area 
in other states. This low per cent figure 
is accounted for in part by the fact that 
no estimates are here included for Mis- 
souri. 

The grand total area estimated as 
burned on protected and unprotected areas 
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of the South is 41,855,460 acres (Avg. 
for 1931, 1932, and 1933). The grand 
total of acres burned for other states is 
3,047,337 acres. 

In the use of data for unprotected areas 
it is necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that the individual areas here burned are 
not generally subject to field examination. 
Reliable information for these areas is 
exceedingly hard to secure. In order to 
obtain accurate data on the unprotected 
areas it would be necessary to employ a 
force of men somewhat comparable to 
that needed to give these areas a skeleton 
system of protection. The states have 
not had funds to support such work. 
The forest fire statistics compiled by the 
U. S. Forest Service carry this note, 
“These figures are based upon partial in- 
formation only, from incomplete reports. 
Reliable data are not obtainable prior to 
organized protection.” As stated before 
a segregation of forest fire data by types 
is not possible for this section at this 
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Fig. 1—Forest Fires on state and private land averages for 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
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time. Data for the longleaf pine type in 
two states are, however, available as fol- 
lows: 

Area protected 2,927,000 acres, area 
burned over 249,743 per cent 
burned 8.6 per cent, average area burned 
per fire 99 acres. These are averages for 
five and six years. Your attention is 
called to the large per cent of area pro- 
tected which is burned, 8.6 per cent as 
contrasted with the corresponding per 
vent for the entire protected area of the 
11 states which is 3.3 per cent. This 
indicates a substantially larger percent- 
age of area protected which is burned in 
the longleaf type, a generally accepted 
condition. The area burned per fire in 
-this case is 99 acres against an average 
for the 1] states of 73, which is also in 
accordance with general experience. 


acres, 


Damage——The estimates of damage 
from forest fires in terms of dollars which 
have been made to date have been ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory to all state and 
federal men as far as I have been able 
to judge. Consequently area burned 
has been stressed in the presentation of 
statistics rather than damage in dollars. 
It has been considered, however, that 
estimates of damage in dollars are essen- 
tial, and it is believed that they have 
been low rather than high. For the 11 
states the estimate of the annual damage 
for the protected area of the 11 states 
for the three years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
was $1,878,489. This amounts to $1.18 
per acre burned over, in contrast to $4.12 
per acre, the corresponding figure for 
other states. 


The total annual damage estimated for 
this period on protected and unprotected 
areas in the 11 states is $46,711,000, 
and the rate $1.12 per acre burned. 


Expenditures——The forest fire record 
for the South is not complete without 
some statement on the cost of protection. 
A seven-year average of total expenditures 
in cooperative protection projects in the 
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11 states is $816,489. The amount budg- 
eted for the present fiscal year is $1,046,- 
275. Of the sums contributed during the 
seven-year period the states’ part was 
35 per cent, the private owners 22 per 
cent, and the federal government 43 per 
cent. These figures compare to those for 
other codperative states as follows: states’ 
part in the 1] states 35 per cent, against 
55 per cent for other states. Private 
owners in the 11 states 22 per cent and 
27 per cent in other states; the federal 
government in the 1] states 43 per cent 
and 18 per cent in other states. The 
differences are principally in the shares 
borne by the states and the federal gov- 
ernment. That the percentage of the 
federal contribution is larger in the South 
is due to the fact that the projects are in 
their early stages of development, and 
the federal government shares with all 
states on a 50-50 basis up to a small per 
cent of the estimated cost of protection, 
8 per cent at present. The present total 
expenditure is 18 per cent of the estimated 
cost of protection in those states. These 
figures strikingly indicate a major need 
in the South—larger state appropriations. 

Cause——An analysis of the causes of 
reported forest fires in the 11 southern 
states and in other states discloses 
sharp differences only in the case of 
lightning fires with 1 per cent for the 
South and 12 per cent for other states; 
smokers with 18 per cent for the South 
and 26 per cent for other states and in- 
cendiary with 35 per cent for the South 
and 12 for other states. 

The South is fortunate in being com- 
parably free from lightning fires. In the 
case of unauthorized fires, deliberately 
caused, the percentage figures of 35 per 
cent points to perhaps the major prob- 
lem in fire control in the South. It in- 
dicates that a large number of people 
who have an interest of some kind in the 
forest land are responsible for the inten- 
tional and unauthorized starting of over 


a third of the fires. 


SILVICULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE FOREST-FIRE PROBLEM 


CoNCLUSION 


No fair comparison can be made be- 
tween the forest fire record of the South 
and that of the other states without rec- 
ognizing fundamental difference in the 
forest conditions and in social, political 
and economic structure. For example, 
the per cent of area burned under the 
same degree of protection effort is sub- 
stantially greater in the South. These 
other factors will no doubt be discussed 
by the speakers who follow. I will only 
touch upon one of them which relates to 
them all, namely, the stage of develop- 
ment of state forestry departments. Or- 
ganized state activity in forest fire pro- 
tection was begun in 1915 in Virginia 
and North Carolina. In 1918 this work 
was initiated in Louisiana; in Texas in 
1920; in Alabama in 1924; in Georgia in 
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1925; in Oklahoma and Mississippi in 
1926; in South Carolina in 1927; in 
Florida in 1928; and in Arkansas in 
1933. Forest fire protection activities 
are in their early stages in this group of 
states. In six out of the 11 states no work 
was attempted until after 1925. 

It has been my privilege to observe 
all of these 11 projects rather closely 
for the past ten years. They represent 
attacks upon an enormously difficult prob- 
lem, carried through with intelligence 
and enthusiasm under many handicaps. 
The result in acreage under systematic 
protection (24 per cent) may seem dis- 
appointing to some—not to me. I pay 
tribute to those who are responsible for 
this accomplishment and confidently look 
forward to an acceleration of their good 
work in the future. 


THE SILVICULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE FOREST-FIRE PROBLEM 
IN THE LONGLEAF PINE REGION 


By E. L. DEMMON 


Director, Southern Forest Experiment Station 


Y remarks will be confined to 
M certain aspects of the forest-fire 

problem in the longleaf pine 
region of the South, an area of some 
50 or 60 million acres of forest land, oc- 
cupying a broad belt bordering on the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and extending 
more than 1,200 miles from North Caro- 
lina to Texas. Over large portions of 
this territory the original forest was 
made up of pure stands of longleaf pine 
(Pinus palustris Miller). All but about 
2,500,000 acres of the original timber 
has been logged off and the cut-over 
lands have in large part restocked natur- 
ally. The second-growth stands are either 
pure longleaf, longleaf in mixture with 
other pines, principally slash pine (P. 


caribaea Morelet), loblolly pine (P. taeda 
Linnaeus) and to a lesser extent short- 
leaf pine (P. echinata Miller) ; on many 
areas longleaf has been displaced almost 
entirely by other southern pines or scrub 
oak. It is estimated that approximately 
9 million acres of cut-over longleaf land 
is at present barren of forest regrowth. 
A discussion of the silvicultural aspects 
of fire and longleaf pine must necessarily, 
therefore, take account of the effects of 
fire on the other pine species. 

The forest-fire situation in the longleaf 
pine region differs in a great many re- 
spects from that in any other section of 
the United States. Forest Service esti- 
mates indicate that during the 6-year 
period 1928 to 1933, inclusive, forest 
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fires burned over on the average approxi- 
mately 43 million acres of forest land in 
the 11 southern states! annually, of 21 
per cent of the total forest area, some 
200 million acres. During this same 
period the area under organized protec- 
tion averaged about 50 million acres an- 
nually or 25 per cent of the total forest 
area. An average of 3.5 per cent of the 
protected forest area was burned over 
annually as compared with 27 per cent 
of the unprotected forest area. Compila- 
tions for the 5-year period 1929 to 1933, 
inclusive, show that 75 per cent of the 
fires reported in the United States oc- 
curred in the 11 southern states and 
that more than 90 per cent of the area 
estimated to have been burned over was 
included in these states. Because the fire 
statistics are not kept separately by for- 
est types, it is not possible to separate the 
information on longleaf forests from that 
for the other principal types of forest 
(shortleaf - loblolly, upland hardwoods, 
and bottomland hardwoods). However, 
it is a well-known fact that fires occur 
more commonly and burn over a larger 
proportion of the longleaf belt annually 
than is the case in any other part of the 
South. Although forest fires have oc- 
curred more commonly and have burned 
over a larger proportion of the forest 
area annually in the South than in any 
other section of the United States, they 
do not cause the damage in proportion 
to their number or to the area burned 
over that fires do in other regions. 


Fires have occurred rather frequently 
throughout the longleaf region since 
earliest historical times. Evidence can 
be readily found in healed-over fire scars 
in the interior of freshly cut stumps in 
virgin timber stands. According to the 
accounts of early settlers and_ travelers 
the Indians were in the habit of setting 
fires to induce early growth of fresh 
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green grass that would attract game, to 
keep the woods open and thus facilitate 
deer hunting, and perhaps to assist in 
warfare. Lightning fires occur frequently 
throughout the longleaf pine region and 
it may be assumed that from a very re- 
mote time in the past lightning set fires 
periodically that at times burned un- 
hindered over great expanses of forest 
land. 

It has been a local practice of long 
standing to burn over the woods in the 
South every winter. Most of this burning 
is to remove litter, dead grass, and herba- 
ceous vegetation during late winter and 
early spring, so that new grass would be 
more readily available to cattle. Be- 
cause dense forest growth lessens the 
value of land for grazing, burning was 
also useful in keeping down the under- 
growth. Other reasons for burning are 
to protect fences and farm buildings and 
turpentine orchards from accidental fires, 
to control insects and other pests, and 
to keep the country open for hunting. 
Probably the worst fires to combat are 
those set because of malice against the 
landowner or the fire protection agencies. 
Of course, a great many fires originate 
accidentally, including those started by 
hunters, campers, smokers, brush burn- 
ers, railroads, and loggers. 

The great frequency of fires in the 
South since settlement first took place 
has been due partly to the high inflam- 
mability of the surface vegetation during 
the winter months. This vegetation is 
made up principally of native grasses 
and herbaceous growth and is particularly 
abundant on forest lands that are burned 
frequently. Undergrowth, consisting of 
low growing tree species and shrubs, is 
common on very sandy soils and becomes © 
particularly dense and tall in swamps 
and ponds and on areas that have been 
protected from fire for a number of 
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years. The undergrowth persists in spite 
of fire because of its ability to sprout. 
The abundance of pine needle litter de- 
pends on the density of the stand and the 
frequency of fire. On recently logged 
areas, tops and branches left on the 
ground remain highly inflammable for 
one or two years but decay rapidly. 

Forest areas that have never been 
burned over are exceedingly rare in the 
longleaf belt. With all of the burning 
to which longleaf pine forests have been 
subjected, second- growth stands now 
cover by far the greater part of the cut- 
over lands, except where the original 
forest was cut clean. The frequency of 
fire has, no doubt, had a detrimental in- 
fluence on the stocking and tree growth 
and in places has prevented other pines 
from encroaching on long leaf areas. 
The fact that longleaf, although more re- 
sistant to fire than other pines of the 
South, is being displaced by them on 
many cut-over areas is due in part to 
its extreme susceptibility to hog damage 
while in the seedling stage. Hogs relish 
the bark of longleaf pine roots and often 
destroy entire stands of young longleaf 
pine by girdling the seedlings or entirely 
uprooting them. However, many examples 
are to be found throughout the belt of 
excellent second-growth longleaf stands, 
which are known to have been burned 
over at frequent intervals over a long 
period of years. 


KinpDs OF FIRE 


The usual fire in the longleaf region 
is a surface fire coming during the dor- 
mant or winter season, the flames rarely 
exceeding a height of 4 or 5 feet, which 
consumes the dry grass and surface vege- 
tation, scorching the bark around the 
bases of the trees but rarely getting into 
the tree crowns. This is the type of 
fire which has occurred every two or 
three years over most of the longleaf 
pine region for many years past. These 
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fires kill some living pine needles by 
heat, the extent of such defoliation de- 
pending on the amount of heat developed. 
In very dry periods, however, surface 
fires often spread with great rapidity and 
occasionally crown fires develop. On 
longleaf areas that have been protected 
from fire for several years, with the re- 
sult that dry plant material and litter 
have accumulated in large quantities 
and where an understory of perennial 
vegetation has grown up, fires frequently 
assume very serious proportions. 


Factors INFLUENCING FIRES 


The intensity of fire and its effect on 
the southern forest are influenced by a 
great many factors, the major ones being: 

1. Weather 

(a) Local conditions at the time 
of the fire, (hour of day). 

(b) General conditions 
and after the fire. 

2. Season of year. 

3. Character, quantity, and distribu- 
tion of combustible material and under- 
growth. 

4. Character and condition of stand 
(associated species, size of trees, and 
density) . 

Of less importance are: topographic 
and soil conditions; size and behavior 
of fire; and incidence of insects and dis- 
ease following fire. 

Fires burn briskly during the middle 
of the day when temperatures are higher, 
humidities lower and winds usually 
stronger than at night. These factors 
have a very direct influence on the in- 
tensity with which fires burn and hence 
on the effect. 

The most serious fires usually occur 
following periods of very dry weather, 
These dry periods come at intervals of 
5 or 10 years and occur locally or over 
extended portions of the longleaf pine 
region. 


before 
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There is no season of the year during 
which fire may not occur in the longleaf 
pine region. However, most forest fires 
occur during the winter months. 

Under complete exclusion of fire, the 
accumulation of litter and ground cover, 
and hence the fire hazard, increases 
gradually up to 5 or 10 years. If under- 
brush is present, and it usually is, the 
fire hazard increases even beyond 10 
years. 

The fire hazard is reduced by cattle 
grazing in proportion to the quantity 
of forage removed. Open-range grazing, 
where but a small percentage of the 
available forage is utilized, which is 
common practice in the South, reduces 
the fire hazard relatively little, whereas 
heavy grazing such as on fenced pastures 
is beneficial as a fire-protection measure. 

Where logging slash is present, it 
forms a fire menace to timber trees of 
all sizes. Because of the rapidity with 
which it decays, logging slash remains 
an extra hazard for only about 3 to 5 
years. 


EFFECTS OF FIRE 


In considering the effect of fire on the 
forest and the desirability of the use of 
fire as a silvicultural or forest-manage- 
ment tool in the longleaf pine region, it 
is essential to understand the liability of 
damage from fire under different condi- 
tions, as well as the benefits of controlled 
burning. 

The damage from forest fires in the 
longleaf region, when damage occurs, 
takes the following forms: 

(1) Killing dominant or other trees 
that are desired for the best development 
of the stand. 

(2) Retarding tree growth and reduc- 
ing the quality of the forest products. 

(3) Delaying or preventing reproduc- 
tion. 

(4) Favoring hardwoods of low com- 
mercial value. 
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(5) Creating conditions favorable to 
tree-destroying insects and diseases. 

Longleaf pine differs greatly from the 
other principal southern pines in_ its 
habits of seeding and growth, but par- 
ticularly in its resistance to fire, being 
the most fire-resistant of all species of 
southern pines. For longleaf seedlings 
the period of greatest susceptibility to 
damage from fire is immediately follow- 
ing germination, in the fall or early 
winter; longleaf seedlings in the cotyle- 
don stage cannot survive if touched by 
fire. Occasionally longleaf seedlings in 
this stage of development survive a fire 
because of being favorably located, as on 
bare spots or behind logs, or because fire 
does not burn over 100 per cent of the 
area. After their first growing season a 
considerable proportion of longleaf seed- 
lings can survive annual or periodic win- 
ter fires. This is because of delayed height 
erowth, the natural protection afforded by 
the heavy growth of needles surrounding 
the bud and by the thick bark, as well as 
the great reserve of stored food in the 
long-rooted_ seedlings. 

Annual or periodic winter fires oc- 
curring on areas supporting stands of 
slash and loblolly pine reproduction kill 
a large proportion of the pine seedlings 
and thus delay or prevent restocking of 
many cut-over areas. Shortleaf pine seed- 
lings killed back to the ground by fire 
may sprout, however, particularly those 
up to about one inch in diameter. 

After reaching sapling size all of the 
principal southern pines survive light 
fires with very little mortality. Resis- 
tance to the effects of fire increases with 
size of tree, owing to increase in bark 
thickness and to greater distance of the 
crown from the heat produced by the 
fire. 

Growth of longleaf seedlings is re- 
tarded by annual winter fires, the degree 
of retardation depending on the degree of 
defoliation and injury to the growing 
tissues. However, occasional light fires 
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that cut down competition or destroy 
diseased needles may more than com- 
pensate for a temporary retardation in 
growth. Growth of saplings and larger 
trees of all the principal southern pines 
is somewhat retarded by fire. Under nor- 
mal weather conditions, and to an even 
greater extent under abnormally dry con- 
ditions, fires during the growing season 
in late spring, summer, and fall are much 
more damaging to forest growth than 
those during the winter, or dormant sea- 
son. Forest trees that are extremely re- 
sistent to winter fires may be seriously 
injured or even killed by fires that occur 
during the period of active growth. 

Mature forests are often injured by 
fire-scarring as a result of repeated fires, 
and by loss of entire trees through the 
cumulative effect of repeated fire and 
other contributing factors (insects, dis- 
ease, drought, windfall, etc.). Fire scars 
lower stumpage values and the quality 
of lumber produced. 

Fire causes particularly severe dam- 
age in stands that are being turpentined 
where the trees have not been protected 
by raking and in stands that have been 
worked out and abandoned for turpen- 
tining, owing to the high inflammability 
of turpentined faces. Preliminary studies 
indicate that ordinary light winter fires 
which do not scorch the faces have little 
or no effect on yields of gum turpentine. 
However, fires that destroy foliage or 
burn the turpentine faces have a detri- 
mental effect on gum yields. It is cus- 
tomary in naval stores operations to 
rake around each turpentine tree and 
burn off the accumulated litter and 
grasses annually, to reduce the risk of 
fires at times when fire might have dis- 
astrous effects. The effect of any single 
fire in preventing the recurrence of fire 
does not last much beyond the growing 
season immediately succeeding the fire, 
particularly where grass forms the bulk 
of the fuel. Its effect in making fire 
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fighting easier, however, usually lasts 
beyond a single growing season. 


Fire may be the limiting factor in ob- 
taining an adequate restocking of pine 
and at the same time be favoring the 
hardwoods which sprout following fire. 
In the longleaf forest, scrub oak growth 
has often come in and spread following 
cutting and repeated fires, and has 
changed what was once valuable forest 
land into brushy waste areas. 


The full effect of severe fires cannot 
be accurately determined for several 
months after the fires have occurred. 
Mortality as a result of severe fires may 
take place up to a year or more follow- 
ing the fire and the influence on tree 
growth may continue for two or more 
growing seasons. Some burned trees may 
recover even though they lose all their 
needles. 


Fire is known to cause acceleration of 
soil washing on slopes through the re- 
moval of the protective cover of litter 
and vegetation. Because of the general 
flatness of the country and the predomi- 
nance of loose sandy soils in the long- 
leaf region, erosion is generally not seri- 
ous. 

Fire in the longleaf region is not al- 
ways accompanied by damage. Indeed, 
some fires actually benefit the forest. 
With proper control of fire the beneficial 
effects can be increased. 

Fires often thin out the weakest indi- 
viduals in over-stocked portions of a pine 
stand and thus leave the remaining trees 
in better shape for future development. 
Fires may also kill off the lower 
branches, which results in improving the 
quality of the lumber produced. 

Forest fires seem to have but little ef- 
fect in altering the chemical composition 
of longleaf pine forest soils. Tests on 
annually burned longleaf soils showed 
that in general they contained slightly 
more nitrogen and calcium than similar 
soils unburned for 10 years or more. 
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Burning also resulted in lower hydrogen- 
ion concentration (lesser acidity). The 
soil surface of frequently burned long- 
leaf areas was considerably less perme- 
able and more compact than that of ad- 
joining unburned areas. The influence of 
fire on the physical properties of soil 
is now being investigated. 


CONTROLLED BURNING 


Fires used for definite silvicultural or 
are here 
” A con- 


forest-management purposes 
designated as “controlled fires. 
trolled fire is one that is set according 
to a prearranged plan, under favorable 
weather conditions, by men trained in 
the handling of fire, and with help and 
equipment adequate to insure confine- 
ment of the fire to the area that it is pro- 
posed to burn. 

Controlled burning may be used in the 
longleaf region for specific silvicultural 
and forest-management purposes, such as: 

(1) Preparing the seed bed so as to 
obtain adequate initial stocking of long- 
leaf pine seedlings. 

(2) Assisting longleaf seedlings in the 
grass stage in growth and development 
by (a) controlling the brown-spot needle 
disease and (b) by reducing competing 
vegetation, including hardwoods and 
other pines. 

(3) Reducing excess fire hazard. 

(4) Improving longleaf pine pasture. 
(5) Improving conditions for game. 
A heavy accumulation of litter or a 
dense mat of unburned grass and other 
ground cover in some degree hinders pine 
seed from reaching mineral soil. This 
interference is less important for the 
smaller-seeded species and in_ places 
where the seed supply is abundant. 
particularly serious with the seed of long- 
leaf pine, which is larger and more 


It is : 
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palatable to birds and rodents than that 
of any other southern pine. 

Burning the accumulated litter and 
dead grass in advance of a longleaf seed 
fall over an extensive cut-over area with 
seed trees assists in obtaining a heavier 
initial stand of longleaf reproduction. 
Under many conditions, however, com- 
peting pine species are better able than 
longleaf to establish themselves on un- 
burned land. 

No definite time can be set for such 
silvicultural burning. The effectiveness 
of fire the winter previous to a good 
seed fall depends somewhat on the quan- 
tity of grass and litter than accumulates 
during the intervening growing season. 
On the other hand, fire immediately be- 
fore seed fall, in September or October, 
may damage tree growth. It also ex- 
poses the seed and gives birds and ro- 
dents a better opportunity to destroy it. 
To be fully effective burning should 
cover large tracts, since birds and ro- 
dents tend to congregate on small cleared 
areas. 


Occasional burning on restocking areas — 


materially assists in keeping land in 
longleaf pine that otherwise would re- 


vert to some other and perhaps less valu- 


able type. Studies have shown that long- 
leaf reproduction does not, as. a rule, 
develop satisfactorily in the presence of 
heavy grass, brush, or other competing 
vegetation. Periodic light winter fires, 
which longleaf can survive, may be used 
to enable the longleaf to develop when 
the competition of vegetation is serious. 
If pines other than longleaf are present 


in the stand, the land owner may prefer — 
them to longleaf, in which case the ex- 
in their | 


clusion of fire often results 
dominance. 


Controlled winter fires over extensive 
areas stocked with longleaf pine seed- 
lings reduce brown spot needle disease t 
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[Septoria acicola (Thiim.) Sacc.] infec- 
tion for one or two seasons and often, 
to a lesser. degree, for a third season. 
When the disease is serious fires aid in 
the development of a new stand of long- 
leaf. This disease seldom seriously effects 
the development of longleaf seedlings after 
the foliage reaches a height of two feet. 
It is negligible on the other southern pines 
and in many localities is not serious on 
longleaf. Fire is not needed to control 
needle-disease after an area is well 


stocked with longleaf seedlings 2 feet or 
over in height. 


No fire-protection system yet devised 
assures absolute elimination of fires from 
forest areas. In the longleaf region the 
quantity and inflammability of fuels, and 
hence the fire hazard, increase under 
continuous fire protection. Controlled 
winter fires can be used to reduce the 
quantity of fuel on the forest floor and 
thus lessen the danger of severe damage 
from accidental fires occurring during the 
growing season, particularly during peri- 
ods of drought and after periods of com- 
plete protection. Where logging slash is 
a serious fire menace, burning with 
caution shortly after logging will greatly 
reduce the fire hazard. The effect of a 
controlled fire in reducing hazard is 
greatest during the fire few months after 
the fire, but may continue in some degree 
for 2 or 3 years. Light winter fires 
temporarily lessen the fire danger, but 
do not eliminate all possibility of dam- 
age from fire, even for the duration of 
the season following; nor should it be 
inferred that the use of controlled winter 
fires in any case makes other fire protec- 
tion measures unnecessary on managed 
forests. It merely offers, by reducing 
hazard, one means of improving pro- 
tection. 
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ant growth of native grasses and increases. 
the value of the pasturage. 


The use of controlled winter fires in 
game management, as for the purpose of 
clearing out thickets and keeping down 
underbrush and dense ground cover on 
quail preserves, has been advocated by 
game specialists. 


General recommendations cannot be 
made at to the use of controlled fire that 
will apply to all parts of the longleaf 
region, in view of the great variation in 
conditions of longleaf land as respects 
size, number and distribution of seed 
trees, density of stand, quantity of com- 
bustible material present, weather and 
other factors. 


The use of controlled fires for silvi- 
cultural and forest-management purposes 
in the longleaf pine region is not recom- 
mended, except under the control and 
direction of men having experience and 
skill. Its use requires careful planning 
and involves some expense. Anyone can 
set fire to the woods during a dry time 
in the winter and burn off several square 
miles of country in a day, if the wind is 
high; but such a fire, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances causes a great deal 
of damage, cannot be considered a con- 
trolled fire. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting a clean burn by controlled burn- 
ing at a time when conditions are such 
that the fire is least likely to do damage 
to the timber. When the danger of dam- 
age is least, the fire is likely to be patchy, 
and the purpose of the burning may to a 
large degree be defeated. For satisfactory 
controlled burning, plenty of labor must 
be available at the right time. The cost 
of this labor must be compared with the 
cost of protecting the tract by other 
means, including additional firebreaks. 

Adequate costs for controlled burning 
have not been thoroughly worked out. 
Preliminary studies indicate that the cost 


| Burning the dead grass on longleaf 
pine pasture land during the winter sea- 
son results in an earlier and more luxuri- 


per acre for controlled burning decreases 
with increase in area burned, up to about 
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100 acres, after which there is little vari- 
ation. It has been observed that about 
0.1 man-hours per acre was sufficient to 


safely set and control fires of 100 acres 


or more, on the average. Controlled 
burning can be done at no extra cost if 
it can be handled by the regular fire- 
protective organization. These estimates 
given here should be considered tenta- 
tive only and further tests must be made 
to obtain accurate cost figures. 

In determining when and where con- 
trolled winter burning is advisable, the 
expected benefits must be weighed against 
the costs, and against the possibilities of 
damage to the timber, particularly if the 
fire gets beyond control. The actual 
costs of controlled burning may, how- 
ever, more than offset costs of complete 
exclusion of fire including the losses from 
occasional conflagrations. Organized fire 
protection is an essential complement of 
controlled use of fire. 

It is the purpose of forest management 
to obtain the fullest use of forest land 
not alone for the production of timber, 
but for the production of other forest 
crops, including livestock and game, so 
far as the production of these other 
crops does not involve undue sacrifice 
of timber production. The objects of the 
livestock man and the hunter are not the 
same as the timber grower; a_ fully 
stocked forest does not make good cattle 
range, nor good hunting grounds. Where 
these interests clash, compromises are 
necessary. The form of management 
adopted and, consequently, the policy in 
regard to burning are determined by the 
owner's choice of land-use. 

Decisions as to the desirability of using 
controlled fires for specific silvicultural 
and forest-management purposes as well 
as estimates of damage caused by acci- 
dental or unwanted fires must be made 
for individual fires and individual tracts. 
No single set of rules or. recommenda- 
tions can fit all conditions. The use of 
controlled winter burning promises to 
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become a useful tool in fire protection 
practice in the management of forests in 
the longleaf pine region. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In order to grow successive crops of 
longleaf pine on a commercial basis, 
mastry of the whole fire situation is es- 
sential. To that end, organized fire pro- 
tection is recommended. No single set of 
specific controlled burning recommenda- 
tions will fit all conditions and details 
must be carefully worked out for indi- 
vidual tracts, due weight being given to 
such factors as species and size of trees, 
density of stand, the quantity of com- 
bustible material present, and the costs 
involved. Either complete exclusion of 
fire or too frequent use of fire may have 
undesired effects. Use of fire in the 
silviculture and management of longleaf 
pine forests requires judgment and a 
knowledge of when and how to burn for 
specific purposes. Ill-advised use of fire 
may result in great damage to timber and 
serious loss to the timber owner. 

Let no one infer from these statements 
that protection of forests from fire is 
not essential to the practice of forestry 
in the longleaf region. Fire control is 
fully as important there as in any other 
forest region in the country. Organized 
fire protection should be available to all 
longleaf areas where the possibilities for 
profitable forest production are favorable 
and on which the owners desire a second 
growth of timber. One of the most im- 
perative forest needs in this region is to 
bring about a fuller realization on the 
part of the public of the possibility of 
damage from fires. 

The need of much additional informa- 
tion on the relation of fire to the longleaf 
and other southern forests is clearly in- 
dicated. Fire studies now under way by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station — 
should yield valuable information, but 
much additional research is needed to 
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cover adequately this important phase of 
the management of southern forest lands. 
A better basis for the appraisal of fire 
damage than now exists would be very 
useful, also, particularly in determining 
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what degree of protection is necessary. 
Progress of forest management in the 
South demands thorough knowledge of 
the whole subject of fire—its causes, be- 
havior, its effects, and its uses. 


EFFECT OF FIRE AND GRAZING ON SOIL PROPERTIES AND THE NATURAL 
REPRODUCTION OF LONGLEAF PINE 


By W. G. WAHLENBERG 


Forester, Southern Forest Experiment Station 


ITHIN the profession of forestry, 

in the South as well as elsewhere, 

references to the beneficial effects 
of forest fires would have been heresy 
ten years ago. With the accumulation of 
facts the idea of silvicultural burning 
now appears less heretical, but most for- 
esters and others interested in forestry 
still dread the use of fire. Foresters 
writing on the subject of growing south- 
ern pine have repeatedly said that if seed 
trees are left and fires excluded reproduc- 
tion will follow, and that in the past fire 
alone has been the cause of extensive 
denudation of land. They left the im- 
pression that fire and growing timber are 
incompatible. It is now clear to some 
of us that this extreme view was a mis- 
take, at least in so far as longleaf pine 
is concerned. 

It is well known that the natural range 
of longleaf pine is shrinking back from 
its exterior borders and away from the 
other pine areas within the region. Pro- 
tection from fire is only one of the nu- 
merous things which contribute to this 
process. Ten factors which place longleaf 
pine at a disadvantage in competition 
with other southern pines are recognized: 

1. Heavier cuttings and steam skid- 
ding in original stands, especially in the 
western portion of the range and during 
the last two decades. 


2. Relatively infrequent seeding. 

3. Insects which infest one-year-old 
cones, preventing their development to 
maturity. 

4. Heavy seeds, which fail to fly as 
far as other pine seeds. 

5. Large seeds, which often fail to 
penetrate to mineral soil through heavy 
grass and litter and which are much re- 
lished by rodents and birds. 

6. Prompt germination, favoring heavy 
winter loss of seedlings (from fire and 
other causes). 

7. Injury or destruction by hogs es- 
pecially, and to some extent by sheep or 
goats and by the brown-spot needle dis- 
ease—none of which affect the other pines 
seriously. 

8. Slow initial growth, permitting 
other vegetation to become dominant. 

9. Relative intolerance of shade, re- 
sulting in stagnation and suppression of 
growth. 

10. Total exclusion of fire in parts 
of the region, thus favoring less _fire- 
resistant competitors. 

Whether or not the natural substitution 
of other southern pines for the longleaf in 
second-growth stands is desirable is a 
question for the forest land owners in the 
tension zone to decide. Many owners 
may wish to encourage longleaf pine re- 
production if it can be obtained at: rea- 
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sonable cost. It is more fire-resistant 
than any of the other pines, and slash 
pine is its only competitor in the produc- 
tion of naval stores. My purpose here is 
to review the effect of fire and grazing 
on soil properties and the natural re- 
production of longleaf pine in the light 
of recent findings in Louisiana, in Mis- 
sissippi, and elsewhere in the longleaf 
pine type. 

At McNeil, Mississippi, after fire had 
been excluded for seven years the surface 
soil was found to be less dense and more 
porous. The results from over 13,000 
determinations of mechanical penetrability 
showed that protection from either annual 
burning or grazing alone had softened 
the surface from one to six times. This 
protection had likewise increased the 
capacity of the soil to absorb water from 
one to five times. The surface of the 
protected soil was mellow and in superior 
physical condition for growth of trees. 
Exclusion of fire obviously affects the 
physical characteristics of soil favorably. 

Under protection from fire the acidity 
of the soil was greater by from 0.1 to 0.5 
pH units; spring temperatures to a depth 
of 3 inches were less by 1° to 6° F., and 
bacterial content was also less. 


Each year from 1929 to 1933 soil 
samples from the McNeil experimental 
area were analyzed chemically to detect 
possible differences in fertility between 
burned and protected areas. Organic 
matter and nitrogen content were found 
to be slightly greater on the burned land. 
This result was confirmed by Heyward 
and Barnette (3) in a more thorough and 
extensive study. Their work also indi- 
cated higher percentages of replaceable 
calcium on land subject to frequent fires. 
At McNeill, the greater growth of both 
forage plants and corn furnished direct 
field evidence of more fertile soil on 
burned-over land. Further evidence of 
the superior productivity of burned-over 
soils was obtained by Heyward in green- 
house culture of slash pine. seedlings. 
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He grew seedlings for 90 days in paired 
plots of unburned and frequently burned- 
over soils from eight localities in the 
South. In 7 out of the 8 tests the seed- 
lings from the burned soils were both 
taller and heavier. 


Thus, although exclusion of fire bene- 
fits the soil physically, frequent burning 
benefits the soil chemically by slightly 
increasing the available supply of plant 
nutrients. 


SEED SuppLy, GERMINATION AND EARLY 
SURVIVAL 


At McNeill the original forest was cut 
in 1903, leaving a residual stand of in- 
ferior longleaf pines. These seed trees, 
which averaged ten per acre, in 1924 
reseeded the open spaces on which second 
growth had not developed. Records of 
cone production on the burned and un- 
burned areas were started after four years 
of protection and were made for four 
separate years, including one good seed 
crop in 1927. Where consistent and 
statistically significant differences were 
detected they were in favor of the burned 
area, but were not clearly attributable to — 
fire treatment alone. The effect of burn- 
ing on cone production was thus found 
to be negligible. 

At Urania, Louisiana, longleaf pine 
seeds that fell in 1928 germinated at the © 
rate of over 30,000 per acre on a freshly © 
burned-over surface, as contrasted with — 
less than half this number on a surface 
that had escaped fire for two or three — 
years. In spite of depredations by birds — 
and rodents, another seed crop a year — 
later did the same; about 15,000 seeds — 
per acre germinated on. the burn, as 
against half the number on the rough 
surface. Protected from fire from then — 
on, the rates of mortality during the first — 
few years were not affected by the burn- 
ing that preceded seedfall, and with con- 
tinued protection the resultant stand of 
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seedlings was appreciably heavier on the 
area burned before seedfall. At Bogalusa, 
Louisiana, over-dense stands of seedlings 
were established on nearly 15,000 acres 
of freshly cut-over and burned-over land 
from a bumper seed crop in the fall of 
1920. No counts were made at that time, 
but germination on the burn must have 
been very heavy, as about 200,000 seed- 
lings per acre were still alive at the end 
of eight years of protection. 
fore seedfall evidently favors germination 
of seeds. 


Burning be- 


Fire that occurs during the first year 
after germination usually kills many in- 
dividual longleaf pine seedlings, but it 
does not always wipe out the entire stand 
of reproduction. The seedlings from the 
seed crop of 1924 at McNeill suffered 
most heavily from the first fire, but a 
survival of 67 per cent under grazing, 
and 31 per cent without grazing, left 
stands of 9,000 and 5,000 seedlings per 
acre, respectively, apparently enough for 
regeneration. That so many seedlings as 
this could escape death in the hot grass 
fire of February 27, 1925, at a time 
when they were only about three months 
old was contrary to most preconceived 
notions of their fire resistance. The fact 
may help to explain the existance of large 
tracts of excellent longleaf pine second 
erowth that originated on lands where 
annual winter burning has been an es- 
tablished custom. However, fire during 
he first year after germination should be 
avoided. A fire on February 21, 1928, 
killed over 90 per cent of the seedlings 
from the seed crop of 1927 on both 
srazed and ungrazed areas at McNeill, 
and left too few seedlings for regenera- 
ion, 146 per acre grazed and only 49 
yer acre on ungrazed areas. If the ini- 
ial stand in 1927 had been less dense, as 
s often the case on cut-over lands, the 
irst fire could easily have caused com- 
slete failure of reproduction. Such fires 
rave undoubtedly been a large factor in 
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preventing or delaying adequate regen- 
eration of extensive areas of cut-over 
longleaf pine land. During the first year 
after establishment of longleaf pine seed- 
lings exclusion of fire is recommended. 

Ten years of exclusion of fire and graz- 
ing at McNeill continued to favor the 
survival, but not the growth, of the long- 
leaf pine seedlings. The results of two 
seed crops were followed in detail, the 
heavy crop in 1924 of which from 6,000 
to 35,000 seedlings per acre germinated, 
and the lighter crop of 1927 yielding 
from 1,000 to 28,000 seedlings per acre. 
Early in 1926 the second-year survival 
of seedlings from the 1924 crop clearly 
showed the detrimental influence of an- 
nual fires. On ungrazed areas the per- 
centage of survival without fire exceeded 
that with fire by 67 per cent. On the 
grazed areas this difference in survival 
was only 18 per cent, but still in favor 
of the unburned area. The better result 
under grazing is ascribed to the effect of 
removal of grass fuel by cattle, thus re- 
ducing intensity of fire. Subsequent an- 
nual fires further reduced survival, but 
not the growth, of these small’ seedlings 
as compared with those on the unburned 
area. 

On native grass areas cattle grazing did 
no serious damage except as a result of 
over stocking with cattle during the first 
year after a seedfall. On scattered carpet 
grass areas, which are usually grazed so 
closely that they fail to burn over, the 
concentration of cattle killed all seed- 
lings which started. But in general, as 
a factor in the early mortality of seed- 
lings, grazing at the rate of one head 
to 10 acres had less effect than fire. In 
the later “grass stage” of seedlings which 
is characterized by thickened stems and 
the accumulation of a plume of foliage 
preparatory to height growth, even heavy 
grazing had no apparent effect. In gen- 
eral, moderate grazing by cattle injures 
longleaf pine reproduction little or not 
at all. 
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Heavy mortality of the McNeill seed- 
lings cannot be attributed to competition 
of the overwood as is shown by records 
kept separate for open areas and for 
those having seed trees or advanced re- 
production. The fate of small seedlings 
in areas well stocked with advance re- 
production is of no consequence as trees 
already occupy the ground, but seed- 
lings under seed trees may be valuable if 
they live until the seed trees are removed. 
Roughly half of the experimental area 
was open enough to afford ample grow- 
ing space for seedlings needed to make 
up a full stand. In these openings the 
trend of survival was quite similar to that 
on the whole area. By the end of the 
tenth growing season about half the orig- 
inal stand from the seed crop of 1924 
still survived on the fully protected area, 
whereas less than a tenth of the original 
stands survived the combined grazing and 
burning treatments. Lower survival 
characterized the 1927 crop, but the rela- 
tion to grazing and burning at the end 
of the seventh year was similar to that 
of the other crop. In 1934, survival was 
17 per cent under complete protection 
from fire and grazing and less than 2 
per cent for each other treatment. 

In short, fire has not yet been shown 
to have any effect on seed production, 
but it does sometimes increase the germ- 
ination of seeds by improving natural 
seedbeds. Longleaf pine seedlings suc- 
cumb easily to grass fires during the 
first few months after germination, but 
thereafter are highly resistant to fires. 
Cattle grazing on native grass is clearly 
detrimental only in the first year, and 
is serious then only if stocking with cat- 
tle is heavy. Although complete protec- 
tion from fire and grazing results in the 
highest survival of longleaf pine seed- 
lings during the first few years, satis- 
factory growth and development seem to 
require different treatment. 
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STUNTED SEEDLINGS 


The outstanding fact about the long- 
leaf pine seedlings of the 1924 crop at 
McNeill, in common with many others 
elsewhere, is that they are all stunted. At 
ten years of age they are all runts, even 
those in large open spaces and hence en- 
tirely free from the competition of trees 
and shrubs. The seedlings germinating 
in 1924 are still all less than 1 inch in 
diameter and less than 2 inches high. It 
is impossible to make any complete study 
of the growth rate of older seedlings on 
the area now emerging from the grass 
stage because their age is unknown. Pes- 
sin (4) has shown by careful study with 
a microscope that clearly distinguishable 
annual rings are not formed in longleaf 
pine until active height growth starts. 
For precise knowledge of growth we 
must rely on the extended observation of 
seedlings of known age. In age deter- 
minations on older trees foresters have 
made a practice of adding seven years 
to ring counts made at breast height. 
Although this may be correct in some 
places, errors elsewhere may mount to 10 
years or more, an appreciable portion of 
the rotation period. A practical method 
of predicting when a given stand of long- 
leaf pine in the grass stage will begin 
active height growth would be very use- — 
ful to foresters. This will be possible — 
only when the various causes of stunting — 
are better understood. . 


It now appears that three major fac- 
tors other than vegetative competition 
may contribute to severe stunting of long- — 
leaf pine seedlings: (1) poor soil, (2) | 
heavy infection with brown-spot needle — 
disease, and (3) improper use of fire. — 

The importance of natural site factors 
is indicated by the fact that longleaf pine — 
reproduction at Urania, attained a de- 
gree of development very similar to the 
McNeill seedlings in half the time. A 


Urania the seedlings were not only les 
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affected by brown-spot and fire but stood 
in moister soil. On the other hand what 
happens on relatively dry and poor sandy 
soils is indicated by long-time records 
taken on the Choctawhatchee National 
Forest in western Florida. There long- 
leaf pine seedlings have withstood fire, 
brown-spot, and the competition of other 
vegetation. About 8 per cent of them 
survived at the end of ten years. 
of these survivors, 13 years old in the 
fall of 1933 (i.e. from the seed crop of 
1920), are still in the grass stage and 
show no signs of shooting up. The 
seedlings now starting to grow in height 
are thought to be 20 years old, originat- 
ing from the seed crop of 1913, but the 
actual age is unknown. Whether burned 
over or not, poor soil naturally delays 
active height growth. 


Many 


The relation of fire to the brown-spot 
needle disease of seedlings has already 
been reported by Siggers (5). Cattle 
grazing did not appear to affect the dis- 
ease at McNeill, but fire reduced infec- 
tion. An examination in October 1933 
after ten years of annual burning and 
of exclusion of fire showed the average 
amount of infection to be 34 per cent 
of total foliage on an area unburned for 
10 years and less than half as much, 
1314 per cent, on the area burned an- 
nually for 10 years. The status of in- 
fection at McNeill is much the same as 
at a point 20 miles further west at Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, where a series of annual 
defoliations delayed height growth on a 
protected area for ten years following 
natural seeding. The McNeill situation 
is likewise very similar to the “Parker 
Plots” at Urania, Louisiana, which were 
utilized by Chapman (2) in his early 
studies of this problem. The virulence of 
this disease of seedling foliage is clearly 
the principal cause of the failure of 
longleaf pine seedlings to grow actively 
on protected areas at McNeill. 
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On the annually burned area neither 
soil nor disease can account for the simi- 
lar failure of the seedlings to emerge 
from the grass in 10 years time. An- 
nual defoliation by fire, complete or 
nearly so, very obviously retard the de- 
velopment of the seedling stand on this 
area in much the same way, and to nearly 
the same degree as did the disease on the 
protected area. Thus through defoliation 
both annual burning and the disease on 
protected areas are stunting agents in 
their cumulative effects on longleaf seed- 
lings in the grass stage, but there is some 
slight evidence that brown-spot retards 
and fire promotes an early expression 
of dominance. Apparently this is be- 
cause the larger seedlings are the more 
susceptible to severe infection, thus giv- 
ing the disease a “leveling” effect, where- 
as burning injures the smaller seedlings 
more than the larger ones. This relation- 
ship provides a clue to a possible silvi- 
cultural benefit to be derived from a 
proper and moderate use of fire. Con- 
trolled periodic light winter burning may 
well provide the needed sanitary effect 
on the disease while reducing the growth- 
retarding effect of too frequent scorch- 
ing of dominant seedlings. 


Overcoming the difficulties in the way 
of establishing an adequate stand of nat- 
ural longleaf pine reproduction is but 
half the battle. To promote its emergence 
from the grass in a reasonable time is 
a problem. Whether cultural measures 
are undertaken, or nature is allowed to 
take its course unaided, foresters may 
be called upon to predict when an es- 
tablished crop will start height growth. 
In such attempts one definite characteris- 
tic of the species should be kept in mind. 
Active and vigorous height growth does 
not start until a seedling, regardless of 
age, has become at least one inch in di- 
ameter at the ground line. Rapid height 
growth may be regarded as imminent in 
seedlings of this size, unless they exhibit 
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the deformities typical of frequent in- 
juries. These are a gnarled top and ab- 
sence of the normal bud or the presence 
of a pronounced tapered or conical form 
of stem. Spraying, cultivation, and re- 
lease cuttings seem economically less 
feasible than controlled burning. Proper 
use of fire should help longleaf pine 
seedlings to emerge from the grass. 

Once longleaf pine seedlings get out 
of the grass stage and reach a foot or two 
in height the brown-spot needle disease 
is no longer a serious factor and suscep- 
tibility to mortality from the average 
winter fire is also greatly reduced. De- 
foliation and growth retardation by fire, 
however, must still be reckoned with in 
this stage. When the seedlings are about 
one foot high and the lower stem is 
covered with dead foliage, they appear 
to be somewhat less resistant to the more 
severe grass fires, but in general mortal- 
ity from fire decreases directly with in- 
creased size. Annual growth in height, 
however, is reduced greatly by the scorch- 
ing and heat killing of foliage. The loss 
in height growth of seedlings 1 to 6 feet 
tall commonly is about six inches the 
first year, less the second year, and may 
not be noticeable at all the third year 
after an uncontrolled fire. The average 
growth of dominant trees in sapling and 
small pole stands as observed at Mc- 
Neill and elsewhere in the South (1) is 
retarded about 20 per cent in diameter 
and 25 per cent in height by frequent 
uncontrolled winter fires, Silvicultural 
fires are not needed in such stands, but 
if they are burned over to facilitate pro- 
tection, growth will naturally be retarded 
to some extent as a result of defoliation, 
although the loss of growth can surely be 
reduced to less than 20 per cent by the 
practice of carefully controlled periodic 
burning. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Protection from fire is only one of sev- 
eral factors which contribute to the suc- 
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cess of loblolly and slash pines in in- 
vading sites formerly supporting stands 
of longleaf pine. 


The evidence available to date indi- 
cates that while ten years of protection 
from fire effected the physical properties 
of soils favorably it affected the chemical 
properties unfavorably. The mechanical 
penetrability of surface soil and its abil- 
ity to absorb water were increased on 
unburned areas. The available supply 
of nitrogen, replaceable calcium, and or- 
ganic matter were decreased on unburned 
areas. Slash pine seedlings grew better 
on burned over soils in green house tests. 


Over a period of four years the effect 
of annual winter burning on the produc- 
tion of longleaf pine cones was found 
to be negligible. 


In some instances a fire just before 
seedfall was beneficial by greatly increas- 
ing the number of seeds which germi- 
nated and started growth. At McNeill 
high mortality of seedlings resulted on 
areas burned about three months after 
germination, but the loss was less severe 
on areas grazed moderately. Closely 
grazed areas of carpet failed to burn 
over, but heavy grazing killed all the 
seedlings. Protection from both fire and 
grazing resulted in the highest survival 
of longleaf pine seedlings during the first 
ten years in the grass, but as the entire — 
stand of seedlings is stunted it is clear 
that satisfactory growth and development — 
require different treatment. 


In places longleaf pine seedlings fail — 
to emerge from the grass because of ex- — 
tremely poor soil or because of intensive _ 
vegetative competition. Elsewhere they 
may also remain stunted for ten years or — 
more, either as a result of annual epi- | 
demics of brown-spot needle disease in- 
duced by protection, or as a result of 
severe and frequent scorching by fire. 

In the past ten years of study of long- 
leaf pine reproduction there have been 
adequate and thorough trials of only two 
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fire treatments: (1) annual burning and 
(2) complete exclusion of fire. Both of 
these extreme treatments have been found 
unsatisfactory. the 
two extremes we can not escape consid- 


Having eliminated 
‘eration of the intermediate possibilities. 
Although not thoroughly tested as yet, 
present indications point definitely to 
some moderate use of fire under control, 
such as periodic light silvicultural burn- 
ing, as a means of assisting longleaf pine 
Seedlings to emerge from the grass. Ex- 
actly how, when, and where to use fire to 
best advantage of seedlings, and what it 
will cost, is not yet known. Beyond the 
seedling stage the retardation of growth 
as a result of partial defoliation by fire, 
must still be reckoned with and allowed 
for in appraising the possible use of fire 
for purposes of protection or silvicul- 
ture. Further intensive investigation of 
this whole subject is needed. 
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Chairman Butler: It gives me great ~ 
pleasure to introduce the next speaker. 
He is a man that I know most of you 
have heard about for a good many years 
in connection with forest fires in the 


South. 


I know that in my own experience I 
heard about him and in no uncertain way 
some six or seven years ago when the 
American Forestry Association conducted 
a three year educational campaign in the 
South, against forest fires, based on the 
common belief that all fires should be 
damned and put out. 


Suddenly there came a roar from 
southern Mississippi to the effect that we 
were wrong in respect to fire in longleaf 
pine—that our educational theories mis- 
represented the facts. 

We had some pretty hot and heavy dis- 
cussion on the question all in good hu- 
mor and good faith on both sides, I am 
sure. 

Regardless of that, I want to pay trib- 
ute to the next speaker, Mr. Greene, for 
his contribution in forcing the issue of 
the place of fire in longleaf pine. I think 
that he rightly can be called one of the 
pioneers, I don’t know whether he is the 
first or not. I think that our President, 
Mr. Chapman, had suspected some of the 
things Mr. Greene suspected but anyway 
Mr. Greene was a pioneer and a persis- 
tent crusader after the truth. It, there- 
fore, gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you, Mr. S. W. Greene, McNeill Ex- 
periment Station, McNeill, Mississippi, 
who will speak on, “The Relation be- 
tween Forest Fires and Grazing in the 
Longleaf Pine Type.” 

Mr. S. W. Greene: I suppose that all 
of the men who have preceded me on the 
program were forestry men. I am not a 
forestry man. I am an animal husbandry 
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man. I have had contact with the for- 
esters for a long time and am interested 
in their work. The title that was given 
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me, I have undertaken to change to “Re- 
lation between Winter Grass Fires and 
Cattle Grazing in the Longleaf Pine Belt.” 


RELATION BETWEEN WINTER GRASS FIRES AND CATTLE GRAZING 
IN THE LONGLEAF PINE BELT 


By S. W. GREENE 


Animal Husbandman in Charge McNeil Experiment Station 


: | ‘SHE experimental cattle grazing 
work on virgin land reproducing to 
longleaf pine conducted at the Mc- 

Neill Experiment Station at McNeill, 

Miss., was a joint project between the 

Forest Service, the Bureau of Animal 

Industry, and the Bureau of Plant In- 

dustry of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

and the Mississippi Experiment Station. 

It began in 1923 and has continued to 

date with 11 years’ results reported very 

briefly herein, a more detailed codpera- 
tive report having been prepared for pub- 
lication as a department bulletin. 

The experimental area is at an eleva- 
tion of more than 200 ft. and consisted 
of 320 acres of land divided as nearly 
as possible, according to longleaf pine 
reproduction and soil types, into two 
equal pastures of 150 acres each and 
two check plots of 10 acres each. One of 
these pastures and check plots has been 
burned annually in the winter and the 
other equal areas protected from fire. 
Both grazing areas have been grazed with 
the same number of cattle put on pasture 
and taken off pasture at the same time 
each year, the variable factor being the 
use of fire. At the time the experiment 
started the area was already reproducing 
rather heavily to longleaf pine, much of 
which is now more than 20 years old. 

The rate of grazing for the first 5 years 
was one head to each 10 acres of the 
area. At the end of 5 years the rate of 
grazing was increased to one head for 


each 5 acres for one season, during which 
the injury to young longleaf pine seed- 
lings was such that the following year 
the rate of grazing was set at one head 
to 714 acres. This rate was continued 
for three years, after which it was again 
changed to one head to 10 acres on ac- 
count of the encroachment of longleaf 
pines. For the first two years it was 
necessary to use breeding cows, but for 
the last 9 years only mature steers were 
used, which for experimental results of 
the sort desired was more satisfactory. 
The average grazing period was for 217 
days and the rate of grazing was such 
that winter grazing was not possible. 
Without going into yearly details, the 
average gain of the cattle on the unburned 
pasture for 11 years was 69 lbs. per 
head and for the burned pasture the 
average gain was 101 lbs. per head, or 
an advantage of 32 lbs. per head yearly 
in favor of the burned pasture. The 
only significant deviation in gains was 
for the year 1931, when the steers on the 
unburned pasture had an advantage of 
23 lbs. per head over those on the burned 
pasture. No explanation for this varia- 


q: 
tion was apparent in the records and for — 


the following two years the steers on the 
burned pastures again outgained those on 


the unburned pasture by 67 lbs. and 48 — 


lbs. per head, respectively. 

Of the 32 Ibs. per head average 
vantage gained by the cattle on 
burned pasture for 11 years, 26 lbs. 
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vantage was gained before June and this 
advantage was then maintained through- 
out the season, the grazing values tend- 
ing to equalize as the native pasture 
plants neared maturity. With the excep- 
tion of the years 1929 and 1931 the ad- 
ditional gains made by the steers on the 
burned pasture were reflected sharply in 
their appearance when they came off pas- 
ture and they could be picked out at ran- 
dom on account of their sleeker coats 
and heavier fleshing, although they were 
not fat steers. 

In considering the gains made by the 
cattle in this experiment, it must be 
taken into account that they were grazed 
in a young forest rather than in an open 
pasture and the forage was an additional 
product of the land recovered from an 
area devoted chiefly to the production of 
trees. The additional gain of 509 Ibs. 
per season in favor of the burned pas- 
ture of 150 acres was not great in 
pounds per acre, but it was a very ma- 
terial difference on land of low-produc- 
ing capacity serving a dual purpose of 
timber production and pasturage where 
the earning of annual taxes and other 
fixed charges is an important considera- 
tion and pasturage presented the only 
possible annual return during the period 
of immature timber growth. Although no 
weights were kept on fenced areas, such 
a difference in grazing values on burned 
land has been recognized by cattle own- 
ers for a long period of time and one 
reference should be sufficient. 

H. H. Hammond, in the tenth census 
of 1884, stated in regard to South Caro- 
lina: 

“The early settlers in this region were 
stock raisers and kept up the Indian prac- 
tice of burning off the woods during the 
winter. The destruction of the under- 
growth by this means favored the growth 
of grasses, and numerous herds of almost 
wild cattle and horses found abundant 
pasturage. . . . The uplands were cov- 
ered, as they still are, with a large 
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growth of yellow pine, and a deer might 
have been seen in the vistas, made by 
their smooth stems, a distance of half 
a mile; where now, since the discontinu- 
ance of the spring and autumn fires, it 
could not be seen 15 paces, because of 
the thick growth of oak and hickory that 
has taken the land.” 

From the early records secured it was 
evident that the cattle consistently made 
better gains on the burned pastures but 
the reason for this was not entirely ap- 
parent except for the earlier stages of 
available grazing on the burns, and the 
rate of grazing was such that the cattle 
on both pastures were apparently secur- 
ing all the forage necessary. As the 
rough began to accumulate on the un- 
burned pasture it had a smothering or 
mulching effect on the grasses so that the 
new shoots of grass put on a spindly 
early growth to get through the accumu- 
lated litter and the cattle tended to graze 
the more open areas. On the burned 
pasture, however, the early growth was 
more uniform throughout the area and 
the cattle tended to more equally graze 
the entire area. 

The continued annual fires on one area 
kept the grazing ground open very large- 
ly to longleaf pine growth except in the 
lower portions while on the unburned 
pasture the growth of various hardwoods 
was unchecked and the gallberry shrubs 
began to be a serious menace to pasture 
growth on open hill lands. 


Soi TEMPERATURES 


To determine whether the litter on the 
unburned pasture had any insulating ef- 
fect in preventing the sun from warming 
up the upper surface of the soil, soil 
temperature readings were taken to a 
depth of 3 ins. over a period of about 30 
days in 1926. It was found that the 
average maximum temperature on the: 
burned area was 5.5° F. higher than on 
the unburned area. This difference in 
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temperatures at depths where the grass plants is not definitely known but their 
roots were concentrated no doubt was value as soil nitrogen gatherers is well 
an active factor in producing earlier known and will be mentioned further. 


growth on the burned areas. 
QuALITY OF FORAGE 


QUANTITY OF FORAGE 
In order to determine the differences 

In October, 1930, and in September, in quality of forage as affected by burn- 
1933, forage samples consisting of An- ing, samples of the two principal grasses 
dropogon scoparius, A. tener, and mixed from open areas where shade was not a 
stands were collected from square yard factor, were collected in 1929 and again 
plots at short distances on either side of in 1931 and were analyzed for chemical 
the fire line and the green weight per composition. Composite samples were 
acre secured. The average green weight made by cutting the current growth from 
in pounds per acre was 4,855 for the a large number of random locations and 
burned plot and 2,214 for the unburned mixing. 
plot, or a difference of 2,641 lbs. per The differences in crude protein and 
acre in favor of the burned area. An ex- in crude fiber are of particular signifi 
amination of the two areas showed that cance as indicators of the feeding value 
the stands of grass were gradually being of the forage. The crude protein was 
reduced under complete fire protection higher and the crude fiber lower by con- 
and were apparently holding their own siderable amounts on the burned areas 
under annual burning. On the burned while the lime and phosphorus contents 
areas A. tener, which is a smaller grass were higher for the burned area. The 
and appears to be somewhat superior to nitrogen free extract is not an essential 
A. scoparius as a forage plant, was more element for feeding. The above results 
abundant than on adjacent protected no doubt account for the preference of 
areas and it appeared to be more sus- the cattle for the forage on the burned 
ceptible to fire protection than the coars- pastures without considering that they 
er grass. unavoidably must consume some of the 

It was also found that the native le- dead forage of very low feeding value 
gume plants after 9 years of burning jin grazing unburned areas. 
were more than twice as abundant per 


acre on the burned and ungrazed area Sort. ANALYSES 
as on the adjacent unburned area, and : 
were also more abundant on the grazed Soil analyses to a depth of 6 ins. were 


pastures, although the difference was not made in 1929 and 1930 by the State 
so great. The grazing value of these Chemist of Mississippi and have since 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF GRASSES IN FAVOR OF BURNING 


ee 


Nitrogen Calcium Phosph 
Crude Crude Crude free oxide nannies 
Ash protein fat fiber extract (CaO) (P20;) 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


0.74 1.88 0.55 —2.07 —1.15 0.05 0.05 
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been continued by the Forest Service. To 
be brief, only a summary of the 1930 
analyses are presented here and _ all 
four soil types are grouped together, 
giving only the analyses for organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. 
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due to the differences in the ground cover 
as a result of burning. 

Longleaf pine stores its food reserves 
underneath the ground for a period of 5 
years or more before it starts any height 


Average of all samples from burned area 
Average of all samples from unburned area 
Ratio 


growth. It is largely thinned by various 
Organic matter Nitrogen 
= SS ee ees 4.32 0.075 
SPE. ae eR) 2.63 0.048 
GS Seay ea 1.6:1 5 


In each case the soil samples from 
the burned areas exceeded the samples 
from similar soil types not burned, in 
both organic matter and nitrogen. The 
highest amount of organic matter from 
any unburned soil sample did not equal 
the lowest amount from any burned sam- 
ple. To explain such unexpected re- 
sults after 8 years of burning and fire 
protection, a considerable study of other 
data was necessary, particularly in re- 
gard to the plant studies. Nitrogen and 
organic matter on virgin soils that are 
not plowed are largely lost to the air, 
either through quick burning or through 
slow oxidation, but on the burned soils 
it has already been shown that the 
growth of grasses and legumes was much 
greater on the burned land than on the 
unburned and naturally the decay of 
the plant roots would account for the 
additional organic matter in the soil. 
Legume plants, through their associated 
nodules, extract nitrogen from the air 
and leave it in the soil with the plant 
roots. Grasses alone gradually use up 
the available nitrogen. The differences 
in nitrogen and organic matter in the 
soil are believed to be almost entirely 


natural means before starting any shad- 
ing height growth and this habit of 
growth is favorable to annual or fre- 
quent burning to maintain forage growth 
on the land for livestock. Other species 
of pine start their height growth in 
dense stands during the first year, much ° 
to the detriment of forage growth where 
fire protection is given for a few years to 
allow the pines to make their initial start 
and become resistant to fire. The prob- 
lem of fire use is particularly pertinent 
to the cattlemen of the longleaf pine 
region and deserves concentrated study 
by the foresters before the use of fire 
is condemned for the region. 


Chairman Butler: Thank you, Mr. 
Greene, for giving us the last word on 
your work. It is hardly necessary for 
me to introduce our next speaker because 
he dates in the South about as far back 
as longleaf pine itself. Mr. I. F. El- 
dredge of the Forest Survey, of the U. S. 
Forest Service, who will speak on, “Ad- 
ministration Problems Connected with 
Fire Control in the Longleaf-Slash Pine 
Region of the South. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN FIRE CONTROL IN THE LONGLEAF- 
SLASH PINE REGION OF THE SOUTH 


By I. F. ELDREDGE 


Regional Director, Forest Survey in the South 


T IS my purpose in this brief paper to 
| discuss rather generally the fire pro- 

tection situation in the longleaf-slash 
pine country from the viewpoint of a for- 
est manager. My discussion will, of 
necessity, be more of a preachment than 
a technical paper since my associates 
from the South who have preceded me on 
the program, have used up most of the 
available figures. I can, I believe, qual- 
ify as a forest manager of some experi- 
ence in the southern coastal region. In 
my 30 years of forestry, I have spent 16 
years in active practice in the deep South, 
8 years as a forest supervisor in the fed- 
eral service and 6 years as a forest man- 
ager in private employ. In both tours of 
duty I had charge of longleaf and slash 
pine forests in which the fire situation 
ranks, easily, as the number one problem. 

It is putting it rather mildly to speak 
of the fire situation simply as a problem. 
It is really the one outstanding obstacle 
in the progress of forestry in this large 
and’ important forest region. How can 
a man, no matter how well advised or 
practiced he may be in silviculture, util- 
ization or business management, look for- 
ward confidently to a fruition of his 
efforts and his investment as long as a 
series of fires can in a month or a season, 
any time in the next decade or so, com- 
pletely nullify his efforts and leave his 
carefully planned and executed project 
a smoking wreck. Until the problems 
presented by forest fires are solved, long- 
time forest management along intensive 
lines in the lower South will remain in 
that class of risky enterprises that is 
more attractive to gamblers than to sober- 
minded men of affairs, either public or 
private. 
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I doubt if all of you realize the extent 
of the prevalence of forest fires in pres- 
ent times in the coastal region. Data 
taken from the tally sheets of the line 
plot survey of 35 counties in southeast 
Georgia, finished last summer, show that 
85 per cent of the 7 million acres of 
land under forests of all types showed 
conclusive evidences of fire history. In 
the 6 million acres occupied by the sev- 
eral pine types as distinguished from the 
hardwood type, 91 per cent of the area 
showed fire history. 

The forest in which this situation pre- 
vails is not a sorry scene of desolation 
as you might reasonably expect from such 
treatment. On the contrary, it is per- 
haps the best part of the largest expanse 
of fast growing, young forest in the 
United States. The characteristic stand 
is longleaf second-growth, 18 to 30 years 
old. The longleaf and slash pine types 
predominate in 72 per cent of the forest 
area. Explain it as you may, there is 
every evidence on the ground and in the 
history of this region to prove that this 
great pine forest was ushered into this 
world and has grown into its present de- 
velopment constantly subjected to the in- 
fluence of wholesale periodic burning. 

Another interesting fact brought out 
by the Survey in this region is the com- 
paratively small amount of damage that 
has occurred in the stands which have 
been subjected to frequent fires. The 
tally sheets of the Survey show that 86 
per cent of the pine area which has fire 
history is classified as having little or no 
visible damage from fire. Twelve per 
cent shows medium damage and only two 
per cent shows heavy damage. The dam- 
age recorded, it must be remembered, is 
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the accumulated effect of many fires. The 
small amount of damage suffered by these 
stands can be laid in general to no other 
cause than the mildness of the winter 
fires that creep slowly through the scant 
fuel on the ground, usually at least once 
in every three years. 


There has been considerable progress 
in the last six or eight years in this re- 
gion in the application of organized pro- 
tection to large forest land holdings. The 
forest responds quickly to relief from 
frequent burning. The most noticeable 
effort is the prompt stocking of slash pine 
that takes place. This valuable fast 
growing, but fire tender species marches 
almost at once out of the swamps to the 
drier lands to fill the gaps among the 
longleaf pines. The forester is gratified 
and happy to note nature’s generous re- 
sponse to his efforts, but his happiness is 
soon dimmed when he commences to 
realize, as time goes on, that his woods 
are rapidly becoming a serious fire risk. 
The undergrowth of gallberry, scrub pal- 
metto and wire grass prospers amazingly 
and combined with the often dense stand 
of the young slash pine quickly and 
surely builds up a high and dangerous 
fire hazard. After a few years, his woods 
are no longer the fairly open, clean- 
floored stands of fire resistant longleaf 
pine in which fires can be controlled 
with ease and at small cost, and where 
the damage from fires is not a serious 
factor in management. After six or eight 
years of protection, the fire problem be- 
comes a serious one indeed. Fires start 
on the slightest provocation and are diffi- 
cult and costly to control and cause 
damage in quantity and character of out- 
standing significance in management. 

With all of this, it is still entirely pos- 
sible to so organize and equip your pro- 
tection organization and to so fortify 
your position with fire lines and lookout 
towers that you can keep your area losses 
within a reasonable figure. But this 
holds only so long as the Lord is on 
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your side and provides plenty of rain 
when needed. It is an entirely different 
and much sadder story when the short 
cycle of years of normal weather condi- 
tions comes to an end and the dreaded 
dry year arrives. Such years cannot be 
anticipated, they may come once in 20 
years or twice in 10 years, or two years 
in succession. The drought condition 
may be widespread or it may be confined 
to a few counties. When such seasons 
come, woods that are five years or more 
in the rough, will burn like tinder; in the 
heat of the day, the fire crowns in second- 
growth stands and travels four or five 
miles an hour, jumping fire lines, clean- 
ing up swamps and spot firing a quarter- 
mile ahead of itself. The trail of de- 
struction left by such fires is appalling, 
particularly when they occur as_ they 
often do in May, June and July. At such 
seasons of the year the pine beetles take 
what few trees the fires spare. Turpen- 
tine orchards in the path of such fires 
are wiped out and it takes only a few of 
them to put a naval stores operator on the 
relief roll. 

It will occur to you, of course, to ask 
why fire pre-suppression and suppression 
facilities cannot be so perfected that such 
conflagrations as struck serious blows to 
areas under protection in 1927, 1931, 
1932 and in 1934 could be prevented or 
held to a minimum. Undoubtedly there 
is much room for improvement in fire 
protection and fire fighting technique but 
there is a distinct limit to the amount of 
money that can be spent for this purpose 
and an even greater limitation to the 
amount of risk that your extensive invest- 
ment in growing stock can be called upon 
to bear. I have fought such fires in the 
Southeast with all the equipment and men 
I could desire and with an experienced 
and able organization at my back, and 
still lost three or four thousand acres 
per fire before the last spark was out. 
My neighbors in that region and in nearby 
north Florida with facilities as good or 
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better, have met similar situations with 
no better luck and suffered staggering 
losses of area and timber during every 
one of the periodic dry seasons. In the 
survey of the area in southeast Georgia, 
above referred to, a special note was 
made of the areas on which the fires of 
1931 and 1932, insofar as they could be 
identified, occurred. It was found that 
389,000 acres in the pine types alone 
were burned over in these two dry years 
and that 65 per cent of this area was 
classified as showing little or no damage, 
and 35 per cent as showing medium to 
heavy damage. The greater part of this 
more heavily damaged timber was located 
in areas that had been held free from 
fire for several years. 


I know that the fire problem can be 
solved—in fact I can say that its solu- 
tion is now on the way. It will be solved 
much sooner and with greater credit to 
the forestry profession if we rid our- 
selves of some of our ancient tabus and 
undertake the solution with open minds 
and the courage to accept and apply what 
we find. We need to get down to cases 
-—to work this thing out by types, by 
regions and by situations and apply the 
treatment called for by the diagnosis. 
Small town druggists make a big blue 
pill, almost as large as a marble, that 
contains a little of everything in the shop 
including a liberal portion of opium. 
These pills are in demand by country 
doctors who plop them into those pa- 
tients whose maladies defy the doctor’s 
limited powers of diagnosis. In my opin- 
ion, the development of fire protection 
technique in the Southern Coastal Plain 
has suffered, and is suffering, from an 
over-dose of blue pills and the time has 
come to replace shotgun doses with treat- 
ment based on expert diagnosis. If con- 
trolled burning at certain periods is indi- 
cated as a correct procedure, then we 
should use it. In silviculture, in utiliza- 
tion and in other phases of forest man- 
agement, we foresters have fitted our 
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practice always to the case in hand, but 
as regards fire, we have, for the main 
part, rallied behind the premise that the 
only way to manage any forest anywhere 
in the United States, from Alaska to Flor- 
ida, is to cast out fire, root, stem, and 
branch, now and forever. We have, with 
closed ranks, fiercely defended this sacred 
principle against all comers and under 
circumstances and any forester who ques- 


tioned its universal application was sus- 


pected of treason or at least was con- 
sidered a dangerous eccentric. 

In the 50 million acre longleaf and 
slash pine belt, those managing foresters 


both public and private, who have been 


South long enough to have had direct 
responsibility for fire protection for more 
than 5 years are experiencing a change of 
heart as regards fire. None of them can 
any longer accept without reservation the 
premise that fire everywhere and under 
circumstances is an unmitigated evil. 
Many of them are convinced that in the 
reproduction of longleaf pine, fire is a 
valuable silvicultural tool and some of 
them are so bold as to anticipate with 
approval the development of a technique 
in the use of fire as a means of supplying 
that essential degree of security against 
plan-wrecking fire losses now so patently 
needed. All of us in the far South real- 
ize the need for taking a fresh look at 
the fire problem and for studying the 
whole subject through new glasses so 
far as the Forest Service is concerned. 
Such studies have been carried on in a 
small way during the last ten years in 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station 
and it is planned to expand these studies 
on a scale commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the problem. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this plan can and will be 
consummated. 

You have heard here today, papers 
setting forth the cold facts brought out 
in 10 years of patient, scientific study of 
fire in the longleaf pine types. I believe 
that these studies have opened up pos- 
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sibilities that may solve the knottiest 
problem that forest managers in the 
coastal plains have to face—namely, how 
to reduce the fire risk to a degree that 
will make forestry a sound business ven- 
ture. 


Research is blazing the way for the 
improvement of our methods in fire pro- 
tection and silviculture through controlled 
burning; to a very large degree, further 
development of these ideas must be the 
work of the forester on the ground. Right 
now, the main obstacles to progress in 
this direction are: (1) Scientific study of 
all phases of the fire situation in the 
South is incomplete and the results to 
date are too inconclusive for general ap- 
plication. (2) It is very difficult for the 
agencies responsible for the application 
of widespread fire protection policies to 
execute a virtual about-face at a time and 
under circumstances that make such a 
maneuver highly dangerous. 


The first obstacle is rapidly being 
overcome. Research is fully aware of 
the importance of fire studies and is 
definitely planning to considerably ex- 
pand this line of work and particularly 
to investigate fully the whole question 
of the controlled use of fire. 


The second obstacle is a difficult one 
bound up as it is not only with the lim- 
itations of existing laws and Departmental 
Regulations, both State and Federal, but 
with the psychology of the man in the 
woods and the public generally. 


From what I know of the people in 
the coastal plain, they will respond much 
more whole-heartedly to a wise and gov- 
erned use of fire as a tool in forestry 
than they have, even after years of costly 
effort to sway them, to a program which, 
to the best informed of them, seems to 
lack sound appreciation of all the facts 
involved. It is well to realize that these 
people have not lived a century in com- 
plete ownership and control of their for- 
ests without learning something about 
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them. The thing we refer to as the tech- 
nique of controlled burning for instance, 
is already common knowledge among a 
large number of timber owners in the 
naval stores belt. Remember also that 
these native people are, as a group, vitally 
interested in the timber around them— 
it is their bread and meat. They will 
welcome an opportunity to orient them- 
selves with any sensible program for its 
development. 

As I see it, the forestry profession is | 
not ready now for any wholesale or 
hurried junking of old policies or the 
proclaiming of new with regard to fire 
protection in the South. We should all 
be forewarned, however, that recent de- 
velopments in this line in the South may, 
in the near future, justify, perhaps force, 
a marked change in attitude as to fire and 
its place in the forest management of 
longleaf pine. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that full advantage will be taken of 
these developments. Handled wisely, only 
good can result to our clients and to the 
profession; on the other hand, if these 
developments are ignored or misused 
there may be a widespread confusion and 
backsliding in forest practice and a con- 
sequent loss of public confidence in for- 
esters, not only in the South but else- 
where as well. 


Chairman Butler: Thank you Mr. 
Eldredge. The man who spoke before 
Mr. Eldredge may have exhausted the 
facts, but certainly Mr. Eldredge knows 
how to recognize facts and weigh them. 

He did make one fatal error when he 
said that the facts had all been exhausted 
before he spoke. I call your attention to 
the fact that we have as our next speaker 
a man who has plenty of facts. You are 
all familiar with him and his wonderful 
work in the South in game research. I 
know that a good many of you have read 
or studied his monumental work on quail 
management in the South. 
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We are very fortunate to have in per- 
son—and I want to express our common 


thanks for his appearance here,—Mr. 
Herbert L. Stoddard, Director of Co- 
operative Quail Study, Thomasville, 


Georgia, who will speak on “Use of Con- 
trolled Fire in Southeastern Upland Game 
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Management.” 

Mr. Stoddard: When I accepted the in- 
vitation to appear on this program, | 
thought that I was on the spot and on 
a hot spot at that, but I have taken con- 
sideration at heart from the speaker who 
preceded me. 


USE OF CONTROLLED FIRE IN SOUTHEASTERN UPLAND GAME 
MANAGEMENT 


By HERBERT L. STODDARD 


Director, Cooperative Quail Study Association 


HERE are, to my knowledge, ap- 
proximately a million acres in the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida alone, with a large but un- 
determined aggregate acreage in the re- 
maining states of the southeastern group, 
owned primarily for the shooting of 
quail and other upland game. There is 
an even greater acreage where the rent- 
ing of shooting rights bring landowners 
from ten to fifteen cents per acre an- 
nually. Both the owned and_ leased 
acreage mentioned, is in game preserves 
largely of northern and eastern sports- 
men, who spend large sums in the com- 
munities where their hunting lands are 
located. Incidentally these properties 
usually carry a much heavier stock of 
game than surrounding unprotected lands, 
hence provide an overflow of game for 
public shooting. 

In addition to the acreage in recog- 
nized preserves, quail shooting on both 
public and other privately owned lands 
furnishes one of the most popular sports 
of the South. Hence it is evident that 
quail are an important ecnomic asset, 
especially from the recreational stand- 
point. 

In bygone days an abundance of these 
fine game birds was largely taken for 


granted in the region, for they thrived in 
connection with the favorable agriculture 
and land use of the country, while not 
as extensively hunted as at present. Dur- 
ing recent years, however, some atten- 
tion has been given to increasing quail 
and other upland game through game 
management practices, for it is becoming 
recognized that only by such means can 
a supply be maintained in the face of 
increasing demand. 

Obviously, the success of game man- 
agement will in the long run, be largely 
in proportion to our knowledge of the 
general life history, feeding habits, dis- 
eases, parasites, enemies, cover require- 
ments and preferences, and so forth, of 
the game being managed. Need for de- 
pendable information on quail was re- 
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sponsible for the Cooperative Quail In- © 


vestigation of 1924-1930, which was 
financed by quail sportsmen, and con- 
ducted by the United States Biological 
Survey. Desire for additional informa- 


tion and how to apply it to the land, has — 


been responsible for the Codperative 
Quail Study Association, which in 1931 
resumed studies and experiments where 
the earlier investigation left off. The 
present work is being conducted by the 
speaker under private auspices, though 
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continuing close codperation with various 
branches of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and other public agencies. 

Studies of the effect of periodic burn- 
ing of ground cover on quail, and inci- 
dentally other wildlife, has from the first 
taken a prominent part in our programs. 
To suggest as a result of these studies, 
that fire has a legitimate use in the im- 
provement or maintenance of game range, 
may come as a shock to some who be- 
lieve fire a curse under all circumstances. 
The importance of this agency in south- 
easiern game management is such, how- 
ever, that a brief discussion seems war- 
ranted here, for it is generally misunder- 
stood, and much misinformation has been 
circulated in respect to it. We would 
like it clearly understood that we are rec- 
ommending controlled use of fire mainly 
on quail and wild turkey ground, where 
an abundance of these game birds is con- 
sidered of first importance by owners of 
the land. We are also confining our 
discussion to the open pineland type of 
forest characteristic of much of the south 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain, though 
use of fire in upland game management 
may be as essential elsewhere. And it 
should be obvious in this connection, 
that the subject of the relation of fire to 
wildlife is so complex that we can do 
little more than touch upon it in the 
time at our disposal. 

We are perfectly willing to agree with 
advocates of fire exclusion that wrongly 
used fire is capable of damage to quail 
and other game interests in the region. 
Nothing for instance, can be more destruc- 
tive to ground nesting game birds than 
summer fires which destroy nests and 
young, together with growing food sup- 
ply and cover, and all conservationists 
should combine against them. We do, 
however, consider that carefully con- 
trolled fire, used at the proper season, 
under proper weather conditions, for the 
definite purpose of regulating cover and 
increasing food supply of the game birds, 
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is a necessary tool over much southeastern 
game territory, and an essential feature 
of quail management in the region. 

I may say at this point, that fire might 
conceivably be largely dispensed with 
even in quail management, were it pos- 
sible economically or physically, to peri- 
odically plow or harrow the bulk of non- 
agricultural ground where quail are de- 
sired. In most cases this is obviously 
impossible where the terrain is covered 
with forest, and a high percentage of our 
quail ground consists of open pine wood- 
lands. 

Our studies have made clear several 
reasons why quail especially, profit from 
properly used fire, some of the most im- 
portant of which will be briefly pre- 
sented. In the first place, these birds 
are comparatively weak scratchers, so 
dense tangles of wire grass or broom 
sedge, or accumulations of pine needles 
and other vegetable debris, exclude them 
from their food supply as completely as 
would an equal depth of snow. Such ac- 
cumulations also, compete with and 
smother by mulching, a vitally important 
source of their winter and spring food 
supply, especially that furnished by na- 
tive perennial legumes, and certain other 
herbaceous vegetations. 

Quail also require for roosting, nesting 
and feeding range, ground cover that is 
open below, though furnishing some pro- 
tection from winged enemies above. Other 
adverse effects of over density of ground 
cover may be of equal importance. For 
instance, cotton rats thrive in cover that 
is denser than that needed for quail, and 
where rodents abound, hawks, owls, 
skunks, foxes, house cats and wild cats, 
and several species of snakes may appear 
to feed upon them, and incidentally prey 
to a certain extent upon the quail. As far 
as we have learned regulation of ground 
cover density for our purposes can only 
be accomplished by the plow, or by 
periodic use of fire, for grazing with live 
stock is generally adverse to quail. For 
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that part of the quail’s food supply fur- 
nished by ragweed and other weeds and 
grasses which normally accompany cul- 
tivation, plowing at intervals is usually 
preferable to fire. For certain other 
feeds, especially Partridge Pea (Cham- 
aecrista sp.), which is of outstanding 
importance to quail, either plowing or 
fire will serve, though fire is generally 
preferable, as well as more economical. 
For proper maintenance of ground cover, 
especially where grasses and litter have 
a tendency to rapidly accumulate, fire 
is often superior to plowing or harrow- 
ing, though an occasional plowing is 
usually advantageous if terrain and bud- 
get permit. 

The season of burning is of great im- 
portance to some game food plants, 
though weather rather than the calendar 
should govern the time of burning for 
them. Broom sedge or grassy areas con- 
taining Japan clover, an annual lespedeza 
of great importance to quail, must be 
burned over early, before germination 
takes place, else eradication results. If 
burned early enough, this clover is great- 
ly benefited by the removal of dead vege- 
tations and litter, which in the absence 
of grazing, acts as a mulch and ultimately 
smothers it out. Selection of the season 
of burning for partridge pea is equally 
important. If burned as early as Jan- 
uary the fire-scarified seed may germi- 
nate prematurely near the warm surface 
of the fire-blackened ground, and the re- 
sulting young plants be killed wholesale 
by March freezes. If burning is carried 
on too late, however, such plants as may 
have started growth in the “rough” will 
be killed by fire. Both of these impor- 
tant food plants are annuals. Fortunately 
the native perennial legumes, which in- 
clude the very important beggerweeds, 
lespedezas, or bush clovers, and many 
others, sprout vigorously and seed pro- 
lifically even if pruned back by fire as 
late as May, so burning for them may 
be carried on at any time from mid- 
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winter to late April. 

It is important, in general, to conduct 
necessary burning as late in the season 
as is possible without injury to the nest- 
ing of the game birds, or the plants which 
produce their food supply, so that the 
former will have the protection of new 
cover as soon as possible after removal 
of the old. 

Burning with the right frequency is as 
important as burning at the proper sea- 
son, and this also depends upon such 
factors as luxuriance of vegetations as 
influenced by growing seasons or type 
and fertility of soils, as well as on kinds 
of foods being worked for. For example, 
where fruits from dwarf varieties of 
huckleberry, blueberry, and certain other 
shrubs, or “mast” from such ground 
vegetations as dwarf chinquepins and 
runner oaks are desired for the game, 
fire should not be used annually, unless 
indeed clumps of these producing plants 
are given special protection by fire 
lines, when surrounding ground cover is 
burned. This because such shrubs do not 
bear well the year of a burn, even though 
an occasional pruning back by fire is 


highly beneficial. Thus for wild turkeys, — 


which draw heavily on this group for 
food, burning where such food plants are 
important may be desirable at rather 
long intervals, as every third or fourth 
year. 


On the other hand, native peren- 


nial legumes, which are of special im- | 


portance to quail, bear best, and the 
seeds are more available to the birds 
when burning is more frequent. While 
observation has shown that doves and 
many other seed eating birds are greatly 


attracted by burns, the situation in this — 


case has not been studied sufficiently for 
discussion here. 

Burning is as necessary to quail hunt- 
ing, and to high grade dog work on 
quail, as it is to the quail themselves. 
For pleasurable hunting, brushy under- 
growth in the pinelands must be kept 
down by fire of the required frequency, 


¢ 
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if expensive hand work with brush hooks 
and axes is to be avoided. Dog work 
may also be poor where accumulations 
of litter are deep, which is a practical 
consideration in the management of hunt- 


ing lands. 


Granting that controlled fire may be 
the only practical agency for purposes 
enumerated, the question may well be 
asked “How can necessary burning be 
conducted for quail and other game in 
such a manner as not to unduly jeopard- 
ize such interests as forestry, where the 
latter is also of importance? Now as a 
mere game manager, I have some hesi- 
tancy in discussing in detail the subject 
of fire control, before a group of profes- 
sional foresters. However, to make it 
clear how this work has been conducted 
by us in the interest of wildlife, a brief 
resumé of methods we recommend will 
be given. In most of our work the light- 
est of burning will suffice, and this is 
taken for granted throughout this dis- 
cussion. 

In some controlled burning for quail 
and wild turkeys, woodland areas under 
management are cut into small blocks 
with plowed fire lines, and if necessary 
special protection is given to certain im- 
portant thickets, clumps of food plants, 
and so forth. Then every second or third 
block, as conditions necessitate, may be 
burned out in late winter under quiet, 
slightly damp conditions as after rains, 
or preferably at night. 

Need for exceptional economy in fire 
control as well as in other management 
measures, has been largely responsible 
for our development and use of a more 
economical, and in many ways superior 
method which we refer to as “spot burn- 
ing,” though very different from the 
“spot fires’ of forestry nomenclature. 
Obviously greater care and experience 
is required in its use as it lacks some of 
the elements of safety of the method just 
described. 
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All burning by this method must be 
conducted on quiet nights with dew fall, 
else it will not be what we call “spot 
burning.” Open areas in this system re- 
quire burning out soon after sunset, as 
dampness develops early there. On the 
other hand it develops later and to a 
lesser extent under stands of pine timber, 
where burning should be started con- 
siderably later. Resinous pine needles 
may even carry a creeping fire through- 
out the entire night under especially dry 
conditions, and requires putting out be- 
fore dew dries in the morning if severe 
day burns are to be avoided. 


Experience with fire indicates that it 
is highly desirable, even with “spot 
burning,” to divide with fire lines areas 
to be burned into blocks as small ‘as 
economically feasible, as a safeguard in 
case the weather is misjudged. Assuming 
that this has been cone, and that we de- 
sire to “spot burn” approximately half 
the acreage within a block, the procedure 
is as follows: 


Soon after sunset, after appreciable 
dampness has developed, we experiment- 
ly try a fire in a safeguarded corner to 
see how rapidly the cover burns. If too 
rapidly, we wait until dampness in- 
creases. When judgment indicates that 
each fire will die out through increas- 
ing dampness after it has burned a spot 
of the desired size, we start criss-crossing 
the block, setting fires about every one 
hundred yards until several dozen are 
burning. 

If all goes as planned, the block is 
ideally “spot burned” when fires die out 
late in the night, and approximately half 
of the acreage burned very lightly in 
well distributed spots, with equally well 
distributed cover remaining between. If 
it was too damp when we started, we 
may have failed to burn the desired pro- 
portion, when further burning will be 
required another night. If we misjudged 
the weather and a breeze developed, or 
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we set fires too early in old, highly com- 
bustible cover, we probably burned more 
and cleaner than desired. In any case, 
results will be vastly superior on the 
average, both from the standpoints of 
game and timber production, to those 
secured with uncontrolled day burning. 

Now for the procedure to be followed 
the second and succeeding years, assuming 
again that we desire to burn about half 
the acreage. As the “rough” spots left last 
year will burn with greater intensity than 
the one year cover, we will start our fires 
later in the night, and rather centrally in 
these spots by the method precviously de- 
scribed. The fires will die out as they 
reach the thinner cover (last years’ burned 
areas), leaving this for the quail and other 
wildlife. The result is as before, as far as 
the distribution of burned and unburned 
areas are concerned, and the older ac- 
cumulations are removed, and the thin 
cover left. The burning procedure by 
this method is similar in general, regard- 
less of the proportion to be burned each 
year. The greater our experience and the 
better our judgment, the better results 
will be, though it should be obvious that 
exactitude cannot be expected by this 
method. As a rule, it should result in an 
ideal interspersion of burned and_ un- 
burned cover, which is what we desire. 
Needless to say, sufficient help should be 
available in case plans miscarry, as in 
all use of fire. 

Ticks and chiggers, or “red bugs,” con- 
stitute a real menace at times to quail, 
wild turkeys, deer and other wildlife, as 
well as to man and his domestic animals. 
In addition game animals frequently have 
diseases and intestinal parasites which 
furnish problems in the management of 
game lands. The speaker holds the be- 
lief, and acts upon it at times in his 
game management work, that properly 
used fire is of value in the control of 
certain parasites and diseases, though 
this has perhaps not been proved by 
adequate scientific research. 
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As regards tick and chiggers, the belief 
is based on practical observations and 
comparisons over the region under discus- 
sion, and is further indicated by the known 
life histories of the pests in question. 
For instance, unattached adult female ticks, 
their eggs in the “duff,” and the young 
“seed ticks” awaiting the passing of host 
animals, are all presumably vulnerable to 
fire; so much so that few can escape when 
it comes. It would seem that they are vul- 
nerable at all times, except when actually 
attached to host animals which can carry 
them beyond reach of the flames. The 
same is also true of chiggers, which have 
a somewhat similar life history. 


Theoretically at least, periodic burning 
or plowing under of ground cover should 
contribute to quail and wild turkey health 
by destroying certain disease organisms, 
as well as the intermediate stages of some 
of their intestinal parasites. This seems 
borne out, at least in the case of quail, 
where large numbers have been examined 
from environments where the fire history 
is known. Probably the general sound- 
ness of this line of reasoning, will ulti- 
mately be proven or disproven by ade- 
quate scientific study and experimentation, — 
though it is so difficult that we, at least, 
have made little headway upon it. Mean- 
while we are proceeding in our practical 
work on the assumption that controlled fire 
has some use here, as well as a demon- 
monstrated value for purposes previously 
discussed. 

It is not my intention to discuss here the 
hazard to pine forests occasioned by the 
fire exclusion policy, the effect of such 
burning as we advocate upon the fertility, 
texture, or erosion of soils, or the runoff — 
of water, though all of these matters are 
being considered by our Association, and 
taken into consideration in our practical 
work, 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am — 
convinced that forestry and upland game — 
production can frequently go hand in hand, — 
especially perhaps on southeastern long- 
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leaf lands. The game manager can so 
conduct his work as to incidentally grow 
much valuable pine timber, and those in- 
terested in forestry who desire to encour- 
age quail as a by-product of forestry, can 
produce many of these fine game birds 
with management practices, including con- 
trolled fire of the frequency that now 
seems desirable for the welfare of the 
longleaf pine forest. 

In both cases, there is need for men 
thoroughly versed in the use and control 
of fire, who also know the requirements of 
the forest, and of the quail, wild turkeys, 
and other valuable wildlife which inhabit 
the forest, if intelligent management of 
these natural resources is to result. 


Chairman Butler: The next speaker, I 
understand, Mr. Chacey Kuehn, of Geor- 


sol 


gia Forest Products Company, has been 
prevented from attending this meeting so 
we will pass his paper. 

I have tried to get these very splendid 
papers presented to you, with as few 
words on my part as possible so that you 
would have ample time for discussion. 

We have to give up this room at five 
o’clock, which leaves forty-five minutes 
for discussion. 

Before we begin, I want to call on one 
man that I know all want to hear from. 
He has been interested in forestry almost 
from the beginning. When we think of 
southern forestry, we just naturally think 
of Henry Hardtner. Mr. Hardtner has 
been so interested in this meeting this 
afternoon that he has come all the way 
from Urania to tell us something about 
his own experiences in the use of fire. 


A TALE OF A ROOT—A ROOT OF A TALE OR, ROOT HOG OR DIE 


By HENRY E. HARDTNER 


Urania Lumber Company, Urania, La. 


life, and especially in my study and 

treatment of forests. It now ‘seems 
as if I had to blaze a reforestation trail 
for others to follow as I found no land- 
marks to guide when I took up my for- 
estry work in earnest. 

There was a big longleaf pine seed 
crop in 1913, which fell in the month of 
October and soon there were millions of 
seedlings in the sedge grass. February 
21, 1914 a fire was set by sparks from 
a Missouri Pacific locomotive and a part 
of the area burned. We had just com- 
menced our reforestation work and felt 
the loss of this area very keenly. The 
railroads were considered the chief of- 
fenders in those days, so we brought suit 


| HAD been a conservationist all my 


for many thousand of dollars damage 
because of this burn. After my anger 
was over and being a railroad president 
myself, I withdrew the suit with the un- 
derstanding the railroad rights of way 
were to be kept fire proof thereafter. 
Again on December 15, 1915 this same 
area burned together with 50 acres more. 
“There was high wind—heavy sedge grass 
—a hot fire.’. On January 1, 1916, I 
walked over these burns and estimated 
that fully 50 per cent of the seedlings 
had survived. On April 30, 1916, I 
estimated 2,000 seedlings to the acre. On 
February 10, 1917, I noted in my record 
book—‘“Perfect stand—fire was benefi- 
cial.” Many similar observations were 
made of other areas from time to time. 
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Now if fire had not destroyed these 
young longleaf pine seedlings what had 
prevented reforestation of our cut over 
longleaf pine lands? 

One day as I was walking through the 
forest with Forester W. H. Thompson, I 
noticed a gentleman hog busy at his 
usual job of rooting. I decided to in- 
vestigate and found that he had pulled 
up a pine root six feet long and ate the 
tender bark, leaving only the bright white 
peeled root. I carried the root home 
and hung it in my office and resolved 
some day that I would write a forestry 
story, the title of which would be—‘A 
Tale of a Root—A Root of a Tale—Or 
Root Hog or Die.” 


Longleaf pine seedlings have a_ thick 
spongy, sweet, juicy root, relished very 
much by hogs, and I found them up- 
rooted everywhere. Fire had not pre- 
vented reforestation of longleaf pine 
areas, but it was plain to anyone that the 
hog alone was responsible. We put up 
miles of hog proof fence and soon. had 
perfect stands of longleaf pine. One of 
our latest most perfect experiments in 
growing longleaf pine in a section of 
country cut over in 1900, and unproduc- 
tive until 1932 when we fenced 1,500 
acres, is in the H. H. Chapman Forest 
which no doubt he will give an account 
of later. 


A Disastrous Fire 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1932 


George W. McKaskle, who lives be- 
tween Urania and Olla, discovered a fire 
in north end of Elk Pasture and imme- 
diately rushed to Urania to get assistance 
to subdue the flames. The tower man 
at the firetower, about one mile north 
also sent in the alarm and soon a large 
number of men were on the scene, (some 
30) and put out the fire. The day was 
hot and dry, very little rain having fallen 
for several months. There was an ac- 
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cumulation of straw, grass, briars, and 
leaves on the ground for at least fifteen 
years past. There was also a stiff wind 
which fanned the flames which shot up 
into the air 150 feet, killing seed trees 
two feet in diameter and 150 feet tall. 
So great was the fire that it was seen for 
miles around and citizens of other towns 
thought that Urania was burning up. The 
newspapers carried lengthly reports of 
this disastrous and spectacular fire. The 
area of 100 acres burned is now a verit- 
able waste—the 2,000 young trees to the 
acre being completely destroyed, together 
with the original seed trees. The dam- 
age is at least $25.00 per acre, or $25,- 
000.00. This is the third or fourth fire 
in the same vicinity during the past year, 
covering nearly 200 acres, and soon we 
may reasonably expect complete destruc- 
tion of entire area, unless protective mea- 
sures other than the present fire protec- 
tion system are established. 

It is indeed discouraging after 32 years 
of labor to find these burned spots now 
a desert waste. 

This forest of 4,000 acres was pur- 
chased by Pack, Woods and Company 
from the United States about the year 
1885 and was logged by Smith and 
Adams Lumber Company of Olla, Louisi- 
ana, about 1898 to 1905 and after the 
lands were denuded they were sold to 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd., of Ura- 
nia, Louisiana, for $1.50 per acre. There 
were ample seed trees left and in 1913 
a system of fire prevention was estab- 
lished and the area fenced to keep out 
hogs and cattle. Soon there was a per- 
fect stand of seedlings and saplings with — 
prospects of growing into a valuable 
“man made” forest. The dangerous fire 
season then was from October 15 to 
March 15th, as the seedlings were in the 
grass and a fire would have destroyed _ 
them. 

After ten to fifteen years the grass gave 
way to the accumulation of litter, straw, 
leaves, briars, grass and the dangerous 

. 
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fire season was shifted to March 15th to 
October 15th for such a heavy accumula- 
tion of litter will burn at any time. Our 
success in preventing and _ suppressing 
fires had been phenomenal for we have 
had the cooperation of our neighbors, 
the dwellers in the forest. 


We now have in the Urania area a 
fully stocked stand of 70,000 acres which 
cannot be replaced for $20.00 per acre 
or $1,400,000. The general public have 
a 90 per cent interest in these values. 
This is a stake worth making a great 
effort to save. We are now at a parting 
of the ways for what effects the Urania 
Forest will also effect 4,000,000 acres 
in similar condition owned by others 
in Louisiana and millions of acres in 
other southern states. 

I have had many conferences with 
Prof. H. H. Chapman of Yale University 
on forest protection and the various 
problems connected with the growing of 
a new forest. We have foreseen fifteen 
years ago just what would happen to a 
fully stocked stand of young timber if 
fires occurred and fires will occur and 
at a time when they will do the maximum 
of harm. 

_ Forestry was young and we had just 
to teach the people the necessity of fire 
prevention if new forests were grown. 
The people responded to our ideas and 
now millions of acres of waste lands in 
the South have been put to work growing 
trees. It is now time to proclaim a truth 
which we have arrived at after years of 
close study and observation and that is 
the necessity of controlled, supervised 
burnings where necessary and at a time 
when little or no harm will result. We 
have carried on experiments in controlled 
burnings since 1915 when seedlings were 
two years old to saplings 25 years old 
and our records of results are complete 
in hundreds of cases. The Urania Forest 
must be saved and it is my intention to 
burn the hazardous areas at a time when 
the least harm may result to growing 
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trees but will consume the heavy litter 
on the ground that always invites a hot 
fire in a hot season. We will select some 
damp cold days in January or February 
at dusk or night when there is little 
wind and with a trained crew of men 
burn and destroy this heavy accumula- 
tion of litter and this method should be 
followed every five years or even oftener. 
We will also commence thinnings and by 
removal of seed trees and many saplings 
leaving a stand of 300 to 400 trees per 
acre, the accumulation of litter will not 
be great at any time and the damage re- 
sulting from a fire lessened. It must be 
remembered that our fully stocked lands 
carry from 1,000 to 5,000 trees per acre 
and the accumulation of litter or straw 
each year is immense. 

I invite criticism of my plans or sug- 
gestions from the U. S. Forest Service, 
State Department of Conservation, Prof. 
H. H. Chapman, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Great Southern and other com- 
panies who are practicing forestry. I am 
not an autocrat or conceited enough to 
think I know all about forestry and I 
will not venture until there has been a 
free discussion from those well informed 
interests. If Urania Forest must have 
fires, we propose to beat the other fel- 
low to it and do our own burning at a 
time when little harm will result. Fire 
is the best of friends, but the worst of 
enemies. But whenever we do burn the 
woods, we must tell the people why and 
they will continue to give us their hearty 
cooperation. 


CONFLAGRATION IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA 


“On the morning of April 13, 1934, a 
disastrous fire, cited by the natives as 
the worst they had ever experienced, 
passed through the pure slash pine for- 
ests of the Sessoms Securities holdings 
at Cogdell, Ga. The fire was first sighted 


at 11:30 a.m. at a point about 3 miles 
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west of Cogdell. In spite of a prompt 
attack by the usual crew of 10 to 15 
men, and under the influence of a 35- 
mile wind and a relative humidity of 
approximately 20, the fire traveled a dis- 
tance of 7 miles in the first 3 hours of 
its run. Burning in a 10 to 12-year 
rough, it became a raging crown fire 
in ponds and areas of dense reproduc- 
tion, and spotted flaming sparks as far 
as one-half mile ahead of the front, so 
that an attack other than a flank method 
to drive the head fire into wet areas and 
old fields became impossible. The crews 
of 3 C.C.C. camps and every available 
local man (a total of 500 men) were 
called into service, and, during the night, 
succeeded in stopping the head fire. The 
next morning several spots along its 
perimeter broke out afresh but never be- 
came serious, and a light rain Saturday 
night followed by several days of wet 
weather, removed danger of further loss. 

“The total area burned was 17,186 
acres, of which 12 to 14 thousand were 
located in the Sessoms Securities area. 
One casualty was reported—a _ negro 
member of the first crew, attempting 
flight through very dense growth of a 
pond, was burned to death. Two of the 
Southern Forest Experiment  Station’s 
thinning plots established 4 years ago 
were destroyed. 

The Station and other foresters in the 
South are actively studying the use of 
controlled burning and other means of 
reducing these heavy periodic losses.” 

If we various forestry agencies and for- 
esters permit this complete devastation 
to continue after reforestation is perfect, 
then we alone are responsible for the 
crime. 


“A SuccressFUL Burn” 


On January 17, 1935, I was driving 
with Mr. Tannehill of Urania Lumber 
Company, along the highway one mile 
north of Urania. I remarked this is a 
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good time, 5:30 P.M.. to burn 80 acres, 
“stop the car, set fire to these woods.” 
He said he had no matches, so I gave him 
some and he set fire to the litter in sev- 
eral places, very much against his will. 
We went on our way but returned to the 
spot at 7:30 P.M. and witnessed all 
kinds of beautiful fire works. Represen- 
tatives of C.C.C. Camps, U. S. For- 


est Service and state forest service as 


well as many citizens had gathered 
around to witness the unannounced ex- 
periment. While the fire was burning we 


could see that no damage was being done, 
not even the pine needles browned except 
in occasional spots. The next morning 
a thorough examination of the burned 
area was made and no damage found, 
not even a retardation of growth. It did 
not cost one cent to burn this 80 acres. 

It may be necessary to again burn this 
area five or ten years hence, but after 
that it will be a fire proof forest. This 
was a mixed forest of longleat shortleaf 
and loblolly pines. 


“Wat ARE You Goinc To Do 
Axsout IT?” 

My observation of forests began in — 
early youth, but my actual forestry work 
commenced in 1908 when Governor San- 
ders appointed me to the office of Chair- 
man of the Louisiana Conservation Com- 
mission which carried no salary. I had 
not been a political friend of Governor 
Sanders and this recognition caused me 
to work much harder to achieve success - 
than if the appointment had come from 
a partisan friend. I immediately made 
many trips to forestry regions and at-— 
tended forestry conventions in order to- 
acquire some knowledge of the subject. 
I found little on which to base a foun- 
dation for forestry and decided that there 
was no royal road to forestry and that 
I must blaze my own trail. } 

In June, 1909, I asked the U. S. For-. 


est Service to send an expert or technical — 
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forester to confer with me at Urania, La., 
and to inspect and make a report on my 
holdings of about 30,000 acres of then 
-cutover lands. In May, 1910, Mr. J. H. 
Foster was sent by the U. S. Forest 
Service to Louisiana to make a general 
report on forestry and spent some time 
at Urania. Later Mattoon, Dana, Cary, 
Forbes, Hine, Canterbury, Demmon and 
other technical foresters came to study 
forest conditions and to lend their assis- 
tance and encouragement, as representa- 
tives of the U. S. Forest Service. We 
were also honored with visits from Messrs. 
Graves, Greeley, Stuart, Schenck, and 
others of their associates in counsel. I 
was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, the Louisi- 
ana Forestry Association, Southern For- 
estry Congress and other organizations of 
a like nature. Attendance at the meet- 
ings of these associations always gave 
me great pleasure and was the source of 
much information. I served also as a 
member of the Forestry Advisory Board 
of the Louisiana Department of Conser- 
vation, and Chairman of Advisory Coun- 
cil Southern U. S. Forest Experimenta! 
Station. At present I am chairman of 
the Forestry Committee of the Southern 
Pine Association. In the meantime 1 
have been Federal Food Commissioner in 
charge of Conservation, Representative, 
Senator and member of the Constitutional 
Convention (1921) of Louisiana, and as- 
sisted in shaping all forestry laws since 
1908. Prof. Chapman and Bryant for 
many years past have brought their sen- 
ior forestry class to Urania to complete 
their course and this close contact with 
teacher and student has been of inestima- 
ble value. Thus, for over twenty-five 
years I have constantly observed and 
studied forestry and forest conditions. 
I mention these facts simply to show my 
long association with noted foresters, and 
that I feel competent to discuss the prob- 
lems pertaining to practical forestry. 

In 1910 our cutover lands were barren 
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except for seed trees which were left 
because of defects or sizes under 12 
inches. Fires were a natural and ex- 
pected occurrence annually so that there 
was scant reproduction of any kind and 
the woods were open. In 1913 we put 
on a system of fire protection which was 
mostly educational and in the hands of 
local citizens of prominence in_ their 
communities. This system in time en- 
rolled all of the workers and their fami- 
lies who were in the employ of the Ura- 
nia Lumber Company. Codperation with 
the people was fairly successful and the 
seed crop which fell in the fall of 1913 
was not destroyed by fire as previously. 
By May, 1914, seedlings could be found 
in the grass everywhere. The “fire sea- 
son” was over and we could rest secure 
from our labors until the next “fire sea- 
son.” The new forest was in the making. 
Our idea of the danger from fire at that 
date was from October first to March 
first for the heavy grasses mostly sedge 
were then dry and a fire would destroy 
ihe young seedlings. From March Ist 
to October Ist the grass was green and 
the fire hazard light. At the same time 
the people were not given to setting out 
fires except in the winter season. The 
seedlings grew rapidly as also the grass 
for the first five or ten years—briars 
and bushes also came in. The fire haz- 
ard was great all during the time and 
many were the discouragements we faced. 
Finally as the trees gained size and den- 
sity the grass began to give way and al- 
most disappeared due to shade and heavy 
accumulation of pine straw. The fire 
season or fire hazard was now for the 
twelve months of the year and the sea- 
son most dreaded, when fires were very 
destructive, was from May lst to October 
Ist. Thus we faced a changed condition 
—a complete reversal of our former 
plans. 

However, during all these years, we 
had carried on hundreds of forestry ex- 
periments—had carefully selected hun- 
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dreds of forest plots, some of which we 
burned at various times and seasons in 
order to note the effects of fire. We did 
not wish to announce anything to the 
public in relation to our findings or 
observations until we were absolutely 
sure of our position, and even now I 
hesitate to discuss fire as an aid to for- 
estry. Fire uncontrolled, is the most 
destructive thing with which we are yet 
acquainted. Yet, controlled, it is our 
best friend. “Fire the worst of masters, 
the best of servants,” said the poet 
Schiller. We have had to combat fires 
in all seasons from January to December, 
and our one effort was to put out the 
fires as quickly as we could, confining 
the burn to as few acres as_ possible 
and we were so fortunately situated that 
we could throw a hundred men on the 
fire line at any time. Of course, we 
noticed the effects of these fires at the 
different seasons and gradually formed 
conclusions. It was very discouraging 
to say the least to see a fire reduce a 
promising stand of twenty year old trees 
to the former state—a desolate waste. 
One cannot sit idly by and see a young 
forest in its making converted into a 
veritable fire trap with inflammable ma- 
terial piled up in heaps on the ground 
and lodged on limbs up to the tree tops 
without trying to find some plan to com- 
bat this menace. We have now 100,000 
acres of forest lands on which there is 
almost complete reforestation—the trees 
ranging from two year old seedlings to 
twenty-five year old saplings—and this 
reproduction cost, figuring taxes, inter- 
est and other expenses, will range around 
twenty dollars per acre. In fact, the for- 
est could not be reproduced now for 
twenty-five dollars per acre. My share 
in these values is small compared to that 
of the people of the state—the Nation. 
Shall I continue to look on and fiddle 
while this forest goes up in smoke, or 
shall I find a remedy to save the work of 
a life time? I cannot wait for the state 
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or the U. S. Forest Service to provide a 
working plan to save this promising and 
potentially valuable tract of forest lands, 
and yet, I am not so sure of my posi- 
tion that I would spurn the advice and 
assistance of others. I do not want it 
said that any plan or act of mine would 
endanger the cause of reforestation in 
the least. 

What are we going to do about these 
infernos—these tinder boxes that are in 
the making,—waiting for some one to 
touch them off in the dry, hot months of 
July, August or September? We have 
no sprinkler system or chemical engines, 
besides a fire can run a mile in a very 
few minutes at a favored time. 

There are spots in every forest called 
thickets or pine thickets where the ac- 
cumulation of litter is very heavy. These 
spots should be burned at nightfall on 
a cold, quiet, damp day from December 
first to March first, when the fire would 


burn slowly and lightly without creating — 


much heat but would completely burn 
all the accumulated litter of years. Thus 
the worst spots would be cleaned out. 
Other areas of less danger could be 
gradually burned until our whole forest 
was clean and the fire hazard removed. 
I am confident that this can be 
without the least bit of loss to the stand 
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of trees. Our young forests are usually — 


overstocked with trees and the loss of a 
few would prove beneficial to the stand. 
“A Master of the Fires” might again be- 
come an honorable occupation as it was 
at the “big houses befo de wah.” These 
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fires may be necessary at intervals of © 
five years but when nature reduces the 
stand to 300 trees per acre—or better — 


still when man reduces the stand by 
thinning. the fire hazard will have en- 
tirely disappeared. Three hundred trees 


wn « 


~~ 


will not produce as much litter as 2,000 — 
or 3,000 and there will be no danger 
spots, but in my opinion this pine straw, — 
leaves or litter will always have to be 


removed in some way. 


The celebrated 
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U. S. Forest plot (Roberts) at Urania 
has been burned twenty times, usually in 
the month of January, and the trees still 
survive—a perfect stand but not near so 
vigorous as the unburned plot adjacent. 
These plots were established after the 
seed fall of 1913 and the trees are now 
nearing twenty-two years old. Had these 
burns been timed every five years in- 
stead of annually, I am sure the plot 
would have outdistanced the unburned in 
volume ere this. It may yet catch up 
with the unburned companion plot handi- 
capped as it has been. 

I know we face the danger of the pub- 
lic not understanding our methods or 
plans, but if we could convince them that 
fires had to be prevented before we could 
grow trees, surely we can explain why 
we now resort to “controlled burnings” 
at stated intervals. The people who live 
in the forest and many who do not are 
forest minded and are actually acquainted 
with the very problems that I am now 
discussing. I feel confident that when I 
acquaint our people with these plans that, 
we will have greater and more complete 
cooperation than ever before. In bring- 
ing this matter before the council for 
discussion and action, I feel as if I have 
done my full duty and sounded a note 
of warning. 


Chairman Butler: The meeting is now 
open for discussion. 

President Chapman: I just want to 
say a word to you gentlemen; that is an- 
nual fires in the longleaf pine type have 
proved to be bad, but total exclusion of 
fire has proved to be worse. 

In 1926 I published in a bulletin my 
conclusions that both were wrong. 

Annual fires in our experience had 
fatal effects and were disastrous. We 
finally tried the plan of burning at inter- 
vals of two or three years and in sharp 
contrast to the previous plans, the seed- 
lings developed normally starting their 
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height growth in the fifth year. By the 
proper use of fire we are now raising at 
Urania, La., crops of the most beautiful 
seedlings that you ever saw. 


I want to emphasize that after twenty 
years of observation of permanent plots, 
trying all of these experiments, I was 
forced to the conclusion that longleaf 
pine was dependent solely upon fire not 
only for regeneration and establishment 
but for the survival and health of the 
seedlings and later in the sapling stage, 
for the prevention of complete destruc- 
tion by crown fires in the last summer 
months. 


Chairman Butler: Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Austin Cary (U.S. Forest Service) : 
Most of you probably know that for 
more than 15 years I have worked in the 
country under review. Associations of 
all kinds are called up by what has been 
said and the previous speakers I have met 
many times in the territory. 

Mr. Eldredge, for instance, I have sev- 
eral times heard speak in the South on 
fire in that region and can confirm his 
own statement that, to the best of my 
recollection, this is the first time he ever 
spoke in favor of fire and as a means of 
protection. This other fact I will also 
note—that his successor in management 
of the Superior Pine Products Co. prop- 
erty is following the same policy that he 
did and in a more intensive way, plowing 
a very large mileage of fire breaks, in- 
augurating radio service in addition to 
lookouts and telephones in the effort to 
exclude fire entirely. 


Mr. Hardtner too I have heard speak 
on both sides of this question as he him- 
self, I am sure, will freely admit. I could 
also, if I saw fit, remind the Southern 
Experiment Station of views diametrical- 
ly opposed to those presented here that 
they long held, being very straight laced 
about it, as it seemed to me. 

For my part, in the years during which 
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I have been South, I have said as little as 
I could in a public way, and that for 
several reasons. For one thing, there 
was an official policy which one would 
not care to counter unnecessarily; comity 
to state foresters holding similar views 
was another element in the case; then 
what one might say stood a good chance 
of being misunderstood or distorted when 
it got out into the country, with disas- 
trous results. Finally here is an idea 
that is worth thinking about—that the 
answer to a problem of this sort may not 
be uniform always, but one thing in 
one set of circumstances and another in 
another. 

Let me next state what has been my 
idea all along since I got my feet planted 
in that country. Not going into details 
for justification it is broadly this—that 
there is a field in those forests for the 
use of fire for both protection and silvi- 
cultural purposes, that there probably al- 
ways will be no matter how high we may 
carry our management, that the practical 
present day question is a matter not so 
much of what is most desirable in the 
ideal sense as it is of doing the most 
practicable thing in the specific circum- 
stances—natural factors, relation to pop- 
ulation and means at command all con- 
sidered. Looked at that way, the true 
answer for the owner of property of this 
kind is often much simpler than it would 
be to figure out the elements in the case 
from the technical standpoint. It is such 
practical situations with which I have 
dealt, for myself and associates as well 
as officially. 

Mr. Hardtner referred to the fires of 
last April in south Georgia, and for the 
sake of the light it throws on the ques- 
tion as a whole I also will note some 
features. The 17,000 acre fire he speaks 
of started at noon one day and ran 13 
miles before nightfall. That as he notes 
was on land long protected with a rank 
growth of grass and bushes. Weather 
conditions were as bad as could be; the 
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erowth was largely slash pine, not long- 
lesen and very much of it young fe 
less than 30 feet in height. The growth 
on the area was not totally destroyed 
however. I was over the ground recently 
and my estimate is that on the acreage — 
covered about a third of the timber, 
young and old, was killed. That was bad 
enough of course; the owner was con- 
verted thereby to a policy of protective 
burning, partial however, and in con- 
nection with the protective measures. 

The same with other owners involved 
in the fires and other timber land owners — 
in general in that territory. Having 
slash pine to deal with mostly, they know 
that for some years after it starts fire 
must be excluded from it. That stage 
passed, however, protection burning seems 
more and more desirable to them. Not 
uniformly, however. In the very south- 
east county of Georgia is a good sized 
property owned by a creosoting company 
of Brunswick. After my cruise of the 
burns referred to I went to see them to 
hear what they had concluded, what 
their policy would be thence forward. 
They said they meant to go as they had 
been going as far as possible excluding — 
fires. That is a strong concern provided 
with equipment and well organized; a 
poor man couldn’t possibly equip himself 
in any such way. The Superior Pine 
Products Company I have already re- 
ferred to as following the same policy. t 
Then over in southern Alabama is a big 
longleaf property successfully protected — 
for around 15 years. The owners of that — 
property, as far as I know, have no idea 
of changing their policy. Perhaps that 
is not correct; they would be willing to 
be shown no doubt. Other strong con- 
cerns, newer in the business are follow- — 
ing their practice. 

Let me note this fact—the wide differ- 
ences in conditions in this big longleaf 
belt,—the extent to which other species 
mix with longleaf—shrub and_ grass 
growth vary vastly also. There is danger 
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of generalizing too quickly; standardiza- 
tion of practice seems to me a thing not 
to be thought of. 

Most of us here are technical men 
though numbers have also been responsi- 
ble for property. I hope trained for- 
esters will work that way in future more 
extensively than they have. Meanwhile 
untrained men, natives of the country, 
are doing the job and stand in a way to 
reap the rewards whatever they may 
prove to be. Let me say that in this par- 
ticular field of fire control many of them 
seem to me to be doing a pretty good 
job at it; protecting forest and growing 
forest. 

In a word the task today seems to me 
to be to do the best we can with the 
means at command. From that stand- 
point two measures recently introduced 
among us will be of interest. Thinning 
young timber just in advance of burning 
over the ground in which it stands we 
have recently tried out and believe it a 
measure of great value. The green foli- 
age of the felled trees seems to check and 
deaden the grass fire. The other measure 
is fire weather prediction which we are 
inaugurating in south Georgia and north- 
east Florida the first of February. 

Mr. Wackerman (Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation): I merely want to call attention 
to two southern pine lumber companies 
in the South who are practicing forestry 
and handling fire problems in an entirely 
different way. Both have had very good 
results. One burns each winter the year’s 
logged area after first pulling the tops 
away from the trees left and a fine 
stand is left. The burning is carefully 
done and I never saw a finer control plan 
anywhere. The logging hazard is thus 
removed and the residual stand, which 
is a fine one, is unharmed. 

Another company practices complete 
exclusion of fire and has had good suc- 
cess. Their problems are different. It 
seems to me that controlled burning is a 
question of what is the best policy for 
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each individual operation and we cannot 
make any hard and fast rules applying 
to all conditions. 

Chairman Butler: Are there any other 
questions? Is Mr. H. A. Smith of South 
Carolina here? 

Mr. Smith (State Forester, S. C.): I 
missed the first paper—there are certain 
conditions on certain areas which at dif- 
ferent periods of the year should be 
burnt over. 

We have a lot of people come into our 
office and ask us what the government is 
giving for land. I ask them what they 
will give me for doing it—in other words 
you may not get the connection the point 
is simply what I or any other is going 
to do with his land depends on that 
particular land and the conditions sur- 
rounding it. 

Mr. Chairman: 
anything to say. 

Mr. Baker (State Forester, Florida): I 
can say unqualifiedly that fire can be 
used for cultural purposes. I believe we 
should study the facts with an open 
mind and encourage the land owners to 
use fire wherever we think it is applic- 
able. There are a lot of administrative 
difficulties in connection with this. If we 
advocate the use of fires a lot of people 
will use this information as an excuse to 
practice uncontrolled burning which is 
the big problem in the South. The man 
who ordinarily burns down South to im- 
prove the range thinks in terms of uncon- 
trolled burning and the burning of the 
other man’s property. 

These people are liable to broadcast 
this information and claim that fire pro- 
tection is not desirable, when, as I under- 
stand from the evidence submitted, fire 
protection is the desired thing with cer- 
tain exceptions—burning before a_ seed 
crop and every three to five years there- 
after. I fear that the important protec- 
tion phase will be overlooked. 

I would not hesitate to practice pro- 
tective burning or to encourage others to 


Mr. Baker, have you 
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practice it where the hazards and risks 
are great. It is difficult to figure out 
when and how to do this where slash 
pine seedling are found in abundance in 
mixture with longleaf. 

Chairman Butler: 
tions? 

Mr. Shirley Allen (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan): I hope you people from the South 
will be careful in talking to southern visi- 
tors from the Lake States. They may be- 
come enthusiastic about the merits of 
fire and come back home dangerous citi- 
zens. Please tell them that if they want 
to try your systems out up north to do 
it in the dead of winter. Forestry and 
fire wont mix in the Lake States. 

Mr. Roy Headley (U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice): As many of you know, I have 
much in common with many of the pa- 
pers which have been read this after- 
noon. 

But I do think some one should put 
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into the record a good natured protest 
over the one-sided nature of the program. 
If any one is looking for evidence of 
censorship, for the spirit of censorship, 
he need look no further than the make 
up of the afternoon’s program. 

Mr. Komarek (Thomasville, Ga.): I 
think that this is the whole trouble. The 
whole program up to this time has been 
one-sided. This is the first time that cen- 
sorship on the subject has been removed 
and we have been told the facts. 

Mr. Cary: May I have one minute 
now? I just want you to consider my 
points. 

Chairman Butler: Of course, we are 
trying to be as fair as we can so that 
everybody may have an opportunity to 
talk within the limits of the time avail- 
able. We have had a lot of territory to 
cover and very little time to cover it in. 
The time is up and I hereby declare this 
meeting adjourned. 
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CONTRACTORS 


MUST MAKE 


PROFITS! 
MOST OF THEM 


USE 


HESTER PLOW 
EQUIPMENT 


See your nearest tractor dealer or write 


HESTER PLOW CO., Inc., Jacksonville, Florida, U. S. A. 


If you are interested in SOIL EROSION CONTROL send for descriptive folder on the 
Hester F-12 Plow designed for use with Farmall F-12 Tractor in making terraces at low cost. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four years are offered in forestry leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. There is also opportunity for graduate work in several 
branches of forestry leading to advanced degrees. : 

The College has ample laboratories and classrooms in William L. Bray Hall and 
the Louis Marshall Memorial Building. It has forest properties approximating 20,000 acres 
that serve for demonstration, research and instruction in forestry. 

Special laboratories for instruction in wood technology, in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber-treating and a portable sawmill are other features of this in- 


stitution. 
Catalog mailed on request. SAMUEL N. SPRING, Dean 


THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER 


No other brush cutting tool gives the same cutting power with easy pressure. No 
other brush cutter has the patented slide shift power slot. The Porter Forester 
js the most efficient two-hand brush cutting and pruning tool ever devised. 

Cuts easily, cuts clean, with no crushing or bark stripping. Has two 
sharp cutting blades. No dull hook. 


HKP FORESTER 


No. 1 Forester. 20” long cuts 1 3/16” green wood $4.25 
No. 2 Forester. 27” long cuts 142” green wood 5.50 
For heavy work in woods, roadside clearing. 

No. 3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2” green wood. 7.00 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 
meer pee: : Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. Extensively used in 
The Bolt Clipper People reforestation camps. 
Established 50 Years 
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Explosives and Blasting Supplies 
FOR EVERY PHASE OF FOREST CONSERVATION WORK 


Write for technical or non-technical information 


TE 


Ga5% ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


— Wilmington, Del. Cable Address — Atpowco 


THE @JANT— vision 


_ San Francisco, California 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


The Forestry Department offers a four year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all Seniors in Forestry, in 
practical logging operations, on Indian Township, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
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IDENTIFICATION of the 
COMMERCIAL TIMBERS 


of the United States 
By H. P. BROWN : 
Professor of Wood Technology, New York State College of Forestry 


and A, J. PANSHIN 
Research Assistant, New York State College of Forestry 


223 pages, 6 x 9, 274 illustrations, $3.00. 


RESENTS the information necessary to enable the reader t 

identify, easily and accurately, the commercial timbers of th 
United States by (1) characters visible to the naked eye and wit 
the hand lens; and by (2) minute characters. 

The book includes an illustrated key based on gross characters, 
separate illustrated key based on minute characters, descriptions « 
the anatomical structure of the woods according to species, and plat 
depicting each wood across and along the grain at right angles to tt 


pee rays at 75X. 
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BARTLETT 
Safety Back Pole Saw 
and 
No. 1-W Pulley Type 
TREE TRIMMER 


For large limbs 
our New Safety 
Back Pole Saw 
with a 5 foot 
top section and 
3 foot draw cut 
blade, will do 


Trimmer is the 
most powerful 
cutting tool we 
have ever pro- 
duced. It has the 
Compound Lever 
cutting head and 
will sever any 
branch up to 
144” in diameter 
with the slight- 
est effort. 8 ft. 
pole or longer 
if wanted. 

Both tools use 
the same exten- 
sion section. We 
recommend 8 ft. 
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Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
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Detroit, Mich. 


ORTY YEARS went into the making of this book. Its author, 
the leading authority on the trees of America, was the founder 
and director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
In it is compressed all the essential information on the iden- 
tification, description and illustration of North American trees 
from Professor Sargent’s “Silva of North America.” The re- 
sulting book of 900 pages and nearly 800 illustrations answers 
every question on North American tree species and gives their 
ranges, the properties and value of their woods as well as 
their English and Latin names. Revised to include recently 
discovered species, this standard book, published at $12.50, 
is now offered at $5.00, less than half the previous price. 


Order from 
Society of American Foresters 


810 HILL BLDG. 
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» Sickle - Axe - Brush Hook 


“Ideal for Brush and Firelane 
Cutting; used by the C. C. C. 
State and Private Foresters. 


Tool Catalogue Free. 


FIRE WARDEN GAME 


Instructive—Entertaining 


DeLuxe $1.10 Service 60c 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 


110 Highland Ave., Reading, Pa. 
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Not what we say, but... 
WHAT USERS SAY! 


i i Special Water r 
The following are a few opinions from users of Ranger-Spec: 

Bags and Hand Pumps. These have been taken from our correspondence ° 
files and therefore should be of particular interest. 


WATER BAGS REPLACE DAMAGED WATER 
CANS 


“In conference with the State Forest Ranger of Riverside County he 8 
informed me that he and the men in his organization were very well | 
pleased with the RANGER SPECIAL Water Bag. He stated he would i 
qwant a number of Water Bags to attach to pumps from damaged water 
eans.’* 


INCREASED COMFORT 


“I tried out the pump thoroughly and found that it performed satis- - 
factorily and effectively in every respect. The increased comfort of the 
canvas bag is very appreciable.’’ 


CAN KEEP PERFECTLY DRY 


“In carrying the bag on the back while it is in use, there is no leak- 
age from any part of it to wet the back. Practically all metal tanks leak, 
and wet the back, but not so with the Ranger bag. Anyone can keep 
perfectly dry with this bag, no matter how much they carry it.’’ 


DEMONSTRATION PROVED WORTH 


“The samples which you sent us for demonstration purposes aroused 
considerable interest among our field men. We are ordering today through t 


the State Purchasing Agent eleven of your Ranger Special Water Bags‘ 
with the short fire pump.’’ 


FEATURES THAT COUNT 


1. Made of seamless fabric (not metal), it fits wearer’s back like a cush- ‘ 
ion—no chafing; no discomfort. Absolutely no leakage or splash. 


Bag automatically deflates as water is pumped out—no slapping or) 
swaying of water load. Se | 


Water load is carried lower than in metal tanks—prevents “‘pulling’’’ 


at shoulders. While this is ordinarily called a 5-gallon water bag, it! 
R A N( | ) is possible to carry as much as 6% gallons. : 
4, 


Unique hand pump (choice of 3 styles) forces steady, strong 50 ft.! 
stream—extinguishes blaze from safe distance. : 


- 
5. Complete dimensions (rolled up) 20 in. x 7 in. x 5 in. You can store 
3 to 5 RANGER SPECIALS where you would store one metal tank. — 


Improved closing device enables operator to easily put hand into bag 


WATER B A G and remove sticks, leaves, etc. i ; 


Also WAJAX High Pressure Portable Forest Fire 


HAND PUMP Pump, Ranger-Special linen Forestry Hose and — 


accessories. 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


46 PARIS ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF RANGER SPECIAL WATER BAG b 
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WEST COAST WISCONSIN : 
MUNNELL & SHERRILL 
E. R. STANFORD VIKING PUMP COMPANY _ 
409 IN. Atlantic Boulevard, Alhambra, Calif. 400 S.W. ist Ave., 


Portland, Ore. 2310 W. Vliet Street, Milwaukee, We 


